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PREFACE. 
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HE Star in the Dust-heap is a tale 
of moral life, which has honesty as its 
basis. It shows that a full recognition of this 
virtue is oftentimes the starting-point of a boy's 
life, and the foundation of a successful career. 
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THE STAR IN THE DUST-HEAP. 




LEAVING HOME. 

HE auction was over, and the pretty little 
farm-cottage, emptied of all its goods, 
looked desolate enough. 

The great rough men who had tramped 
in and out of it during the last few days, poking into 
every hole and comer to see that nothing had escaped 
their eyes, were gone also ; and, save for the litter of 
straw and rubbish in front of the house, one could 
scarcely have guessed that the quiet nest had been so 
lately rifled, and its fledgelings turned adrift upon the 
hard and imsympathizing world. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and all around the cot- 
tage there reigned a peaceful sunshiny repose, strangely 
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at variance with the heartburning and anxiety of its 
inhabitants. 

From above, on the roof, the low coo of pigeons 
pluming their feathers in the simshine added a mel- 
low softness to the general tone of rest, while from the 
garden came a delicious flower-laden air, speaking of 
sweet marjoram, carnations, stocks, and myriad roses 
basking in the afternoon sun. And what a quaint little 
garden it was, with its trim box borders and devious 
paths circling round late hollyhocks or mignonette- 
beds, where the intent hum of bees, clouding over its 
fragrant blossoms, spoke of happy earnest industry, 
while a row of straw hives, mounted on forms or 
wooden trestles, was ranged in orderly feshion under 
the shadow of the privet hedge ! 

The butterflies, too, seemed to look upon this gar- 
den as a kind of flowery Paradise, for, once within its 
magic circle, they dallied lazily, reposing with gorgeous 
outspread wings upon the gravelled paths, or basking 
stupidly upon the shining leaves of the lamrels. 

But if the sunshine of the garden was restful and 
heart-soothing, its shade was even preferable, its sha- 
dowy nooks having been chosen by a tasteful mind, 
with a view both to comfort and effect. There were 
rustic chairs beneath the foliaged arm of the beech- 
trees, where, on a hot day, the light must have fallen 
through upon one's face, or work, or book, like a cool 
green lane. Low benches might also be discovered 
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among the limes — the sweet, honey-dropping limes 
where the bees revelled in such contentment, that the 
murmur of their voices sounded more like the singing 
of thankful hearts than the hum of daily toil. 

Some kindred soul had revelled all too lately in the 
delicious coolness of this lime-cave, for on a seat, half 
buried in the pale green blossoms which had fallen 
from overhead, lay a large flat open book with bright 
coloured pictures, showing even through the heaped-up 
lime-pods the terrible outline of three grisly bears, and 
a forlorn little damsel who had evidently strayed into 
their dwelling. And there, too, underneath the bench, 
another book had fallen — the well-known story of the 
"Little Woodman," and "Willie and his dog Caesar." 
Ah, this must have been the retreat of some childish 
bookworm and lover of pictures. Enviable child, to 
have such green walls for his library, coped in by the 
blue arch of heaven ! 

Here again, hanging between the branches of an elm, 
was a swing, with strong cords well fastened to the 
thick arms of the tree on either side, and a crimson 
chair-cushion for a seat. How beautiful the bright 
spot of red looked among the soft green of the foliage I 
Farther on, leaning against the knotted trunk of an old 
strangled poplar, stood a kite — ^a grand kite, with rosy 
face and laughing mouth, and endless length of tail, 
waiting, oh, happy kite I to take its flight to the sunny 
regions above. 

1— » 
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Oh, happy childhood spirit ! amongst such sights 
and sounds, who would not envy you the quiet con- 
tentment of such a garden, and such a home — ah ! who 
indeed ? 

"David, David!" cries a sharp loud voice from 
within the cottage ; " David Chalmers, where are you ? 
The coach will be coming up in less than a quarter of 
an hour, and we shan't be half ready." 

There was no answer to this appeal save a low growl- 
ing remonstrance from amongst the laurustinus-bushes, 
and the sound of a stifled sob. 

" Wherever has the child gone and hidden himself, 
tiresome creature I If I don't go and hunt him up 
myself, we shall be quite late. David Chalmers, I say, 
wherever hast gone and hidden thyself? " 

As the speaker shouted forth this second vain appeal, 
she turned through the rustic gate into the garden. She 
was a woman seemingly about forty years of age, tall, 
spare, and rigidly upright in her carriage, with a sharp, 
brisk step, and a face which appeared devoid of every- 
thing save bone and skin. No softness, no roundness, 
no mellowness — ^a weather-beaten, harassed, unsympa- 
thetic fece, which, animated as it was at the present 
moment with vexation and fear, had little that was 
attractive in it. 

" Hoighty toighty, here's a garden I " she said, as she 
looked all around her with a mixture of surprise and 
contempt at the rose-beds, the pansy borders, and all 
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the pretty simple adjuncts of the place — "a nice penny 
Mary Chalmers must have spent to keep such a place 
as this up. I like her conceit, with her own folk half 
starving and slaving themselves to skin and bone in the 
factory down away yonder, and she making a grand 
lady of herself, with her cottage fit for quality folk to 
come and live at, with her roses and posies and all the 
rest of it 1 " And casting a derisive glance around her, 
the woman proceeded in her search for the child. But 
David was nowhere to be foimd, though she searched 
up and down the garden paths, and pried into all the 
sha3y nooks, stopping only to possess herself of the 
two books lying beneath the lime-trees, the kite, and 
the crimson cushion hanging so disconsolately in the 
empty swing. 

" One may as well gather up all the crumbs them 
savages have left," she murmured, as she detached even 
the small wooden board on which the cushion had been 
fixed ; " it 's a little way such .rubbish as these will go 
to pay for the keep of such a young hearty kid as he is, 
a child whose face is as round as a platter, and whose 
belt would go three times round my Sam — fed, I sup- 
pose, on all the fat of the land since he could open his 
mouth. It 's very little fat he 11 find in our diggings 
to fill himself with, or an)rthing else for that matter. 
What a sweet smell of flowers ! I don't see why I 
shouldn't have a posy, it won't cost nothing." And, 
walking ruthlessly into the middle of the flower-beds, 
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and trampling upon the box edges and low-growing 
herbs, she snatched with hungry hands at the roses, 
the lavender-stalks, and the tall hollyhock blossoms, till 
her hands were almost fiill, when, suddenly recollect- 
ing the need for hastQ> she resumed her search for the 
missing child. 

" I had better get that woman within to look for 
him," she said at length, "for I might as well search* 
for a needle in a bundle of straw as to pry into all the 
bushes about this place. Martha, Martha ! " she 
shouted, directing her shrill harsh voice towards the 
cottage, "coom out here; I can't find the lad no place; 
he 's in hidin' from me, the yoimg scapegrace ! I '11 
teach him better manners when he bides wi* me. I 'm 
no so anxious for his company that he need make him- 
self so scarce, I 'm sure." 

These last words were more muttered to herself, as, 
with a stiff rustling soimd, the tall grim woman swept 
in her starched calico gown past the laurustinus-bushes. 
For a grim woman she was, this Mrs. Priesdey, David's 
aunt — grim in figure, grim in face, grim in feeling, and 
with less of the milk of human kindness in her nature 
than falls to most women's portion, and more of bitter- 
ness and asperity than her position in life or her affairs 
could warrant But with all this, she had occasional 
glimpses of feeling and sympathy — ^very transient, more 
like the reflections of a sunmier sun than the sun itself, 
but just enough to show she was not made of stone or 
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steel or ice; and one of these transient feelings of ten- 
der woman's pity, and almost remorse, was suddenly 
aroused in her bosom, as, turning off the main path at 
the soimd of a short snappish bark behind the launis- 
tinus, she came upon the lost child who up to this 
present moment had been the object of her search. 

Poot Davie ! it was all too true. He lay in hiding : 
the deep recess, carved for him out of the thick-growing 
evergreens which, during the heyday of his life, he had 
called his den, his robbers* cave, his lair in the woods, 
was now the gloomy cell to which he had retreated 
while the nest — his own nest, where mother's wings 
had until quite lately shielded him from all outside 
harm or care — ^was being torn to pieces by cruel im- 
loving hands ; and here he was hiding now, palpitating 
in the darkness and loneliness of the laurustinus shade, 
and hoping, in the vague innocence of his childhood, 
that he might be there forgotten, or so carefully con- 
cealed that the being he most dreaded in the world 
might be unable to find him. 

The first thing that caught Mrs. Priestley's sight in 
the shadowy entrance of the leafy den, and for the 
moment arrested her steps on its threshold, were two 
huge staring eyes, behind whose eyeballs a red fire 
seemed to come and go, and whose gaze was steadily 
directed upon herself. The woman was not of the 
cowardly stamp, but she thought it as well to pause a 
moment before pushing farther into the interior^ and 
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until her own eyes could fathom the place and its sur- 
roundings, and when this did all become clear to her 
she still hesitated, for one of those strange short vibra- 
tions of pity to which she was open had overtaken her 
at the moment, and made her shrink from intrusion. 

In the centre of tlie den or arbour lay a huge and 
handsome black dog, his face turned towards the open- 
ing and his mane erect for warfare, while across his 
body lay tlie prostrate form of little Davie, his whole 
attitude conveying such a picture of dejection and 
utter desolation, that involuntary tears started with 
quite a sharp pain into Mrs. Priestley's eyes, 'llie 
child's curly head was thrown forward on one arm, his 
knees gathered close in to the dog for protection, while 
the other waved back the intruder with all the despe- 
ration of defeated hope and despair. 

" Davie ! why, Davie, boy, what are you hiding for 
here ? *' cried Mrs'. Priestley, still under the influence of 
this sudden compassion. " I thought you was lost, I 
did, and that I should have to go home widiout you. 
Come out, that's a dear, and let me put on your hat 
and coat." 

" No, no, no 1 " cried the boy, passionately, " don't 
touch me ; don't take me away I I want to stay here j 
please don't ask me to go ! " 

" Nonsense, child ! It 's not whether I please it or 
no, you must come out. There is no one to look after 
you now if I don't." 
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"Martha will take care of me — she promised me 
that she would. Oh, please don't come in ! " cried the 
boy, drawing back in terror as his aunt made a move- 
ment forward. 

" Make that dog stop growling ! " cried Mrs. Priest- 
ley, angrily. " If you don't get up off the ground, I 
shall have to lift you up." 

" What 's the matter with my pretty ? Ah, the poor 
lamb, is it here he has hidden himself? " cried a softer 
and more cordial voice at the entrance, and the round 
genial face of Martha the servant became visible ; 
" what ails you. Master Davie ? Look up, that 's a 
darling, and tell us." 

^^ Master Davie, Master Davie — I like that nibbish ! " 
cried Mrs. Priestley, tartly; "it's very little Masters 
he '11 be treated to in our house, I can tell you. Why 
should he be Master ? " 

"And why should I not call him Master?" replied 
Martha, undaunted ; " did not I nurse him from my 
breast, and love him and wait upon him all his little 
life, and was not I paid well and regular for the same, 
though I'd have lived for nothing and welcome, to 
have served both the child and his mother? and as 
long as ever I have a breath in my body, I '11 call him 
Master Davie, and nothing else." 

" Then you 're a very silly woman, that 's all I can 
say; and between you and the child's mother, you 
seem to have reared as spoiled a brat as ever I came 
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across. Make the child get up^ I Ve no time to lose 
arguing/' And turning away shaiply^ Mrs. Priestley 
went down the garden path towards the cottage. 

When she was gone^ and not until then^ the child 
lifted his head from the dog's back^ and looked up into 
his protector's face widi such an anguish of despair 
shining through his beautiful hopeless eyes that poor 
Martha could not restrain her tears. 

*' My lamby I would not give you to her if I could 
help it ; do you think I would, now ? " she pleaded, 
shrinking imder the innocent imploring gaze. " See, 
she has the right to keep you, and I have none. Her 
husband 's your own flesh and blood, and if I was to 
take you away, they 'd bring tlie law down upon me, 
so they would. There, my sweet boy, put your arms 
roimd my neck, and I '11 carry you down to the house. 
Mayhap, when she has you down at home, she '11 be 
good to you." And, stooping down on the groimd be- 
side the child, the good woman threw her arms around 
her nursling, and held him for a moment quite closely 
to her heart 

Poor Csesar whined and looked from one to the 
other, licking the boy's hand, and pawing at the sleeve 
of Martha's dress as she kneeled beside him. 

" I hear the wheels of the coach coming down the 
hill yonder. We can't lose more time : come, Davie 
darling, it will be better than you think. God will 
bless my beautiful boy — He will, my love. Your 
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mother had no fear for you when she died. She gave 
you into His care who carries the lambs in His bosom. 
And, Davie, my sweet bird, how can I give you up to 
them? But maybe she'll be good and kind to you 
when she folds what a harmless innocent thing it is 1 " 
And whispering soft words of coni fo i t into the bo/s 
ear, Martiia lifted him tenderly up, with his head droop- 
ing heavily on her neck, and hurried down the garden 
path to the cottage. 

" We 're late," said Mrs. Priestley, grimly, as she met 
them at the door. " I suppose we shall have to sit here 
now till eight o'clock, and what time shall we be home 
then, I *d like to know ? " 

" You *re no more late than you 're welcome," replied 
Martha, somewhat unpolitely. " The coach always stops 
at the Queen's Head to take up parcels and passengers. 
When we hear the horn blowing, it will be time enough 
to go down to the gate." 

So saying, she carried the child into the kitchen, 
while Caesar followed at her heels with drooping tail 
and slow depressed gait 

"Don't look around thee, lad," cried the loving 
woman, as she set him down upon the flags ; " it will 
only set thy poor heart a-bleeding. Sit down on yon 
hamper until I cut thee a slice of cake to put into thy 
pocket; and mind now what I say to you. Master 
Davie : if yon folk don't treat thee, as they ought — if 
they was to be so cruel as to turn thee out of their 
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house, and not to make thee welcotne— come to me, 
Master Davie. When this house is let, I'm a-going 
right back to Lonon to live ; and you *11 always find me 
there, and welcome you'll be, darling, as the flowers 
in May. Law a mercy ! but there's the horn a-blowing ; 
give us a sweet kiss, lad, and God bless thee ! God 
bless my innocent lamb I " And once again embracing 
the child with all the warmth of her affectionate heart, 
Martha led him by the hand to the little rustic gate, 
wliich opened upon the shady high road. 

Davie held liis guardian's hand tightly grasped in 
his, while a sudden paleness came over his face at the 
sight of the swaying yellow coach, with its team of 
smoking horses. 

" Hi, hi I stop, stop ! " cried Mrs. Priestley, waving 
her red calico handkerchief in the air, to call the atten- 
tion of the coachman; and in another minute the coach 
stood still upon the road, and the moment of parting 
had come. 

Mrs. Priestley bustled into the body of the vehicle at 
once with the handful of flowers, the red cushion she 
had stolen from the swing, and a medley of other odds 
and ends, which at first she could find no place for, 
and which fussed her not a little to arrange, and then 
came Davie's turn. 

He was standing at the road -side, with his face 
averted, apparently passive and unheedful of the world 
around him; but oh! the white face and the white lips, 
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the straining home-tumed eyes and the poor trembling 
knees ! which, but for Martha's loving grasp, would 
have sunk beneath hiin. 

"Get up, child ! what are you waiting for? Hand 
the boy up to me," cried the sharp voice of Mrs. 
Priestley, as she thrust her head through the open door: 
" here, hand him up to me, Martha, at once." 

The boy made a sudden clutch at nis nurse's dress. 
"I — I — I can't I" the words sounded more like dry 
sobs than the lively remonstrance of grief. 

" I '11 have to do it ; I can't help it, Davie, love." 
The next moment he was in the coach, and his aunt 
with bustling haste settling him in his place. 

" Good bye, Master Davie ; God bless you, my dar- 
ling." A mute nod of the head, a mist of rushing 
tears, and then a quick sharp cry of fear and doubt, as 
the coach gave a lurching strain and moved on. 

*.* My dog ! — ^you 're forgetting my dog ! — stop, stop 
the coach ! — my dog ! — I can't go without Csesar ! " 

"Nonsense, child!- Sit back; of course you can't 
have your dog ; sit back, I tell you ! " 

But he was now roused beyond the power of control 
" Csesar, Caesar ! " he cried, as the handsome affec" 
tionate creature dashed after the coach and leaped 
wildly up at the door. " Open the door, please, sir — 
open the door for me ! " Davie snatched at the dress 
of a very young and pretty lady sitting opposite to 
him ; " Oh, please will you ask them to stop ? " 
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" I am afraid they would not allow the dog to go 
inside/' she replied, in a low and remarkably sweet 
voice. 

" Sit back, I tell you!" cried Mrs. Priestley, angrily; 
"you 're crushing all my flowers ; you can't have your 
dog, and there 's an end of it." And as the child still 
pressed eagerly forward, she grew more angry still. 
" Sit down, you disobedient child, sit down I There, 
since you won't do as you 're told, take that ! " 

There was the sound of a sharp suddex) slap, and a 
quick cry of pain. 

" For shame !" cried the lady, snatching at the sleeve 
of the woman's dress, to prevent a repetition of the 
blow. 

Poor David ! the pale face coloured suddenly to a 
burning red. He looked up at his aunt with a ques- 
tioning glance of anguish ; then, with all the grief of 
an all-too-forgiving nature, threw his arms round her 
un motherly neck, and wept bitterly. 




IL. 




Cfe^apfjer II. 

THE BABY. 

[he little cottage, from which we have just 
seen the coach roll off, and witnessed poor 
Davie's despairing farewell, had been 
given long ago by its builder the some- 
what pretentious name of Woodbine Lodge, a title 
to which its then bare red walls and diminutive size 
scarcely entitled it ; but now the woodbine grew plen- 
tifully about it, climbing over the porch and up the 
walls, and tapping with its fragrant yellow fingers even 
on the very windows of the upper storey. But latterly 
this pretty little sequestered dwelling had been better 
known in the neighbourhood as "the young widow's 
cottage,** and few passed by the rustic gate without 
casting a curious glance through the bars, to catch a 
glimpse, if it might be, of the young widow and her 
son. 

For Mrs. Chalmers, Davie's mother, had been a 
very lovely woman, graceful, modest, pure, with a calm 
sweet &ce that no one could look at without admira- 
tion and respect : she had only been married one short 

15 
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year when her husband was suddenly taken ill, and 
died, and from that time all her love and womanly 
tenderness had been given to Davie her son, whose 
sweet face was a reflection of her own. 

Mrs. Chalmers had been her husband's second wife, 
and two more opposite women than they were could 
scarcely have existed. Those who knew them both, 
said that the dove had come to roost in the hawk's 
nest, and wondered how things would go on, for Mr. 
Chalmers had grown of late morose and desponding : 
his eldest son had turned out a spendthnit, and was 
now a castaway in the wilds of Australia; his two 
daughters — ^frail, beautiful girls — ^had died while quite 
young, and neglected by their mother, who was gar- 
rulous, ill tempered, and vain, and ruled the house 
with a rod of iron till her death. The village all 
thought Tom Chalmers a rash man to risk his happi- 
ness a second time ; but Mary Chalmers, like the dove 
of old, came to her new home with the lost olive- 
branch of peace in her lips, and ever3rthing grew new 
and happy under her influence. Her husband, natu- 
^ rally a genial affectionate man, lost his habitual frown, 
and the wrinkles of care and mistrust which had crept 
over his face gave place to pleasant smiles. Every- 
thing that was pretty and sweet seemed to spring up 
about the place as if by magic; while the cottage 
itself, under the tasteful eye and hand of Mary, became 
so neat and cheerful a dwelling, that those who had 
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known it in other days could scarcely believe it to be 
the same residence. But this state of things was not 
to last long. Death, the resistless intruder, entered 
the pretty peaceful cottage, and carried off its master 
in a night, leaving Mary and her baby son Davie, with 
nurse Martha, the sole occupants of the house. 

There was scarcely a person in the village who did 
not feel for and sympathize with the young widow in 
her distress, and many kind offers of friendship and 
assistance were made to and even pressed upon her ; 
but Mary was prudent and careful, and the money 
settled upon her by her husband for her life was, she 
considered, enough for her wants. All the love and 
self-sacrificing devotion of her heart were now ex- 
pended on little Davie, who, with his guileless ways 
and beautiful innocent face, repaid her amply for all 
her care. He clung to her witli a tenacity of love 
that was quite touching to see, and the mother and 
child became unconsciously the theme of admiration 
with all the villagers around — a theme which was 
constantly kept alive by the faithful tongue of Martha, 
who could never cease recounting to her friends the 
virtues of her mistress and the countless charms of 
her little foster-son. 

So strong was this love which bound the motlier 
and child to each other, so numerous were the strands 
of interest which held them together, one could not 
fancy that either could exist apart from the other ; that 
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the young shoot so closely fastened to the parent stem, 
with the same sweet green sap of eager hoping love 
coursing through the veins of both, must wither if 
severed- rudely asmider. 

But it was not so ; kind Nature, or rather Nature's 
God, seeming to exercise a special care in watching 
over these severed ties. Sometimes in His great love 
He allows them to die and wither together, that they 
may bloom again in the green fields above, but some- 
times in greater love still He allows them to live, that 
haply they may grow up to ffis glory and to the 
honour of His name ; and little Davie Chalmers lived 
on to be a beautifiil emblem of purity, faith, and hope, 
and a young but truthfiil witness of God's love, for out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings His praise is 
perfected. 

The transplanting of this tender shrub by mortal 
hands was, as we have seen, carried out rudely enough, 
and Davie's life in his new home in the gloomy manu- 
facturing town of Chelstone-on-the-Moors was dark and 
bitter. Aunt Priestley had a large family of her own 
to care for, and plenty of hungry mouths to feed, with- 
out a new burden being added to her house ; and al- 
though quiet and imcomplaining, the danger was great 
that in a fit of vexation she might seek to rid herself 
of him altogether. 

The fact was, things had turned out quite differently 
from what she had hoped, for in accepting the care 
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of little Davie, Mrs. Priestley had expected no little 
store of money to be forthcoming for liis use — money 
which she could spend as she liked or keep as she 
liked ; for Mary Chalmers, as all the family knew, had 
been prudent and careful, and it was not likely she 
would have left her little son quite penniless and un- 
provided for; but keener birds of prey than Mrs. 
Priestley had also scented from afar this motherly 
reserve fund, and before the very grave had closed 
upon the body of poor Mary Chahners, Tom Chal- 
mers* creditors had swept down in a body on the little 
cottage and its contents; and when Mrs. Priestley 
arrived, the trunk which contained the store laid by 
for the needs of a rainy day had been rifled, and 
nothing remained for Mrs. Priestley to cany off save 
the desolate blue-eyed child, and the few odds and 
ends of rubbish which we have watched her securing 
for herself. Had it not been for a certain feeling of 
false pride, Mrs. Priestley would willingly have yielded 
the boy into Martha's care ; but having boasted not a 
little to her neighbours and cronies of her kindness 
and generosity in going down to claim the friendless 
orphan, she could not well return without him. She 
had told them nothing of her golden expectations, and 
now that they had failed, she could not plead their 
failure as an excuse. '' I will take him and keep him 
a while,*' she said to herself, " and by-and-by, when I 
can find a way of ridding myself of him, I will. Mean- 
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time, I will see if I can lum him to some account I 
can't have a hulking country lad moping about the 
place all day, doin' nought but fiUin' his mouth with 
food, and his mind with dreams : with his big, won- 
dering eyes, he looks like a silly, so he do, not like a 
chap for cuttin' his way through, like my Tim." 

It was thus, under such ignorant and unsympathetic 
treatment, the process of transplantation was carried 
out. This country flower, all purity and freshness, 
which had been sheltered from sun and wind, from 
frost and snow, was now thrust with still bleeding 
tendrils into the coarse and shallow earth with nothing 
but hard rocks beneath, into which no fibres could 
ever hope to strike their yearning roots. 

Little Davie's uncle was the only member of the 
Priestley family who at first showed any kindly feeling 
towards the orphan. He was a small, weak man, who, 
had he been a woman, would have been beautiful, but, 
as a man, was contemptible. He had fair lank hair, 
small white hands, and feeble limbs. His constitution 
was sickly and nerveless, and his whole appearance 
was far from prepossessing. But this small immanly 
body had its good attributes as well as its bad ; with 
the womanly face and hands and eyes there went also 
the tender womanly heart Tom Priestley was ons of 
the best fathers in the town. He did not like to hear 
his children cry, or to see them kicked and cuffed 
about by their mother; he watched by them when 
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they were ill ; he could soothe the fretful infants when 
the mother who nursed them could do nothing for 
them. Night after night he would pace the floor with 
a wailing baby in his arms^ crooning into its ears little 
foolish but comforting airs, or wander about the room 
with shoeless feet if hot fever made the little one's 
head ache and the mind restless and distracted. 

Oh, how Davie longed for the hour when his uncle 
would return from the factory, and speak to him ! He 
saw nothing of the awkward shambling gait or the weak 
cringing manner, he only recognized the loving glance 
and the comforting words. 

" Davie, my boy, how is it with you ? " he asked one 
evening, when the little fellow, rising out of a dark 
comer of the room, rushed forth to welcome him, with 
tears of kindly joy shining in his eyes ; " Davie, my 
boy, how is it with you ? thee don't seem thriving like. 
Where are all the dimples and the roses gone to ? I 
like thee, lad ; thou hast tliy mother's eyes, ay, and 
her smile too." 

" Don't talk such rubbish to the child, Tom ! " cried 
Mrs. Priestley, sharply, from the washing-tub. " Much 
good eyes and smile, and nose and chin for that matter, 
are to a boy, or to a man either. It 's good strong 
bones, and big ones, that make the right kind of man, 
and not skin and muscle that could be twisted into a 
corkscrew *twixt your finger and thumb." 

" It would be hard work to twist wee Davie's legs 
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into corkscrews," replied Tom Priestley, laughing, as 
he looked complacently at the still robust limbs of his 
nephew. " But there 's something I don't like in the 
child's face that's troubling me. It's faded like and 
crimped like, and I don't like to see tears ; tears ain't 
natural like." 

" Crimped your grandmother ! " replied Mrs. Priest- 
ley, shordy ; "and as to natural or not natural, you're 
much the best judge of that, seeing as a greater natural 
than yourself never breathed." 

" That 's all we get for standing up for you, my lad, 
but not a fig I care for it^" said the kind-hearted man> 
lifting the boy up on his knee. " Ton my word, but 
thee art no trifle of a weight. Poor mother took care 
o'thee, lad— eh?" 

"She did, sir," murmured the child, almost inaudibly, 
while a sudden sting of recollection sent a blush of 
pain over all his features, reddening his white forehead 
to the very roots of his yellow hair. 

Tom saw the deepening colour, the bent head, and 
the fingers working feverishly, and his pity for the 
child grew stronger. If his wife had not been present, 
he would perhaps have sought to draw forth his 
nephew's confidence, and helped him to unburden his 
sorrow; but now he contented himself with a quiet 
whisper of sympathy and a stronger pressure of his 
arm round the holland waggoner. 

" Don't thee firet," he said, bringing his lips close to 
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the ears still burning with the blush of pain. " Don't 
thee fret, Davie, lad ; she was a good mother to th^e, 
and she is a blessed angel now — a blessed angel in 
God's heaven." 

There was no response this time; the head went 
down lower still, and the little form heaved within his 
grasp. 

" Sob It out, sob it out ; don't thee fear. Sob it out, 
or thou 'It burst thy poor heart," whispered Tom, 
huskily. "I would not have spoken mother's name 
if I thought 't would hurt so." 

Then poor little Davie's strength gave way, and he 
did sob it out " No, no, no ! " he cried, struggling 
with his grief, " I want you to speak of her ; I want 
you to tell me something about her! I — I love to 
hear about mother ; my — my — ^my own — poor mother ! " 

"Just like you, just like you, Tom !" shouted Mrs. 
Priestley, angrily, as she unwound a damp calico sheet, 
which she had previously twisted into a kind of lithe 
serpent, and slapped it in the air with a resounding 
noise. " One minute you say you don't like tears, and 
all that sort of thing, and the next you're grabbing at the 
child's heart-strings till you have him fit to burst. Put 
down the child, I say, and come and turn the mangle 
for me ; I '11 have no more of your nonsense." 

" We '11 talk of it again to-morrow, Davie," whispered 
Tom in the child's ear, as he meekly deposited his 
poor sobbing burden on the ground ; " we '11 talk o' it 
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to-morrow. Yes, when church is over we'll have a 
walk in the fields and gather daisies." And patting 
Davie on his head, covered with soft glistening hair, 
he walked obediently away to the little shed off the 
kitchen, where the great wooden mangle had its abode. 

But the well of poor Davie's heart had been stirred 
too rudely to become instantly calm again, and the 
very words uttered so innocently by his uncle at part- 
ing, with a view to comfort, had perhaps troubled it 
the most. For at the word " daisies '* a sudden vision 
of a lovely spring morning in his old home had risen 
vividly before him : his mother sitting on the bench 
beneath the limes, with her hat full of daisies on her 
knee, and Davie himself standing beside her, while 
with a long needle he strung them one by one on a 
thread, and hung them round her neck as a chain. 
This picture of quiet happiness and peace came so 
acutely before him, that he could still hear the voice 
of the cuckoo from the distant wood, and the panting 
breath of Caesar, who, stretched on the ground beside 
them, with his nose laid comfortably between his paws, 
only stirred now and again to snap, with a ferocious 
clap of his great jaws, at some offending fly. 

This scene, in its glory of sunshine and fresh green 
leaves, passed like a dissolving view from Davie's 
mental sight, giving place to the gloomy room in which 
he stood, and the desolate landscape without — the 
grey factory chimneys, the sooty tiles, the long lines 
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of half-washed clothes, waving to and fro across the 
dirty lanes, the distant roar of traffic, and the voices 
of squalid children quarrelling in the court beneath. 

Davie's little innocent mind could not take in all 
these separate points of ugliness and contrast, but it 
had the effect of turning his very heart sick ; and a 
grey desolation crept over his mind as, still sobbing 
and trembling, he crept up the stairs to his garret 
room. 

Davie had but one real pleasure in his new life, but 
one resource to while away the hours of darkness and 
despair, and that was the baby. Mrs. Priestley, grim, 
and gaunt, and hollow- cheeked, had yet a fair, stout- 
faced, chubby baby, all smiles, and dimples, and love, 
and numbering only ten short months. This baby 
Davie was growing to love. It was a necessity of his 
nature to love some one or something with a great 
warm love, given freely out of a bounteous heart — the 
love, in all its fulness and freshness, that he had given 
to his mother. How large a measure Caesar had also pos- 
sessed no one but Davie himself could tell, and perhaps 
the dog, who had always followed the child slavishly 
from room to room, from field to field, and who, from 
the time Davie could walk, had sat and watched him 
in his cradle with grave wondering eyes, and occasional 
friendly licks of his great red tongue. 

Every night of his life Davie prayed with simple 
faith that God would take care of his dear old Caesar, 
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and give him back to him again; and when lying 
wakeful in his bed, he pictured to himself joyful and 
unexpected meetings with his favourite — the sound of 
his pattering feet upon the road, the great deep bark 
of recognition, and the bounding leap of joy and love — 
till he could almost fancy he felt its rough curly form 
within his arms, and his hope grew almost into a reality. 

But the baby was no phase of hope : it was a reality 
— a real, fat, jolly, intelligent baby — a baby that rarely 
cried, always dribbled, and sometimes had a-clean white 
frock and pinafore. 

It was in search of this little mite of creation Davie 
climbed the garret stairs, hoping, under its gentle in- 
fluence, to shake off the weariness of heart which so 
often now oppressed him. 

"Eh, blubbery-eyes, what do you want up here?" 
cried no gentle voice, as little Davie pushed open the 
door of his tiny sleeping-room, and walked in ; " your 
face is enough to give a cat a stomach-ache. What 
have you been howling for now, you babby bom, 
you?" 

This complimentary speech proceeded from the lips 
of Sam Priestley — one of the many scions of the house 
— 3. great loutish red-haired youth, who generally worked 
in the factory ; but, having sprained his ankle in a fight 
with another boy the evening before, was for the pre- 
sent confined to his bed. 

Davie's heart was at the moment too full for speech. 
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He glanced with a deprecating air at his questioner, 
and then moved across the room towards the recess 
occupied by his own narrow bed, and in which the 
baby generally slept during the daytime. 

" I 'spose mother has been giving you a hiding, eh ? 
She's a capital good hand at tiiat kind of work, as I 
can certify. But hearken to me Davie : you take things 
too quiet like; why don't you bawl? Yell like blue 
murder, and kick, and whirl your arms about, and 
she '11 soon leave off, for she don't like the neighbours 
to hear it What was the row ? tell us, lad." And Sam 
poked his scarlet head and freckled face beyond the 
bed, waiting for an answer. 

"There was no row," replied Davie, trying to sub- 
due his sobs ; " only yoiu: father was saying something 
to me — something which — ^which — ^made ^" 

"Which made you blub. Eh, it was father, was 
il? "V/^ell, I guess what he was telling you, that he 
wasn't a-going to keep you any longer in these ere 
diggins. I could have put you up to that bit of news 
afore, for I heard mother say she *d send you to the 
union, if she^ didn't find they 'd take you in at the 
factory." 

"To the union!" gasped Davie, catching at the 
wooden bed-post, while he gazed across at his cousin's 
coarse imsympathizing face with a questioning glance 
of horror. 

"Ay, to the union ! Weren't you a young ape just 
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to blab out your age to the master of the factory ! 
Why, if you had let mother say as how you were past 
ten, they would have taken you in like winkin', and 
mother might have kept you a while longer." 

"But I am eight — I was eight my last birthday," re- 
plied poor Davie, wonderingly; "how could I tell him 
I was ten?" 

" How can a pig fly? Why, Davie, man, you have 
just about as much gumption in your old noddle as 
Aunt Sally has in her wooden head. Don't you see 
the lie of the land? You say you are ten years old to 
the master of the factory, and he says, ' All square ; 
come in and work;' or, on t'other hand, you say, 
' I 'm eight years old,' and that 's too young for the 
factory, for the law is strict ; so if the master is not 
told an age, he asks no questions. Why, I began to 
work in the factory when I wanted two months of eight 
years old ; but then I was a knowin' hand, not a poor 
country slob. And so father said he was going to send 
you to the union, did he ? " 

**No, no, he said nothing about the union — he is 
too good, he is too kind. I couldn't go to the union. 
Sammy, don't let them send me there. I '11 do every- 
thing they want me, only don't let them send me 
there." 

" That 's a good joke, my being able to prevent them. 
I tell you what : if mother once sets her mind on a 
thing, you might as well try to shake the moon out of 
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the sky as to change her. But there is the babby awake, 
now: you 'd better lift her up at once, or she '11 treat us 
to a regular roaring match." 

So Davie turned round and lifted up the little pink- 
frocked, pink-cheeked baby, who, with eyes still full of 
sleep, held out her arms to him and smiled lovingly ; 
and pressing her face in against his pinafore, he tried 
to hide the floods of bitter tears which streamed down 
his face at the cruel thought suggested to him by his 
cousin. 

"Give us the babby here," cried Sam, yawning, "till 
I have a twist and spree with her. It *s no end dull 
work stickin* upstairs in a rat-hole like this. Chuck us 
over the imp, till I see if I can't knock some fun out 
of her." 

But the imp had no wish to exchange the arms of 
her quiet gentle protector for the more rude embrace 
of her brother ; and as Sam extended his great freckled 
arms to take her, she screamed and clung on to Davie's 
neck and head with all the strength of her little body. 

" Give the child to me this minute," cried Sam, and 
growing angry at tM^ preference shown, "hand her 
over to me, I tell you, or I '11 shake her out of your 
arms." 

" She won't go, though I 'm trying all I can to make 
her," pleaded Davie, seeking to unwind the tightly- 
clasped arms. "Go to Sam — there's a good little 
Milly ; go to brother Sam." 
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*' I *11 see if she won't go," shouted Sam, furiously. 
"Let go the child, I tell you;" and snatching at the 
baby's pink frock, be clutched her towards him with 
such force that her tiny hands were wrenched from 
their close embrace ; but the gathers of tjie dress being 
too roughly sewn to bear the sudden weight of the 
child's body, gave way, and poor little Milly fell with 
no small force upon her face on the hard boards of 
the garret. 

There was a roar from Sam, a qry from Davie, and, 
after the pause of a second or so, a yell from the poor 
bruised and frightened baby. Davie caught her up in 
his arms and sought vainly to soothe her ; but Mrs. 
Priestley had heard the fall and the yell in the room 
below, and, with giant strides of anger, she came climb- 
ing up the stairs. 

, Davie never exactly knew what ensued upon her 
arrival : he only felt the baby snatched from his arms, 
a shower of swinging angry blows falling upon his head, 
neck, and face, that sent him reeling round the room, 
loud words and reproaches between mother and son, 
and a great mist before his own eyes, and a sudden 
sinking of body and mind. He could just remember 
crawling to his little bed, and throwing himself down 
upon the blue counterpane ; and all the rest of that 
evening passed over him like a fearful dream of dark- 
ness, horror, and despair, which in days long afterwards 
he shuddered to recall. 
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A RAILWAY TRIP. 

|HE next morning Davie came down to 
breakfast with pale face and heavy swollen 
eyelids, fearing to meet his aunt, or to ask 
the result of poor Mill/s fall j but Mrs. 
Priestley's storm was over for the present, and the 
baby, dressed in her neatest Sunday frock, held out 
her arms to greet him, and welcomed his appearance 
with frantic bounds and squeals of joy. 

The day, too, was a bright and cheerful one. Great 
gleams of sunshine came slanting down the narrow 
street, and the sounds of the early church bells rang 
pleasantly through the air; nor had Davie forgotten 
the whispered promise given him by his imcle the day 
before. The walk in the fields, the quiet talk over the 
past — the beautiful, golden past, with its long dream 
of love and peace and happiness ; and now and again 
Davie cast furtive glances towards his uncle, to see if 
he also remembered the compact of the previous day. 
But Tom Priesdey was too wide awake to show any 
excitement, or to descant upon pleasures to come. He 
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sat meekly at the side of his table, looking doubly meek 
in his polished, ill-fitting Sunday garments, and ate the 
brown bread and butter set before him by his wife with 
a passive expressionless face, on which no bright reflec- 
tion of pink-eyed daisies or golden buttercups could be 
traced. 

Mrs. Priestley presided over the breakfast-table, 
wielding a huge earthenware tea-pot with one hand, 
and a very small blue milk-jug with the other. Beside 
her also stood the platter for the bread, and the carv- 
ing-knife, with which she sawed off great hunks, and 
handed them down the table. It was indeed no small 
matter to fill so many hungry gaping mouths, for the 
Priestley family numbered eight — four sons and four 
daughters — and now there was little Davie to swell the 
crowd, though small indeed was the portion he con- 
sumed. But the last straw breaks the camel's back, 
and Mrs. Priestley regarded Davie and his wants as 
her last straw j and from the day he had entered her 
house, all her grievances and difficulties seemed to 
spring from his presence, 

"Who's going to church this morning?" she cried 
now, in her usual aggrieved voice, from the head of 
the table, as she glanced round her at her hopeful 
progeny. " I doubt but I '11 have to stay at home as 
usual to care the baby and cook the dinner. Not 
iJiuch church-going falls to my lot : a heathen would 
™ow more of his minister than I do." 
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" Why can't Davie mind the child ? Give Milly to 
Davie ! What good is that chap unless he can care 
the babby ?" cried a chorus of voices. " Why should 
any of us bide at home when he 's here?" 

"Davie, indeed!" cried Mrs. Priestley, derisively. 
" Do you want me to find the child dead and buried 
by the time I come back ? and she with two bumps 
as big as eggs on her head this minute from the fall 
he gave her. He's just about as good a nurse as 
aught else, is Davie." 

Davie's heart was longingly set on going to church 
with his uncle; but his unselfish nature made him offer 
his despised aid to his aunt 

" Indeed you may trust her to me," he said, in a 
low pleading voice. " I '11 not hurt her, nor let aught 
happen to her while you are away." 

" Oh, yes ! I dare say you 're fain to throw church 
overboard like all the rest o' them. Not a time I meets 
the minister in the street but he asks me why none o* 
mine goes to church ; and what can I do, unless I ties 
a string to their legs and drags them after me ? A nice 
set you are, with your skittle-alleys, and your ball-alleys, 
and your Sunday teas and merrymakings ! And now, 
here 's young Davie just foUowin' in the same steps. 
I'd ha' thought your mother, with all her lady- like 
ways, would ha' made something better out o* ye ! " 

" I love going to church ! " cried Davie, doing brave 
battle with his tears and his mantling blushes. "I 
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always went to church with — ^with her ! " Poor Davie 
shrank, he could not tell why, from speaking of his 
mother in such a company. 

"And I suppose I'm to sit at home and mind the 
children, and get a snatch o' prayers anyhow I can, 
while you go off to yoiu: church, eh ? If you have had 
so much chiurch-going as you say, you may well bide 
at home, and let your betters get a bit of your waste 
vittles.** 

" The boy offered to bide at home in the first go- 
off," observed Mr. Priestley, in his quiet, unobtrusive 
voice; "but you're not content without an argument 
Can't you give Sam the baby to care, who is tied by 
the leg to his bed, and let Davie come to church wf 
the rest of us ? " 

This interference on her husband's part brought 
down, as might have been expected, from Mrs. Priest- 
ley a perfect hailstorm of reproaches and taunts and 
invectives, showered upon the offending heads of both 
Tom Priestley and little Davie; but Tom remained 
passive throughout; and little Davie, though his heart 
throbbed loudly against the hard edge of the wooden 
table, uttered not a word. 

The upshot of the whole argument resulted, as might 
nave been foreseen, in Davie's detention in the house 
as prisoner and nurse, and Mrs. Priestley's exit with 
her own family, save Sam, some to church, and others 
to less Sabbath-like enjoyments. 
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Poor Davie ! it was some slight compensation to 
him for his disappointment, that the baby actually 
squealed with joy when it was deposited in his arms. 
She seemed to retain no resentful remembrance of 
yesterday's fall, but clung to him with all the undis- 
guised affection of childhood. 

Nor did the time itself of his imprisonment seem so 
very long. The baby appeared almost too well inclined 
for sleep, going off at once into a doze when he laid it 
down in the cradle, and sleeping during the whole of 
church-time. Davie, with his Bible and prayer-book 
on his knee, sat reading on the little bench beside it, 
mechanically moving the rockers to and fro, while his 
mind was deeply interested in the history of little 
Samuel — the mother's love, the coat brought every 
year as a token of affection, and the voice of God call- 
ing to the child in the silence and gloom of the night. 
He was still reading, with his head bent low down over 
the book, and a strange feeling of sympathy aroused in 
his heart between himself and the child Samuel sepa- 

ft 

rated from his mother at this early age, when the door 
of the kitchen was pushed furtively open, and, looking 
up, Davie beheld the meek face of his uncle. 

" Put up thy books, lad, and make haste and come 
out I sHpped out o* church a trifle afore the sermon 
ended, so as to get a grip o' thee before they all come 
trooping home. Let 's be off quick to the buttercups 
and daisies, and no one to hinder us." 

8—2 
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" How can I leave baby?" pleaded Davie, with flush«- 
ing cheeks, and eyes suddenly illuminated at the golden 

vision before him. " I should so like to go, but ^" 

here Davie glanced at the cradle, where the baby still 
slept heavily, with a bright red flush on its rounded 
cheek, and a dimpled arm lying like wax upon the 
blue counterpane. " She is in such a nice sleep," he 
murmured, regretfully: "if she were awake, I might run 
up and give her into Sam's care for the few minutes 
till they come home; but it seems cruel like to rouse 
her." 

" Ah, it do, the pretty ! " responded Mr. Priestley, 
as, coming forward, he glanced with a paternal fond- 
ness at the sleeping baby ; " not that it might not be 
done without rousing her, if I tucked the cot imder 
my arm and carried her up body and bones. Eh, 
Davie, what dost thee think, lad ? " 

"What would aunt say?" murmured Davie, ner- 
vously. 

" Tut, man I what would a bear say if you trod on 
its paws ? we can't be measuring her anger with a foot- 
rule. We are sure to catch toco whether we bide or 
whether we make off, so here goes, old lady 1 " And 
raising the cradle gently from the floor, Mr. Priestley 
carried it across the kitchen, and up the creaking stairs, 
to Sam's room, on the floor of which he deposited his 
burden. 

"Eh, what's this for, governor?" cried the youth, 
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not too well pleased at the sudden entry. " I 'se not 
a-goin' to turn nursemaid, not I. Mother said as how 
Davie was to care for the babby, and ** 

" Hush, Sammy, lad, and hearken to me,** replied 
his father, drawing near his son's bed, and speaking in 
a somewhat mysterious voice : " doan't thee go and 
wake the child, she's well set on for another hour's 
sleep, and won't trouble thee. 111 promise. Davie and 
I have a bit o* a spree on hand, which we *re fain to 
start on before mother comes in. So look thee, Sam;" 
then Mr. Priestley dived into the almost unfathomable 
depths of his Sunday trousers pocket, and searched 
about in its realms for some moments. " Look, Sam, 
here *s sixpence for thee, and doan't throw stones in 
our path, but when the mother comes home, tell her 
we 're gone out for a bit of a Sunday walk, and make 
as little fuss out o' the matter as need be; and if we *re 
not back to dinner, she needn't fash herself nor keep 
nought for us ; we '11 have a snack somewhere, if needs 
be, but to my mind a mouthful o' real country air, and 
a sight o' the green fields and hedges, is more fillin' 
than half a pot of biled cabbage and bacon. So, mind 
thee, Sam, and keep the old lady in good humour, and 
don't let the babby fret, and maybe I '11 do more for 
thee by-and-bye." 

Sam's freckled face beamed all over at the sight of 
the coin lying on the palm of his father's thin bony 
hand, awaiting his consent to the proposed plan, and 
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representing as it did to him an unlimited store of 
tobacco to consume during his enforced quiet, he was 
not likely to withhold it 

" Ay, ay, will I ; leave the babby where she is, and 
off with you both as fast as you can go, for I heard the 
half-hour strike in tlie railway station. She '11 be hurry- 
ing home after thee pretty soon ; so you 'd better be off 
now." 

" Thank 'ee, Sam," replied his father, nervously, while 
for a moment he held his son's rough hand in grateful 
pleasure. " Thank 'ee, Sam ; but, mind, I 'm not sneak- 
ing out after aught wrong, or making off wi* the lad on 
false pretences ; I doan't want thee to tell mother no- 
thing but what 's as true as the sky yonder. We *ve got 
a bit of a fancy to cool our feet in the green grass, and 
to stretch our limbs in the hay-fields ; it's many a day 
since I took the longing in my head, and I 'd like to 
follow it up once in a way ; so, Sam, good bye to thee, 
lad, and keep a close eye t' the babby." 

"Never fear, governor, 1*11 look arter her; you'll 
find her as right as a trivet when you come home." 
And with this reassuring remark, Mr. Priestley de- 
scended into the kitchen, put on his wideawake hat, 
and, taking Davie by the hand, they were soon outside 
in the open air, and pushing on with quick, eager steps 
towards the outskirts of the town. 

" We must make the best of our time, Davie, man, or 
we'll scarcely touch the grass before we have to turn 
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back," urged Mr. Priestley every now and again, when 
Davie's steps lagged a little from the unaccustomed 
vigour of the pace : " there ain't a breath of fresh air, 
nor a sight o' a buttercup to be seen nearer than five 
miles, and the evenings are growing shorter now than 
they were a while ago, so keep up your steam, Davie, 
and step out like a good 'un." 

At each fresh admonition from his uncle Davie tried 
to put on the necessary steam, but the cramped life 
he had been leading lately had told on his once robust 
body, so that the effort to keep pace with his itncle 
became at length more a soiurce of pain than pleasure. 
He tried to fancy that at the comer of each fresh street 
or lane he would catch a glimpse of a green field, or 
at least an outline of distant hills ; but no, each row 
of houses seemed longer and more hopeless than the 
last, and had not Mr. Priestley suddenly halted op- 
posite a printed bill, Davie must have begged for a 
breathing space ; and now, as his uncle followed down 
a long line of figures with his lank forefinger, Davie 
leaned his back against a lamp-post, and tried to take 
in a fresh stock of strength and breath. He felt his 
little body panting all over like the poor tired sheep 
he had sometimes seen driven past his mother's gate 
on their way to the village fair, and his mind travelled 
off into a reverie of country sights and -sounds, from 
which he was somewhat rudely aroused by the scream 
of a railway engine, shrieking, as it seemed, into his 
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very ear, and a puff of white steam rose up above the 
wall in front of him. 

At the same moment his uncle, possessed, it seemed 
to him, by some strange vagary, caught him by the 
arm, and, looking into his face with a comical mixture 
of cunning and innocent mirth, began once again, with 
even more energy than before, to search the depths of 
his ample trousers pockets. 

" What is the matter, uncle ? what are we stopping 
here for?" cried Davie, gazing in great bewilderment 
at Mr. Priestley's strange face and excited gestures. 

" Nay, nay, never thee mind. I 'm just a-goin* to 
count what tin I have in my pocket, and then we '11 
see, lad, we '11 see." 

" We '11 see what ? " asked Davie, curiously. 

"The man in the moon, and all the rest of his 
family," replied Mr. Priestley, with another knowing 
wink as he tried to subtract a very small number of 
silver coins from amongst a great heap of copper 
which he held in the palm of his hand. 

" It 's all right," he said at length, having selected a 
couple of silver pieces, and returning the remainder 
to their original abode, " it 's all right, Davie, man, we 
can have our spree and yet not rob the poor missus 
of a cent. I earned two bob yesterday on an errand 
over and above the usual regulation pay, and when 
we are goin' to shoot our heads out o' the earth a bit. 
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we may as well bust out into a great flower all at once; 
and now if you can carry your poor pins up yon flight 
o' steps, you'll not have much more walking for awhile, 
I promise you, but sit and rest yourself, and see the 
green fields skimmin' by like the flight of the weaver's 
shuttle." 

Davie thought his uncle had suddenly left his senses, 
he seemed so strangely excited and his words sounded 
so wild and odd ; but he followed him up the high 
steps and under the arched roof above: there he halted 
again while his uncle pushed some money in at a kind 
of trap-door, out of which he duly received in return 
two pieces of coloured cardboard. 

"There, keep that till you're asked for it, and mind 
you take care of it," cried Mr. Priestley, giving one of 
these tickets into Davie's hands. " Now follow me." 
And, descending another long flight of stairs, Davie 
mechanically followed his leader, wondering anxiously 
what was to come next. 

" Tickets, please," cried a stately official with a red 
band round his cap, holding out his hand towards the 
boy as he sought to pass on. 

Davie looked vacantly up into the man's face and 
appealingly towards his uncle, but the ticket was suf- 
ficiently visible through his half-closed fingers, and the 
guard took possession of it with small ceremony, tore 
it in two, and returned one-half to its owner. " Pass 
on," he cried, as Davie with flushed face looked at the 
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torn remnant and hesitated ; " pass on, little chap, and 
don't fill up the gangway." 

Davie did pass on, and hurriedly sought for his uncle 
in the crowd of persons already assembled on the path* 
way. 

" See, imcle ! '* cried Davie, seizing his uncle by the 
coat-tail; "they have torn what you gave me in half: 
I couldn't help it" 

"Oh, it's all right!" he replied, laughing; "it was 
a return ticket I gave you; not a single one." Then, see- 
ing Davie's puzzled questioning eyes fixed on him, he 
added, "Why, lad, one would think thee hadst never 
seen a railway ticket afore now ! " 

" Railway ? " cried Davie, his whole face colouring 
up, and his eyes flashing with excitement; "am I going 
in a railway carriage ? Uncle, do tell me ! am I really 
going to travel in a railway carriage to-day ? " 

" Why, yes, to be sure, you silly chap ! Didst never 
ride in a railway trap afore this ? " 

" Never," replied Davie, excitedly, " never. Mother 
once gave me a box of carriages, and an engine with 
a big chimney, that ran down a lot of rails; but I never, 
never saw a real railway line before." 

The people who were on the platform, and heard 
Davie's words, and saw his innocent wondering eyes, 
smiled at the boy's ignorance, while not a few watched, 
with some curiosity, for the first effect produced on 
the child's mind by the sight of the rushing engine. 
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" Here she comes ! " cried Mr. Priestley, as a distant 
rumbling sound made itself heard, accompanied by the 
violent ringing of a bell somewhere close at hand. 

Little Davie stole closer to his uncle's side. There 
was something to him quite awful in the sound of the 
rushing steam and the trembling movement of the 
ground. 

" Thou 'rt never afraid, lad ? " cried his imcle, as he 
felt the little hand stealing towards his for support. 
" Eh, but thou hast a scared face, surely. Here, I '11 
give thee a lift in my arms while she 's a-comin' in : I 
doubt but I was a trifle white in the gills myself the 
first time I ^' 

But before the good man could finish his sentence, 
the engine, with a scream that made every one on the 
platform start, emerged fi:om beneath the bridge at his 
right hand, and in a minute more, with poor Davie 
still clinging round him in an agony of fear, Mr. 
Priestley was pushed by the guard into a third-class 
carriage, and the train, with another shrill whistle, 
passed out of the gloom of the station, into the some- 
what less obscure air of the foggy manufacturing city. 

At first, Davie only ventured upon furtive glances, 
stolen from beneath the sheltering flap of his imcle's 
coat, at the flying roofs of houses and the myriad 
chimneys, which seemed to waltz round on either side 
of the line, the telegraph-posts chasing each other at 
a fearful speed, and now and then a glimpse, of a street, 
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with its shuttered shop-windows, and passengers, and 
cabs, all rushing away from him at the same wild 
pace. 

But by-and-bye the air became brighter, the fog and 
smoke grew less dense, and patches of blue sky smiled 
at them pleasantly overhead. Davie had not seen such 
a sky this many and many a day : he lifted up his head 
and smiled towards the gilt-edged clouds in silent re- 
sponse. 

And now there were fields, and groups of smutty 
sheep, and close-cropped pollards bending over narrow 
streams of muddy water. Davie's little heart began to 
swell and bound with a silent suppressed excitement 
— if only they would not hurry on so, leaving him no 
time to dwell upon the fleeting beauty. 

"Will all these things never stop racing on?" he 
said at length, in a nervous whisper, to his uncle, as a 
windmill with outstretched wings, which had attracted 
his special attention, flew past at lightning speed like 
all the rest of them. 

" Oh, yes, they will stand still firm enough by-and- 
bye ; they must be nearly tired of their race by this 
time," cried Uncle Priestley, carrying out the childish 
joke. 

"What makes them run?" asked Davie, wonder- 
ingly, " it makes my head feel giddy to watch them." 

" Good gracious, child ! you don't really think the 
trees and fields have got legs and wings, do you ? it 's. 
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we as is racin' along, not the great lubberly fields, as 
has as much idea of racin* as an old cart-horse." 

Here a long shrill whistle interrupted Mr. Priestley's 
discourse, and the train began to slacken its speed 
slowly but surely; and where had the great puffing 
engine, with its shrieks and its busy haste, carried 
them ? 

Into a lovely country spot, out of sight of the manu- 
j^cturing town, and its smoke, and its fog, and its din 
— a spot where the calm fields lay basking in sunshine, 
and the red com thrilled as the breeze simmered 
through its ripe ears ; where clear pools of water re- 
flected the blue sky, and the brown and spotted kine 
which stood knee-deep in their cool retreats. Mea- 
dows, too, bordered with Michaelmas daisies and red 
poppies, could be seen stretching far out towards a 
little church sheltered beneath the trees. These were 
the objects visible firom the windows of the railway 
carriage — objects which raised a sudden storm of joy 
and sorrow in Davie's all-too-sensitive heart, and 
which brought clouds of tears to dim the beauty of 
the outside world ; but these he dashed quickly away 
as his imcle called, " Davie, man, shake yourself up a 
bit, for we Ve come to the end of our journey ; this is 
the last station on the line ! " a command which Davie 
hastened to obey, shaking himself up into smiles, and 
swallowing his still-rising tears, as he left the train, and 
followed his imcle to the terminus. And a very pretty 
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station it was, with its new Gothic buildings fresh from 
the hands of the architect and painters, and ahready 
bordered with beds of fragrant carnation and brilliant 
nasturtium blossoms. 

They passed out through a small gate (showing their 
tickets again as they did so) into a green lane beyond, 
smelling deliciously of meadow-sweet and fragrant 
briar, and over whose hedges the woodbine climbed 
in luscious profusion. 

" Eh, Davie, lad, this is something like the country; 
it *s rare and beautiful, and smells quite heavenly. I 
never seed a place so full of flowers springin* up quite 
natural; and hark to the bird singing overhead: it's 
just a wee black speck in the clouds, and yet you hear 
its song as plain as if it were sittin* on the hedgerow 
yonder." 

"It's a lark !" cried Davie; "there were heaps of 
them at home — ^at mother's home — and she always 
loved to hear them sing." 

" I suppose you '11 be trying to make me think that 
the country you come from was just as fine as this, 
eh ? " cried Uncle Priestley, with a curious wink of his 
eye, and playful smile, while he stopped at a gate 
leading into a field, and surveyed the landscape be- 
yond. " Hadst ever such mountains as those yonder 
to boast of? I should think not. Stand upon the 
bars here, Davie, lad, and see yonder ! " 

Davie raised himself upon the gate, so that he could 
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see across the field, and catch a glimpse of the blue 
hills beyond. He did not answer his uncle at once, 
but seemed intently surveying the country and all its 
bearings. 

" I could almost think I was at home,*' he said at 
length, with a long regretful-sounding sigh. "There 
was just such a town on the top of the highest hill, 
and the roads and fields on the slopes had nearly the 
same shape. The heather, too, growing so purple on 
the rocks ; it 's just like home — ^just 1 " 

" Eh, what a vain little chap it is ! " cried Uncle 
Priestley, in the same droll voice ; " why, you would 
have me believe at one moment that- there was no 
place like home, and now you will have it that every 
place and everything is like home. Come along, and 
don't stand there gaping, or you '11 begin by-and-bye 
to think it is home, and then I 'd have a hard task to 
bring thee back again with me." 

Davie's heart was too fiill to speak, for it was cruelly 
like home — the home of long ago ; the very road he 
took was the counterfeit of his favourite woodbine lane, 
where, after church on Sundays, he strolled hand in 
hand with his mother, and heard her tell, in simpler 
words, the truths the preacher had sought so earnestly 
to convey. 

It was so like home ! The very hedgerows seemed 
to speak to him, and the woodbine's fragrant fingers 
to beckon him forward. 
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He began almost to wish he had not come there. 
The pleasure so ardently coveted was turning to a 
strange and burning pain. To be so like the place he 
would have given all he possessed to see, and yet to be 
so far removed from it ! Poor Davie lingered behind 
with his face turned in towards the friendly hedge, so 
that his uncle might not witness his disappointment 

Just then, from behind a clump of trees not very 
Tar distant^ the church bells began to soimd. They 
rose up on the air solemnly and sweetly, and both 
Davie and his imcle paused for a moment to listen. 

The sound was not a usual one, especially in a retired 
country village, where a clanging bell to call the folks 
to church is generally the solitary inhabitant of the 
belfry ; but this was a chime of bells, very simple, it 
is true, but sweet and clear and wonderfully melodious. 
Poor Mr. Priestley stood like one entranced, drinking 
in the novel mellow sounds that seemed to make all 
the air around him vibrate with harmony. 

" Eh, Davie, dost hear yon music ? It a'most sounds 
a-falling like from heaven. Hast ever heard sucli 
bells as these afore ? Never, I warrant 1 " 

There was no response. Mr. Priestley looked round 
him for the laggard — for the little blue-eyed boy wlio 
a moment before had been dallying with the woodbine 
and briars — but the lane was empty. Little Davie 
was nowhere to Ibe seen. The sound of the bells had 
spirited him away. 
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Mr. Priestley mslifM live ly gnessed tiie cause. He 
had fofgotten, in the &st mazneDt of surprise and 
pleasme, when die bdk fizst burst on his ears, that 
the chime, so new and strange to him, had been long 
l^fniHar to his ncphcw ; and that Davie's mocher, and 
his own aster — his beantifbl dead sister — lay sleeping 
beneath tibe shadow of this veiy church, whose peds 
had rung but a moment ago so joyously on the air. 

Davie, no doubt, had suddenly awakened from his 
dream of conntiy sights and sounds at the £rst well- 
known burst of music coming across the tree-tops ; 
and Mr. Priestley hurried forward, blaming himself 
that he had not told the boy at first the object of his 
expedition, and been by his side at such a moment of 
miexpected trial and joy. 

He found him, as he eiq)ected he would £nd him, 
low on his &ce, with his cheek pressed against the 
hard stone, and his arms thrown around the simple 
headstone that told the history di Mary Chalmers, 
who died at the eariy age of twenty-eight years, and 
whose spirit was not there, but was risen. 

Mr. Priestley sat down on a tombstone hard by, 
and waited till the first burst of the child's grief was 
over. He had the tenderest woman's heart, and every 
sob which came firom the little fellow l3ang prostrate 
on the groimd foimd an echo in his kindly breast 

It was Davie who moved first, and so quietly did 
he rise up and bid his tender farewell to the grave, 

4 
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that Uncle Priestley did not know he was beside him, 
till, suddenly looking round, he saw Davie standing 
with a few blades of rank grass in his hand, and a 
yellow dandelion flower. 

"Eh, Davie, lad, art ready to move on now?" he 
asked, rising and taking the little fellow by the hand. 
" I had thought of turning in here for the service, but 
I doubt we should do wiser to push on. Our hearts 
are a trifle full just now, and our thoughts would be 
wandering outside i' the gravestones, instead of rising 
up to the beautiful heaven, where — where— — " the 
kind man pointed to the grave half hidden by an in- 
tervening willow, for the words which he would have 
spoken he could not utter. Davie pressed his hand 
silently, and they both turned out of the churchyard 
into the road. 

"Are wc going home — I mean to our home, mother's 
and mine?" pleaded Davie, as he stood outside in the 
shady entrance to the church. " I should hke to see 
it so much, just for a minute, or even less. Do, uncle, 
please do ! " 

" And where else do you suppose I was thinking oi 
taking you 7 " asked Mr. Priestley, smiUng pleasantly 
into the eyes turned so beseechingly up to him. " Oi 
course we are going there, and, as the train does not 
start home until six in the evening, we shall have lots 
of time to go over the old d^ngs ; so, cheer «p, 
Pavic^ lad, and let 's turn our thoughts on all the good 
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God's blessings, and not keep lingering over the past, 
which, though a trifle dark, no doubt, for you and me 
to look back on, is wonderfully bright for her, singing 
up yonder wi' all the angels of heaven to keep her 
company." 





Cj^rrjpfttr IV. 

MARTHA'S VISITORS. 

[iNCE the day he had been taken from it 
by his aunt, Davie had never heard one 
word of or concerning his old home. It 
had been sold long ago, no doubt to meet 
the hungry calls of the creditors ; not that Davie knew 
what creditors were; but Martha, dear old Martha, 
had told him it must be sold, and perhaps those who 
had bought it would refuse to admit him ; but Uncle 
Priestley scorned such an idea, saying, at each fresh 
suggestion, 

"Leave the matter in my hands. Were the gate 
made of red-hot steel, and a fiery dragon guardmg it 
at the other side, I 'd fight your way through it. Ay, 
ay, leave the matter in my hands 1 " % 

Uncle Priestley did not look like one capable of 
carrying out such an encounter, but Davie, with simple 
faith, drew courage from his words. 

The gate of the old house was shut when they 
reached it; and, though no dragon was there with 
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fieiy eyes and yawmng moadi to stop their passage, 
a heavy chain, drawn dirou^ the bars and securely 
fastened widi a laige iron padlock, made as effectual a 
resistance. Davie, with swelling heart full of bitterest 
disappointment, looked up into his uncle's face for the 
promised aid ; but the moment of this suspense was 
happily short Scarcely had the iron chain fallen from 
Mr. Priestley's hand, than the clang of the heavy metal 
roused at least one inmate of the cottage. There was 
a quick sharp bark, a sudden burst through the laurus- 
tinus-bushes, and in another minute — a minute of 
agonized suspense and expectation to the child, whose 
£ice was pressed against the bars outside — a large 
deer-hound sprang over the fence which bordered the 
pleasure-groimd, and, with five or six huge bounds 
along the gravelled walk, was at the gate, croucliing 
down low to the child's figure, and covering his face 
and hands with kisses. 

" Caesar, Caesar ! It 's Caesar — ^my own dog Caesar ! 
my beauty — my precious — my own, own darling!" 
Davie's voice rose high and pitiful in the great excite- 
ment of the moment. 

Some one within the cottage had also heard the 
clanking fall of the heavy chain, and the dog's hoarse 
bark, annoimcing the presence of strangers, and now 
the bolt of the cottage door is swiftly drawn back, and 
a woman's figure, shading her face with her hands, 
appears imder the spreading arms of the beech-tree. 
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"Hullo, Martha, here we are ! *' cries Uncle Priestley's 
cheery voice. " I've brought the little chap to see you." 

The woman turns into the house for an instant with 
an exclamation of thankful, bewildered joy, and re- 
appears in a moment with the key of the gate in her 
hand, and after this Davie scarcely seemed to know 
what happened. He knew that the dog and the wo- 
man and the kind thoughtful uncle were all around 
him, but the gravelled walk, and the beech-trees, and 
the bright patches of flower-beds seemed receding from 
him, as they had done in the train, and he fancied he 
could ahnost hear the hissing sound of the steam in 
his ears. 

Then some one caught him up in her arms, and 
the dear old tones and the familiar epithets of love 
banished the sickness and the faintness ; and the beau- 
tiful bright home his heart had asked so often to see 
smiled at him pleasantly through the eyes of the holly- 
hocks and dahlias. 

*' My lamb — my pretty one— my sweet angel ! " 
These words came flowing over his mind like water on 
a thirsty rock. How long it was since he had heard 
himself called by such endearing names ! and yet it 
seemed to him now, sitting on Martha's knee in the 
cool green seat beneath the limes, as if it were but 
yesterday since he had been there before ; and the 
intermediate gap of sorrow and trouble and suffering 
was happily, for the time, forgotten 
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^^ And how does it come that you are here in the 
lodge still, eh, Martha ? " asked Uncle Priestley, when 
the good woman paused for a moment in her outburst 
of welcome and love ; " we thought that the place had 
been brought to the hammer long ago, and sold. We 
had fears, both Davie and I, that we could only have 
peeped through the bars of the cage, and now here 
you are as if the place were yoiu: own, and nobody to 
hinder your coming or going." 

" Neither is there, sir, thank God for it ! *' replied 
Martha, reverently. " Ay, thank God, say I, that them 
as have bought the place are such as will value it." 

" Then the place is sold ? " 

"Why, sir" — Martha was too attached to the me- 
mory of her late mistress to forget that she owed some 
degree of deference to Mrs. Chalmers* brother — " why, 
sir, begging your pardon, but you ought to know all 
about it, for I sent a letter full of all the news of the 
place to Master Davie not a fortnight ago." 

"Davie, lad, how's this? asked Mr. Priestley, more 
sharply than was his wont. " Why hast thou kept all 
the news Martha sent thee in her letter to thysel'? 
It was somewhat stiff and crabbed in thee, I must say, 
surely ! " 

"What letter?" asked Davie, whose mind being 
completely engrossed by the attentions of his dear 
dog, had not heard a word of the foregoing conversa- 
tion, " What letter, uncle ? " 
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" Dost thou not hear, child ? " replied Uncle Priest- 
ley, testily ; " the letter Martha wrote thee about the 
place, and all the rest o* it. Answer me at once ! why 
didst not show it me, lad ? " 

Davie looked up into his uncle's face, while the 
blood rushed up in waves over his cheeks, ears, and 
temples. He understood the question now; but he 
hesitated 

"Answer me at once !" repeated Mr. Priestley, stamp- 
ing feebly on the gravel pathway in his rising wrath. 
"Did you get the letter, Davie, or not?" 

" I did," replied Davie, while he cast his eyes upon 
the ground, and the beautiful carnation colour which 
had covered his face deepened painfully. 

" And why didst keep the news from thy poor uncle ? 
It was not good of thee, Davie," pleaded Martha, re- 
proachfully. 

Then the truth burst out ; while the unmerited re- 
buke brought hot tears into poor Davie's eyes. 

" I could not show it to him. I would have shown 
it to him first if he had been there ; but — but they 
snatched it from my hand and threw it in the fire." 

" Threw it in the fire ! " replied Martha, in amaze- 
ment ; while it was now Uncle Piiestle/s turn to grow 
hot and red. 

" Who threw it there ? " he asked, nervously. 

Poor Davie paused, looking up into his uncle's face. 

" Out with it, lad ! Truth is truth, all the world 
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over ! " cried Mr. Priestley, gathering up all his moral 
strength to bear the blow. 

" I could not make out the words," pleaded Davie, 
in a low voice; "and so — so — I took them into the 
kitchen, where Sammy and Aunt Priestley were sitting 
beside the fire, and I asked Sammy to read it for me ; 
but he only laughed, and said, 'Could an elephant 
dance the polka ? ' Then Aunt Priestley said, * Give it 
to me ;' and — ^and," (Davie turned away his face from 
his imcle's anxious gaze), " and after a few words, she 
stopped, and said, * I *11 read no more of this,' and so 
—so I stretched out my hand for the letter again, and 
she was angry, and threw — threw it into the fire." 

" Then it was a shame of her !" cried Martha, angrily, 
her hot spirit getting the better of her temper for the 
moment. " I *m not the one to put that in a letter 
which a child might not read : ay, every line and letter 
o' it you might have read, Davie!" Then suddenly 
catching a sight of Mr. Priestley's distressed face, she 
paused, and added, " Not but that I have faults like 
all the rest of the world; and you too, Davie, you may 
have angered her, my lamb." 

" No, no ; the child had nought to say to it," said 
poor Tom Priestley, meekly. " At least, I think not. 
But the the poor wife has a load of care to drag after 
her day by day, and sometimes she takes the staggers, 
and scarce knows what she 's doing. No, no, Martha ! 
the letter was all right — ^all right, I make sure ; unless 
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perhaps it was a trifle sweet to her taste, that may have 
been ; for she 's one o' that sort as thinks salt more 
wholesome nor sugar." 

" Yes,*' replied Davie, innocently, with a vague idea 
he was falling in with his uncle's theory ; " yes, that 
was it She said the best bee in the hive could be 
poisoned with too much honey. She was sorry after- 
wards, and she tried to pull it out again; but the 
paper was all scorched, and we could not make it out 
— ^not a single line of it'* 

" You don't look like one poisoned with too much 
honey, my poor white-faced lamb," whispered Martha 
in an imdertone, as she gazed at the pleading face 
raised up towards hers, "unless, indeed,** she added in 
a still more inaudible tone, " wasps* honey. I dare say 
you get plenty of that But I can go over all my news 
again — ^where did I leave off, sir?'* 

" You told us the place had been taken by folk as 
would value it, but you did not say who they were, or 
where they came from, nor how long it has been sold.'* 

" It has been sold this month or five weeks past ; 
and well I ought to remember all about it, for I was 
just sitting on this same bench, with my bit o' knitting 
in my hand, and my mind wanderin' about over all 
that 's come and gone since I first came to stay here, 
when I heard the click o' the garden gate, and starts 
up, thinkin* some one is comin' to steal a handful of 
flowers or cabbages ; and what do I see but a gentle- 
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man and lady walking along the path, the gentleman 
tall and slight like, and good-looking, and the lady 
leaning on his arm; and she so fair and beautifi^l, and 
winning-like in her ways and smiles, I thought I had 
never seen such another in the place since my own 
pretty mistress died; and her hair the same golden 
colour j and so simple dressed, too, as if she were one 
of small account in the place ; and who were they, do 
you think, but the great lord and lady that live up 
at the Castle beyond. Well I I, knowing nought of this, 
showed them over the bit o' garden and the house, 
and she said the place was imcommon neat, and asked 
leave to gather a handful of lavender-stalks ; and when 
I come to tell her my good mistress died" — here 
Martha's voice faltered — "and how — how my pretty 
lamb here was torn — taken from my arms, she asks so 
kind like, 'Where is he now? is he happy?' and all I 
could say was, * I pray God he is \ night and day I 
pray God to make that child happy, and I trust he is;' 
and so she stopped to pick a pansy from the comer of 
yon bed, and two big tears, as large as beans, fell down 
right out of her eyes — one on the jBowers and the other 
on her bonnet-strings — and when she looks up she 
says, with such a pretty smile, and, as it were, making 
excuse for herself, *I am very fond of children — it 
pains me to hear of their being in trouble ; ' and after 
a pause, * Please let me hear if ever this little Davie is 
in want of anything — ^money or friends or anything — 
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and I am sure we shall be very happy to help him, 
shan't we, George?' she says, looking up into the 
gentleman's face ; and his lordship said, of course, as 
how he would be delighted to do an)rthing he could ; 
and after that she put a half-a-crown into my hand, and 
said good bye as friendly as if she were quite a humble 
person ; and they both walked away up the lane as 
quiet and easy as if they hadn't as much as a horse in 
their stable." 

" And so they have bought the place, have they ? " 
asked Uncle Priestley, whose simple mind was much 
interested in Martha's recital. 

"Ay, have they; bought it out-and-out, and it's to 
be part and parcel of the demesne. Yonder thorn- 
hedge is to be cut down, and a new avenue made; 
for, you see, up to this time they had to make a great 
circumbendibus to get out into the church road o' 
Sundays, and now they will come down on it through 
the woodbine lane as straight a'most as the crow's 
flight." 

" And the cottage will be left standing just as it is, 
eh ? " questioned Mr. Priestley. 

" Ay, not a stone o' it touched. Her ladyship says 
it will make a rare pretty lodge ; and the flower-beds 
and all are to stand just as she — my mistress — left 
them ; * for,' says her ladyship, * I might lay out a hun- 
dred gardens and not fall on so tasty a pattern ;' and a 
right tasteful lady she is herself, God bless her ! " 
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" And who is to take care of the lodge ? I suppose 
she '11 put her gardener in it." 

" That I can't say ; only I Vc promised to bide here 
and keep it for her until such time as he and she goes 
up to London, where they have a grand house in a 
place they call Park Lane^ though how they comes to 
build such rich folks' houses in a lane is summat I 
cannot understand." 

" They say Park Lane is a rare fine spot in London," 
murmured Mr. Priestley, musmgly : " them that called 
it first by such an outlandish-sounding name must have 
been at a rare loss for words." 

*' Ay, so they must ; and I have a thought in my 
heart that when I 'm in Lunnon, I '11 walk over and 
take a look al the place. She 's just that kind of a 
lady would never hinder me of coming to the house, 
though the servants, with their wigs and their powder 
up yonder, are like an army of soldiers keeping guard 
over her. But, dear heart," cried Martha, turning 
suddenly round and looking into David's face, " why, 
I bethink me now, thou must have seen the lady thysel' ; 
she was sitting in the coach, right opposite thee, lad, 
the day that thou wast carried off from here : dost 
remember, birdie ? a real beautiful lady with yellow 
hair, and such a sweet pretty face ! " 

But Davie, alas ! up to this moment, had been lost 
in a reverie of his own, and Martha's question fell on 
unheeding ears. 
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Through all the long conversation and explanation 
which had taken place between his nurse and his uncle, 
poor Davie had sat in a trance of pleasure on Martha's 
lap. He was in his old home on his faithful nurse's 
knee ; her arms were around him ; his dog was lying 
in the sunshine panting forth his excitement at his feet; 
and the old familiar hills were stretched out before 
him under the fringed outline of the lime-blossomed 
branches. 

It was only in a vague unreasoning way that their 
conversation had reached his ears, and left a faint 
tracery-work of pleasure on his mind. The news that 
Martha was to live at the old home, at least for a time, 
had soothed and calmed his brain. He had drifted 
off again into the fields bright with cowslips and prim- 
roses, where on sunny afternoons he had lain listen- 
ing to the bleating of the lambs, and watching the 
birds flying to and fro to their nests in the trees; 
and while the discussion about Park Lane and its in- 
appropriate surname was carried on between his uncle 
and Martha, there arose, like ghosts, the dim outlines 
of some great city to form a background of gloom and 
trouble beyond the bright fields in which his mind was 
revelling. 

It was with some difficulty Martha made him under- 
stand her question at all, and not until after a lengthened 
pause could Davie recall the face of the lady who had 
sat in the coach opposite him — her yellow hair and her 
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pleasant voice y but when he did, some painful recol- 
lection seemed to arise at the same time in his mind; 
and Martha, who could never forget to her dying day 
the cruel blow she had seen fall on her favourite's head, 
recognized the startled expression of pain, and for- 
bore all further questioning. 

But the time for departure was drawing near, and 
this happy reunion under the trees must be broken up, 
Martha must give him his supper once more in the old 
house. Unde Priestley looked at his old-fashioned 
silver pumpkin, and shook his head. Unless the water 
was boiling, they could not wait But fortunately the 
water was boiling, and Davie meanwhile strayed among 
the garden paths, gathering here and there a bright 
flower for the baby at home ; and in the centre of the 
nosegay, for greater safety, he placed the precious dan- 
delion flower, with the long blades of rank grass, which 
he had plucked from his mother's grave. 

It was the best and nicest supper he had tasted since 
he had left his home, this cup of tea prepared for him 
by Martha, and the long slice of white bread and fresh 
butter, covered with yellow virgin honey. Uncle Priest- 
ley, too, thoroughly enjoyed it, smiling pleasantly across 
the table at Davie, in answer to the sunny beams which 
shot from the boy's wide-opened happy eyes. 

The dog, with his nose resting on Davie's knees, and 
his soft hazel eyes fixed on his little master's face, 
though he drank no tea, seemed drinking in the plea- 
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sant harmony of the tea-table. Davie offered him a 
slice of the good bread, with its butter and honey, but 
the dog licked his hand, leaving the bread and honey 
untasted; he, too, although a dumb brute, was satisfied 
with the all-absorbing joy of lying once more at the 
feet of his long-missed young owner. 

Very reluctantly Martha at length admitted it was 
time to go if they wished to catch the six o'clock train; 
the only one leaving the little town that night Martha, 
ever careful and thoughtful, like the Martha of old, pro- 
posed that she should walk with them to the station ; 
it would save the bitterness of parting, which to little 
Davie was almost like the bitterness of death; and the 
dog too could follow at their heels. 

"It was changed days," she said, "for the town, since 
the railroad had rushed fizzing and hissing into its very 
heart. You could buy many a fine thing now in the 
shops that was never even seen there before ; every 
one was pleased and proud of the new addition to their 
business and their position in the world. The only one 
who couldn't abide the sight of the ' screaming villain,* 
as he called it, was the driver of the old yellow coach, 
* The Busy Bee,' as they used to call it in the old days ; 
but now it went by the name of 'The Old Yellow 
Wasp.' " And a very old drone it did look, indeed, 
surely, as it rumbled past them down the road, with 
one solitary passenger on the roof. 

Th'^s, in pleasant conversation, they walked abreast 
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down the lane. No one could tell how full Martha's 
heart was, save Davie, perhaps, who caught a quick 
compassionate glance cast suddenly upon his face. 
No one could tell what thoughts were surging in her 
anxious mind, what problems she was striving to solve. 

At length, as they reached the station, she paused, 
looked hurriedly down at the child, and then in an 
earnest whisper addressed his uncle. 

" Would she — would she give me back the boy ? " 
she pleaded, with tearfiil earnestness. " I 'm a lone 
woman, without a chick or a child belonging to me, and 
I *d take care of him like my heart's blood : she has 
more mouths at home than she can fill ; any one who 
looked at the boy's face could see that. Give him back 
CO me, sir, for the love of her that's gone ; give back the 
child that was dearer to her than the light of heaven 
itself!" 

" I 'm afraid she would never hear of it," interrupted 
Mr. Priestley, nervously. " She 's fond of the child in 
her own way ; and, besides, she has a spice o' pride 
and contradiction which won't never listen to argu- 
ment" 

" But what argument need there be about the matter, 
sir ? Ain't you the boy's own flesh and blood, not she ? 
and can you look into that innocent's face and not see 
that he is walking right away down into his grave? 
Send him to me, even for a time, just while I have the 
care of the lodge yonder, and you '11 see how he '11 come 
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round in the air of the old place. Do, sir, try if you 
can't lend him to me for a spell." 

" I '11 see what I can do," replied Mr. Priestley, ner- 
vously shuffling his feet to and fro ; " but I can't make 
any promise. She might jump at the offer, for all I 
know, or she might kick up her heels at it, like a mad 
cow that won't listen to reason. But, as far as lies in 
my power, I '11 try and carry out your wishes." 

" Thank you, sir," cried Martha, seizing Mr. Priestley's 
hand in her gratitude. " And if ever the child is ill, or 
ailing, or in trouble of any kind, that she don't want to 
be burdened with him, send him back to me. He '11 
be ever welcome. Eh, Davie, lad, give us a kiss ; give 
Martha a kiss before you go ; and remember, dear 
heart, come to me when you *re in trouble or in sorrow, 
and I '11 be there waiting for you — ay, with open arms 
waiting to take you in, and keep you with me until my 
dying hour." 

What a strange and wonderful day this had been for 
our poor little hero, Davie I All the way home in the 
railway carriage he sat in a dream-world of his own, 
gazing at the flowers in his hand, and weaving to and 
fro in his brain the history of the past, on which the 
bright blossoms in his hand lay like the colours in a 
woven specimen of silk. 

First the lavender with its grey blossoms and fragrant 
pnell : what a bright and vivid picture it recalled of 
tjie $unny bed-room looking on the gardens, and the 
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white curtains, and the clean linen, fresh and pure, 
which were redolent of its peculiar scent. He could 
feel the touch of his mother's fingers still as she drew 
the newly-washed pinafore over his head, and kissed 
the face uplifted to hers, with a kiss as sweet and pure 
as the lavender itself. Then the mignonette, how it 
blossomed in the green box in the sitting-room window! 
and the Japanese honeysuckle, which, with her own 

« 

hands, she had trained to climb the rustic porch. In 
fact, the bunch of flowers he clasped so lovingly in his 
grasp was to Davie a kind of sweet-smelling panorama 
of his past life, all the more true and vivid that he had 
just come from the old home with its familiar haunts 
and tender associations. 

It was not until the train stopped in the very heart 
of the gloomy .manufacturing town that Davie awoke 
from the flower-dream in which he had been so happily 
indulging, and looked anxiously around him. It was 
the same station from which they had first started, the 
same platform, and attendants, and gold-laced official, 
waiting to receive them. Davie shook himself up, and 
stepped out on the platform, trying involuntarily to do 
battle with the cold chill of reaction, which was already 
settling down upon him ; but it was only as he caught 
a glimpse of his uncle's pale, nervous, and almost 
cowardly expression that he became fully aware of the 
dismay, discomfiture, and disgrace which awaited them 
on their return home. 
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Mr. Priestley scoured the streets hurriedly in the 
direction of his house, but with the shambling uncer- 
tain gait of one walking in slippers. Every now and 
then he tossed his head and uttered a slight expression 
of anger and contempt, as if already doing battle with 
his foe ; but not until he actually turned into the lane 
where he lived did he relieve his mind in words. 

" Davie,*' he said, pausing and turning round, so as 
to look the boy better in the face — "don't give no 
answers, nor try any arguments with her at all. Just 
let the storm take its own course : she '11 thunder and 
blow up, as is only natural, for awhile, but don't thee 
go and fly kites in her face, or it 's likely the lightning 
will just split on thy own head ; for, you see, we have 
had our bit o' a treat, and now she must have hers, and 
if she likes to take it out in a good falling out, who 's 
to deprive her of it ? Not I for one ! and don't thee 
go and do it, either. Dost hear, child?" 

"I do," replied Davie, with wide-open eyes, and 
face rapidly blanching at the ordeal before him, while 
involuntarily, as he drew nearer the house, he grasped 
hb much-cherished nosegay of flowers. 

Mr. Priestley hesitated painfully at the door of his 
own home before he could bring himself to lift the 
latch. It was already almost dark in the street outside, 
but there was no cheery lamp shining through the win- 
dow of hb kitchen, nor ruddy glow of fire. He stood 
trembling in his uncertainty and almost womanish fear. 
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till the sound of the baby crying in a plaintive, restless, 
almost suffering key, touched another chord in his heart, 
and defying the foolish terrors which had kept him 
waiting so long, he pushed open the door and walked 
in. 

Mrs. Priestley had her back turned as they entered. 
The broad outline of her bony shoulders and the brist- 
ling frills of her white head-gear were dimly revealed 
by the failing daylight, which came through the window 
opposite and the still more uncertain glow shed by a 
faint red band of fire smothered under a pyramid of 
slack. 

She had the baby in her arms, and her voice sounded 
not altogether unlovely as she sought to soothe its rest- 
lessness with a crooning unmusical song. 

But at the sound of the opening door and the noise 
of footsteps entering the kitchen, the song came abruptly 
to an end. Mrs. Priestley cast one searching glance 
on the truants, and then with a sudden gasp, as of anger 
long suppressed, but now allowed to take its free course, 
the storm burst forth. 

The voice was so high, so loud, so fiercely voluble in 
its outburst, that at first no words were distinguishable. 
Davie, who had never before seen any one in so great 
a passion, quailed and grew white with fear ; while his 
uncle, taking no notice of the angry epithets heaped 
upon his head, walked quietly over to the hearthstone, 
where, taking up the poker, he lifted up the black crust 
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of slack from the surface of the fire and allowed a bright 
glow of flame and heat to burst forth through the 
kitchen. 

The baby, whose wail had been partially drowned 
in the louder tones of its mother, pleased with the fire- 
light and the sight of Davie's well-known face, now 
struggled to sit up in its mother's arms and stretched 
herself out towards him, but this innocent action turned 
Mrs. Priestley's anger into another channel, and Davie 
now became the chief object of her wrath. He was 
unnatural, ungrateful, selfish, hard-hearted, and cruel. 
He had neglected and deserted a poor sick child, whose 
illness had been caused by his own wilfulness* and 
obstinacy. He had promised to remain at home and 
take care of the child, and instead he had gone out for 
a spree, and left his charge either to live or die, perfectly 
indifferent as to which might happen ; but if it did die, 
as it now seemed likely enough, she would not let the 
matter rest there ; she would bring him up to court for 
it, and he might answer there before those better able 
to punish him than she was for his cruelty and neglect. 
The child was ablaze with fever all day long, an4 its 
eyes burning in its head like coals, and she might walk 
the kitchen with it all the day in her arms, while he and 
the man who ought to have known better than to lead 
him in the path of folly were larking about in jollifica- 
tions and sprees, as much fit for a Sabbath day as they 
were for a church. All this and much more that was 
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bitter and unkind Davie listened to with tears which 
brimmed over and ran down his Sunday tunic \ but it 
was not for himself or the unkindness shown him by his 
aunt he was cr3ring, — ^it was the bab/s flushed face and 
constant wailing cry that went straight to his heart, and 
the terrible fear that the fall of the day before might 
really have been the cause of its illness. 

As he raised his hand nervously to wipe away a fresh 
flood of tears, the poor sick child caught sight of the 
bright flowers held so tightly in his grasp, and stretched 
out her hands towards them over her mother's shoulder, 
and this action, appealing as it were to his love and pity, 
moved Davie so much, that, forgetful of his aunt's anger, 
he selected the brightest flower from his nosegay and 
held it up to the baby. 

Mrs. Priestley had nt)t seen the child's anxiety for 
the flowers, and only recognized in Davy's near approach 
to her and the baby a complete and utter indifference 
to her anger and threats. She was still blind with pas- 
sion and vexation, orshe would perhaps have understood 
his motive, and allowed him to advance ; but as it was, 
she pushed him violently back with her arms, and seiz- 
ing at the same time the entire bunch of flowers from 
his hand, she flung them with by far too true an aim 
into the very heart of the newly-kindled blaze. 

" My flowers, uncle my flowers ! " cried Davie, with 
a cry so bitter and wild that even Mrs. Priestley herself 
was startled into surprise, a surprise which was not 
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lessened when her husband, rushing to the fire, seized 
the poker and began with ruthless hands to rake it to 
its very centre, dashing aside the coals and ashes which 
surrounded the still crackling remains of poor Daviess 
nosegay. 

" Tom, Tom, I say, whatever art thou doing, raking 
all the fire into the pan beneath? thou art leaving 
nought to boil the kettle with. Put down that poker, 
Tom, and let that bunch of filthy weeds alone. What 
good is in it now, at all events ? " 

But for once in his life Tom Priestley was deaf to her 
anger and her commands, and, not until he had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the remnants of poor Davie's nose- 
gay, did he cease his work of destruction. The flowers 
were all black and spoiled and scentiess ; but he wiped 
them carefully in his clean Sunday handkerchief before 
he replaced them in Davie's hand, for his face was hid 
from his view. 

Turning towards his wife, with an expression on his 
countenance which for the time almost gave him an 
air of grandeur, but speaking in a low reproachful 
voice, lest his children might hear him, "I am ashamed 
of thee, Janet," he said. " I did not think, with all 
thy faults and temper, thou couldst have robbed the 
child of his flowers, and flung in the fire the grass which 
grew only this morning on his poor mother's grave. 
It 's little kindness he gets to brag of from thee, but 
Uiou mightest have spared him this.'' 
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It was evident Janet was little accustomed to such 
remonstrances on the part of her husband, for the 
whole character of her face changed while he was 
speaking, and before even he had finished, the flush of 
anger had disappeared, and given place to an expres- 
sion quite foreign to her usually hard and bony fea- 
tures. 

" Thou shouldst not speak to me after such a fashion, 
Tom," she replied, with sudden tears springing into 
her cold grey eyes, giving them, temporarily, quite a 
soft and mellow light. " How could I tell where the 
flowers came from ? they might as well ha' growed out 
of the street yonder as on poor Mary's grave." Here 
Mrs. Priestley turned her head away and hushed the 
baby to and fro in her arms ; but presently recovering 
herself, she went on — " If thou hadst walked the flags 
of this kitchen backwards and forwards, backwards 
and forwards all day long, with this child in thy arms 
whining and whinging, and never letting thee rest a 
minute, and thy heart scalded with watching its little 
face puckered up with pain, while thou wast scouring 
the country gathering daisies, goodness knows where, 
it 's little I should ha' looked for a kind welcome on 
my return home, and it 's less I should ha' received, 
for all thou makest thysel' out so mightily superior and 
compassionate-like." Then, in a less pleasant tone, she 
continued — " It might likely have come into thy head 
to say, * Janet, put on thy bonnet and come for a walk 
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in the fields : thou art slaved and beaten down and 
burdened with all thy work and labour through the 
week, and it will put a gleam of spirit into thy heart 
to come out for a mouthful of God's fresh air in the 
fields ; ' but no : thou sneakest out of God's church 
lest thy wife should happen to overtake thee, and 
comest home here to rob the baby of its sleep and its 
nurse, and away with thee and the lad yonder like a 
pair o' thieves, bribing Sam with the money that ought 
to be buying bread for the children, to be close and 
not let on to his mother the work thou wert up to ; 
and after all this, to come home and turn against me, 
standing up there before all the children, and telling 
me I was that cruel and unfeeling it was better I had 
left the lad at home to die than treat him as I do!" 
Here Mrs. Priestley, whose body and mind seemed 
both equally tired and exhausted, sank down on the 
bench by the fire, and burst into a prolonged and pas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

Poor Tom ! The righteous anger of the moment 
had long ago been quenched in the tears which had 
first rushed into his wife's eyes, and now that she had 
completely broken down, he stood like a guilty wretch 
beside her, every now and then bending over her and 
whispering some contrite words into her ear, or seek- 
ing feebly to withdraw the hand which shielded her 
tearful face. 

But it was the baby and its ceaseless wail which was 
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lymg heavy on poor Davie's heart : he longed to take 
it in his arms and soothe and comfort it as he well 
knew how ; but every time he drew near his aunt, she 
made a movement as though she did not wish him to 
approach, and waved him away with her hand. 

The child was really ill ; its cheeks burned carmine- 
red, and its eyes, heavy and dull, seemed rarely to 
notice the objects or people in the room. It was only 
when Davie came within its sight that the little face 
brightened, and the lips broke into the sweet smile 
which Davie loved to see; and sometimes it would 
even make a movement to rise in its mother's arms to 
greet him ; but she never appeared to notice this, or if 
she did, she had not yet forgiven Davie sufficiently to 
trust him with the charge which he so ardently desired. 

The long autumn evening wore on slowly enough 
for poor Davie; he longed to steal out through the 
kitchen door and down the lane to the church, whose 
bell was tolling for the evening service ; but the fear 
of his aunt was heavy on his soul, and he dared not 
propose it ; besides, she might need his help with the 
child, who was growing more restless and ill as the 
night closed in. 

Even Mr. Priestley was in too great disgrace to be 
allowed any share in the nursing ; all his kindly atten- 
tions were overlooked or silently put aside. He had 
ventured to-night on untrodden ground, and he was 
now reaping his reward. But presently Mrs. Priestley 
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rose from her chair with a loud cry, and hurried towards 
him. The baby had suddenly ceased wailing, and was 
gazing fixedly at the ceiling j its little hands were tightly 
clenched and its breathing hard and struggling. "The 
child is dying ! Tom, Tom — oh, Tom, run for some 
one ! run for the doctor ! my baby, my little darling is 
dying!" All sulkiness and bitterness and reproach 
were sunk in an instant in the true mother's anguish 
and love. 

" Davie, Davie, come here ! stand by me, Davie, 
while your uncle is gone ! speak to her, Davie, she 
loves you ! Oh, Davie, lad, tell her to look at you I 
Milly, my darling, it 's Davie that 's speaking to you ; 
open your eyes upon me ! " 

Davie, white-faced and horror-stricken, stood by the 
mother's knee. He had never seen such a sight before 
— the miserable form of one and the frantic grief of the 
other. He opened his lips at his aunt's bidding, but 
only a faint sound issued through them. He looked 
up to her face to plead his excuse with his eyes, but 
she only caught him to her breast with a quick, almost 
frantic gesture, and the bitter germ of remorse which 
had struggled all night in her heart suddenly blossomed 
into words. 

" Davie, lad, I never thought where the flowers came 
from or I would not have harmed a leaf, as sure as I 'm 
a wicked woman ! " Then kissing the baby on her 
knee with a sudden agony of hopeless love, she mut- 
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tered something which to Davie's ear sounded like the 
prayer of the poor and almost despairing Publican, 
" God be merciful to me, a sinner I " 

" Oh, Davie,'* she added, turning towards him a face 
so altered by a few minutes' anxiety that he would 
hardly have recognized it, " if God spares her to me, 
I 'JI be a different woman from this day out, so help 
me Heaven, I will ! " 

And God did spare her baby, though from the mo- 
ment of its terrifying seizure, till a long week had gone 
over their heads, it fought, as it were, inch by inch, 
hour by hour for its life, sometimes sinking beneath 
the blaze of intense fever, until the light breathing 
seemed to have utterly failed, and again struggling 
back to life, with perhaps a faint glance of recognition, 
or a smile, more precious to the eyes of those it looked 
on than all the gold of Ophir. 

Poor Davie, with his young tender heart, ready to 
weep with those that wept, and mourn with those that 
mourned, what he suffered during that week of sus- 
pense and anxiety no one even faintly guessed at — the 
pillow soaked with burning tears, the prayers poured 
from his very heart of hearts before the throne of God, 
the utter inability to eat, the long night watchings, 
when the baby would lie in no other arms than his , 
the kisses stolen from his burning lips, when a faint 
smile had been given to him, and him alone. Every 
hour of this intense and protracted anxiety was robbing 
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his young life of its energy and vital power, and sap- 
ping the foundation of its strength, till, at the end of 
the week, Davie crept about noiselessly, a shadow 
almost of his former self, with pale cheeks, and eyes 
startlingly beautiful from the depth of love which shone 
through them, and limbs unsteady from the constant 
and cramped position they had been obliged to main- 
tain, when, for hours together, the baby lay half sleep- 
ing, half unconscious, on his knees. 

But it was not until hope had been thoroughly re- 
kindled in the household, and the pressing necessity 
for help and loving watchfulness was past, that Davie 
completely broke down. On the morning that the 
doctor — a good and feeling physician — pronounced 
Milly out of danger, directing his remarks to the gentle 
boy, who had been the best and tenderest nurse he 
had come across for many a long year, Davie amazed 
both him and all the rest of the family by growing 
whiter and whiter under the influence of his reassuring 
news, until at length the ebbing blood retired with a 
sickening rush upon his overstrained hearty and he 
suddenly fell senseless on the floor. 

It was only a faint, from which, with the kindly aid 
of the doctor and Mrs. Priestley, Davie quickly re- 
covered, but he soon crept up to his bed in the garret, 
and did not appear again downstairs till night-time. 

" What ails you, Davie ? " cried Mrs. Priestley, as, 
on his drawing near the baby to kiss it and bid it 
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good night, she observed the cheeks, which had been 
so pale in the morning, now flushed to a painful crim- 
son, and his eyes heavy and downcast; "thou'rt never 
going to sicken now, and have another bout of illness 
in the house ? " 

"I am only very tired ; my eyes ache so; but I don't 
care how much they pain me ; I am so happy, so very 
happy, that Milly is better. Dear little Milly ! " And 
again he pressed his lips to her forehead, and hung 
over her lingeringly. 

" Go back now to your bed, and have a good night's 
rest," said his aunt, encouragingly. "It's over-tired 
you are, and nothing worse ; you '11 see how different 
you will feel in the morning. I '11 make a hot drink 
for thee, presently : it will bring a moisture to your 
skin, and take the burning heat out of thy blood. Go 
up, there 's a good lad, and thou 'It see Milly to-morrow, 
and have a good laugh with her, please God 1 " 

But Davie still lingered in the kitchen. He felt 
averse to exchange the kindly society of the baby, his 
uncle, and his aunt, over whose heart the gentle influ 
ence of gratitude still hovered, for the bare wall of the 
garret, and the loneliness of its gloomy retirement. All 
day long he had feverishly counted the paries of glass 
in the sloping window in the roof, the knots in the 
roughly-planed boards beneath, and the faded, many- 
coloured diamonds of the patchwork quilt which hung 
across Sam's empty bed. He had looked and stared 
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at everything and nothing, until the gloaming had be- 
come peopled with shadowy forms, and black uncanny 
creatures had seemed to swarm over the counterpane 
and pillow. 

He could not bear the thought of returning to the 
isolation of his room ; so at last, gathering courage 
from the very strength of his fears, he asked permis- 
sion to have a light, and to keep it burning in his room 
for awhile. 

"Nay, nay, a candle will only keep thee awake. 
Get off thy clothes, and jump right away into thy 
bed ; we have burned enough candles these nights with 
Milly's illness, not to be a bit saving of them now. Be 
quick, and away to thy room ; 't is sleep, and nought 
else, that ails thee." 

So Davie turned round towards the staircase with a 
swelling heart, and eyes full of brimming tears ; but 
before he had reached the first step. Uncle Priestley, 
who had a keener instinct than his wife into childish 
troubles, and had experienced the nameless fears and 
restlessness of rising fever, was close at his side, and 
whispered into his ear, " Never thee mind, Davie, lad, 
get thee as fast as lightning into thy bed. I '11 come 
up and sit by thee, and if thee hast need of a light 
thou shalt have it Thee hast been a sure good nurse, 
and she's not a whit ungrateful to thee, only she's 
thoughtless-like o' little things, with all the big worries 
that torment and bother her." 
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Had Davie been promised the most costly gift ima- 
ginable, he could not have felt more genuine pleasure 
than that conveyed to him by his uncle's words. The 
sympathizing presence of one so much older than 
himself would necessarily demolish all the foolish fears 
which had tortured him through the evening, and after 
a good sleep he would no doubt awake refreshed and 
free from fever. 

Davie comforted himself with these thoughts as he 
hastily imdressed and prepared for bed ; but, oh ! the 
deadly sickness that came over him as he knelt down 
to pray, and the clammy perspiration that broke out 
all over his body, followed by such shuddering fits of 
shivering, that the very boards trembled beneath him. 

Mr. Priestley was not long in making his appear- 
ance, but though kind and attentive to a degree, his 
presence did not bring the relief anticipated. With 
every hour of the night Davie grew more restless and 
excited, asking numberless questions in a hoarse, un- 
natural voice, and seldom listening for an answer. Mr. 
Priestley sat up with him through the whole night, 
watching tenderly over him ; but by the morning the 
poor child had ceased to recognize the voice and fea- 
tures of his faithful friend, and more constantly appealed 
to him as Martha, or, in moments of greater excitement, 
even mistaking him for his mother. 

The doctor pronounced him to be in a highly critical 
state. It was the same illness as Milly's, onlv in a more 

6 
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aggravated form, and would require the closest care 
and most skilled treatment. They must either get him 
a nurse, and give up the garret-room to his sole use, or 
they must send him to the hospital, where he would 
himself see that he was well taken care of, and let them 
know from time to time how he was going on. 

After the doctor was gone, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley 
ai\d their family held a long consultation, and after an 
hour or two of indecision and argument, it was decided, 
perhaps not unwisely, that Davie was to be taken from 
the house which had been his temporary home, and 
transferred in the hospital carriage to the wards of the 
parish workhouse. 

Mr. Priestley was at the beginning obstinately op- 
posed to the plan. If he was to remain for ever a 
ruined man he would keep the boy with him, and hire 
the best nurse in the town. He was his only sister's 
only child ; he had fallen a victim to this cruel illness 
in his close and affectionate care of their little one, 
and now, as a mark of their gratitude, they were going 
to send him out to die in the strange wards of a poor- 
house, without any friendly face to look upon, and 
perhaps in the hour of death without one kindly soul 
to catch his failing words, or to whisper comfort in his 
ear. 

Mrs. Priestley, on the other hand, argued, with con- 
siderable sense on her side also, that they had no right 
to risk the lives of the large number of human beings 
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gathered under their roof; the danger to her own life 
and that of all their children ; and the utter inability 
they would experience to meet all the demands upon 
their piu^e. Her heart was still very soft, and she 
spoke of Davie lovingly and reverently, which uncon- 
sciously added great weight to her words ; for had she 
seemed desirous of ridding herself of the child, all Mr. 
Priestle/s hidden courage would have been roused, 
while, as it was, he reluctantly gave way to her argu- 
ments, and before night had closed over the house, 
poor Davie was borne away to the much-dreaded abode 
of the parish poorhouse. 

It was well for him, however, that his brain was too 
confused by the fever to understand what was going 
on. He allowed them to dress him quite quietly, under 
some self-formed delusion that he was going to his 
mother. He persistently called his uncle by the name 
of Martha, associating one friendly face and form with 
another, and urging him not to delay his journey. 
When he did reach the tall grey walls of the work- 
house, he seemed for the moment surprised, and mur- 
mured something about a castle, and that she must 
have grown rich. It was not until he had been placed 
in his bed, and his uncle stooped down to kiss him and 
say farewell, that any fear or suspicion of his where- 
abouts seemed to dawn upon him. Up to this he had 
quietly submitted to all the arrangements necessary 
fcMT his reception in the ward ; but when it came to the- 
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talismanic word " good-bye," the clouds seemed to roll 
aside, and in the most piteous accents he entreated his 
uncle to remain with him, sitting up in his little iron 
pallet, and stretching out his hands in all the anguish 
of a childish despair, calling upon him by name, be- 
seeching of him not to leave him to die alone here. 

Mr. Priestley tried to comfort and reassure him, but 
all in vain ; his excitement grew more and more pain- 
ful to witness, until at length, by the advice of the 
nurse, he retreated from the room, trying to deaden 
his heart to the pleading cries of the poor fevered boy, 
which followed him down the long corridor of the 
hospital. 

How often do we read in the Bible the assurance 
of God's special love and care for the fatherless and 
orphan, and yet how often do we doubt the fulfilment 
of these loving promises ! 

As Mr. Priestley walked home to his dingy lodgings 
in the Weaver's Lane, his heart was literally rent with 
the anguis^h of the parting he had just gone through; 
and though a Christian man, and a simple undoubting 
believer in God's love and power, no bright ray of 
hope and faith came slanting down from heaven to 
cheer the great darkness of his mind ; no glimpse of 
an eye that never sleeps, looking down with a father's 
pity on the fevered form tossing to and fro, and moan- 
ing pitifully on its strange and homeless bed; or no 
bright company of loving angels standing round the 
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pallet of the motherless boy. No, none of these com- 
forting visions rose up on the dark horizon of poor 
Uncle Priestley's sensitive mind. He only knew and 
felt that he had left the orphan and the fatherless 
behind him in all the loneliness of a strange and un- 
natural roof; he had gone forth, unmindful of his 
terror-stricken cries and earnest loving appeals. He 
had turned a deaf ear to the agonized entreaties of 
the innocent child, whose faithful watching by his own 
infant's sick-bed had brought this illness on himself. 
Poor man, as he walked homeward in this torrent of 
self-reproach, it seemed to him almost as if his dead 
sister must rise from her grave at the sound of poor 
Davie's voice, and reproach him for his cruelty and 
hard-heartedness ; and so powerful an impression did 
this thought make on his mind, that every now and 
then he looked nervously over his shoulder, as if he 
almost feared she were already risen, and were pur- 
suing him down the street. 

But though man's doubts and temporary fits of de- 
spair may shroud the goodness and fatherly pity of 
God from their sight, it is none the less real and pre- 
sent; and in the wards of the strange and unlovely 
workhouse, where Davie lay so sick and sorrowful, it 
was making itself manifest in all its power and truth,, 
filling the heart of one watcher by the orphan's bed 
with love and tender pity ; and ere the shrouded lamp 
had been lit in the long hospital ward, he lay sleeping 
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peacefully, with his head pillowed on the nurse's bosom, 
and his arm thrown lovingly around her motherly neck. 

How soon even the fevered mind, which knows 
nought else, recognizes the light of love shining 
through compassionate eyes ! and this recognition of 
human sympathy fell like a healing balm on Davie's 
mind, and, without questioning, his heart went out to 
the strange woman who, in the hour of his greatest 
distress, had come like an angel to his side, and had 
tendered to him the too rare and precious gift of her 
unsought love. 

When Uncle Priestley called at the workhouse on 
the following morning, and, fearing to ask any ques- 
tions of the porter, walked with half-averted eyes into 
the fever ward, how strangely did the boy's altered 
coimtenance meet his gaze, and smite his heart with 
reproach for his want of faith and comfort in the pro- 
mises of God ! 

The fever was not gone, but the restless anxiety had 
left the eyes ; the beseeching glance had -given place 
to a tranquil gaze ; and the hands, no longer stretched 
out in entreaty, were reposing in childish fashion, one 
beneath the hot cheek on the pillow, and the other 
on the counterpane by his side. 

"He is a bit hot still, sir, but he will do nicely, 
please God," whispered Mrs. Humphreys, the nurse, 
in reply to Tom's anxious inquiries. "He was restless 
enough for a time after you left him, sir, but before 
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night he quieted down. He is a sweet child, and as 
patient as any little angel, God bless him 1 " 

The tears which had been struggling all the morn- 
ing in poor Mr. Priestley's vexed heart welled up now 
under the influence of the sudden and unlooked-for 
relief, and he grasped the woman's hand in grateful 
recognition of her loving words. 

" He is — ^he is the best and truest little chap in the 
world : not one better, not one." 

" He is not your son, is he, sir ? " 

" No, no, my sister's only child ; he is a poor little 
orphan, God help him, without father or mother. I — 
I would not have turned him — sent him out of the 
house, only — only, you see, there are nine of them at 
home, and the wife herself, who might take the sickness 
as ready as any o' them. I did not close my eyes all 

night with fretting. I assure you I — I ** Here 

Mr. Priestley's words became quite inarticulate, as he 
mopped his face with his red calico handkerchief, 
which he drew from the depths of his trousers pockets. 

" You need not fear or fret," replied the woman, re- 
assuringly : " he will have ten times the chance for his 
life in this fine airy ward that he could have in the 
best room you could give him at home ; and as far as 
it lies in my power, he shall not want for care. I am 
always a soft one for children, but this boy has that 
about him that makes me feel quite fond and foolish 
like; and he is getting quite accustomed and natural 
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with me." And again the woman, stooping over the 
bed, uttered the short but expressive prayer, "God 
bless him I " 

Mr. Priestley had furnished himself secretly, on leav- 
ing his house, with a silver bribe for the nurse he might 
find in attendance on his nephew, but an instinctive 
feeling made him shrink from offering it to this woman, 
whose spirit seemed to be of that sort which is above 
price; and in this he was right, as she appeared to 
receive full recompense for any trouble she had ex- 
pended, in the tranquil expression of poor Davie's face 
as he dozed on his pillow ; once, and once only, rous- 
ing from the sleepy state, to cast a look of recognition 
at his uncle, accompanied with a smile of love reflected 
from the woman's face to his, which said, as plainly as 
words, "Do not fear; I am quite happy, for this woman 
loves me and watches by me." 

With what a light and grateful heart Uncle Priestley 
returned to his home that morning, his soul pouring 
out his thankfulness in snatches of praise and song as 
he walked with quickening steps along the pavement, 
eager to tell the good news to his wife and the children 
at home, who, rude and blustering and bad as many of 
them were, had got enough of Christian charity left in 
their hearts to receive joyfully the more cheering intel- 
ligence of Davie's state. 

15nl the fever had to run its course : true love might 
subdue the violence of its accesses, or temper the hot 
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rushes of excitement which flushed the cheek and urged 
the bounding pulse to a countless speed, yet through 
all these phases of the illness, the influence of the 
kindly nurse could make itself felt to a greater or less 
degree ; but over the successive chills and risings again 
of the fever she had no control, and day by day the 
little stock of strength diminished, and the poor body, 
now a mere shadow of its former self, seemed less equal 
to fighting the unequal battle raging within its frame. 

Day by day, as regularly as the clock struck nine — 
the hour when visitors were admitted to the hospital 
— Mr. Priestley made his appearance, walking with 
stealthy steps, bent shoulders, and anxiously question- 
ing eyes, into the ward of the hospital, when, standing 
by the bedside with clouded face and yearning expres- 
sions of love, he would gaze at poor Davie's Vasted 
body with the reflected affection and pity of the poor 
mother who lay all still and silent in her grave. 

But one morning the clock struck nine, and no 
anxious face appeared in the doorway. Mrs. Hum- 
phreys walked to and from the window, looking anxi- 
ou^y down the stone pathway which led to the porter's 
lodge, but the bent and slouching figure was not to be 
seen gazing up at the windows with searching eyes. 
No, either Uncle Priestley had overlooked the hour, or 
some power stronger than his love for the child had 
detained him from making his usual call at the work- 
house. 
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Mrs. Humphreys was disappointed more than almost 
seemed possible, considering the short acquaintance 
that had existed between them, but the cause of her 
disappointment was to be found in the goodness and 
benevolence of her heart. She had joyful news for 
him this morning, news which since the dread hour 
of midnight, when a gentle spirit had been hovering 
between life and death, she had been counting the 
minutes to tell, and which, for this morning at least, 
must remain untold. Davie was better, the crisis was 
past, and the ebb of life was on the turn. 

The fever was gone ; it had exhausted its fury in the 
last hot rush of the day before, and now the boy lay 
sleeping himself back into the heyday of young life — 2l 
life, alas ! whose struggles had oiily just begun, and on 
whose dark horizon no ray of a rising sun had as yet 
shed its cheering ray. 

There were fortunately few cases of fever in the 
hospital, and the nurse had plenty of time to devote 
to her little patient. She was cunning in all the ways 
of childhood, and knew, both by experience and in- 
stinct, at what moment to draw near the bed with a 
cheery word and a bright smile, and when it was better 
to let the weary mind drift off into a dreamland of its 
own. 

The doctor, too, took a wonderful interest in the 
little boy whose gentie life he had witnessed in the 
Priestleys' household, *nd many delicacies, unheard of 
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in workhouse regimen, found their way to Davie — 
oranges, grapes, sweet biscuits, and, presently, wine and 
broth; and often he would watch, with pleased eye, 
the play of the guileless countenance, or listen to the 
words full of innocent grateful faith, which, uttered from 
a young heart like his, God has told us is the perfection 
of all human praise. 

Meantime, morning afler morning went by, and still 
there was no sign of Uncle Priestley. The nurse grew 
anxious, though she strove to hide her fears from the 
boy, whose heart was only too quick and sensitive for 
the shock of a sudden alarm. Either Tom or some of 
his family must be ill, for Mrs. Humphreys had learned 
from the daily prattle of the child to know them all by 
name, and to take a special interest in the "Uncle 
Tom," whose benevolence and kindness had lefl such 
a bright halo round the otherwise gloomy abode in 
Weaver's Lane. It was the doctor who gave the first 
intelligence of the family, and explained the cause of 
poor Uncle Priestley's absence. His wife and two 
more of his children had fallen victims to the fever, 
and the unfortunate weaver had had to give up work 
altogether, and devote himself from morning till night 
to the nursing of his sick family. Davie, too, was so 
much better that there was not any necessity to call at 
the hospital for news — ^and even the doctor had often 
to relinquish the pleasure he took in the company of 
his XwiX^ proUgk for the more urgent calls upon his 
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Happily, it never occurred to Davie that anything 
was going wrong in his uncle's house, and in his childish 
faith he received, without the most shadowy thought of 
any hidden or second meaning, the constant excuse of 
" your uncle is very busy just now, and cannot come 
to see you, but he sends you his love, and is nKjre 
happy than he can say to hear you are doing so well." 

Nor, more happily still, did it ever dawn upon poor 
Davie's mind that the time was drawing near when, 
his convalescence being over, the doctor's visits would 
cease altogether, and his daily life being no longer in- 
corporated with the sick ward of the hospital, he must 
leave the sick ward — he must leave his newly-found 
refuge of peace, and be divided from the love and pro- 
tection of the guardian angel whose duty and pleasure 
it had been to watch over him with so much tendenjess. 

Had he known it, the pain and dread of the parting 
would have retarded his recovery, and thus the very 
unsuspiciousness of his nature hastened, as it were, the 
arrival of the dark hour. 

And oh, what an hour it was when it came ! it would 
be impossible to describe its utter darkness and its 
hopeless despair, or the bitter tears and passionate 
appeals which wrung at least one heart to its very 
core. 

And who could blame the boy, for what was the life 
stretched out before him ? No home — no friend — no 
return at present to the Priestleys : he had been told 
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by the doctor that that was impossible ; one member 
of the household had already been carried away to its 
last resting-place, and the mother's hfe was still tremb- 
ling in the balance. Davie was not told all this at the 
time ; his own sorrow was heavy enough, without add- 
ing a fresh buiden to it He only knew that he was 
not to return to his former abode, and he never ques- 
tioned his fate. 

No, there was no home waiting for the poor invalid 
— no mother's arms stretched out to welcome him 
back from the gates of death — no father to win for him 
with willing hands the comforts of a real home — ^no 
brothers and sisters to troop out at its threshold and 
sympathize with the shadowy form of one whom they 
had known before in robust and joyous life — no warm- 
hearted generous Martha ready, in the strength and 
intensity of her devotion, to take the place of all. 

In the first moment of his misery Martha had been 
the one tangible spot of hope and brightness which 
presented itself to Davie's mind: she would never 
permit him to remain an inmate in a strange work- 
house, and would come for him and carry him off 
somewhere, when at least he would have the love and 
sympathy he craved for ; but, alas ! he little knew how 
tliis one friend had been diverted from his path, and 
how, by a hurried careless error, she had been perhaps 
hopelessly blotted out of his future. 

On the very night when Davie's life had been in 
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suspense betwixt life and death, some indistinct crav- 
ing to see her profit had taken possession of the 
faithful Martha's heart, and she had made a hurried 
journey to the town where he lived, arriving when 
quite dark at the Priestleys' house, and had found the 
mother sickening for the fever, and the father half- 
crazed with fear and the anticipation of coming sorrow. 
She received the news of Davie's alarming illness with 
horror and amazement She could not reproach the 
unfortunate man in his trouble for having left her in 
ignorance of the danger ; so, without argument and re- 
crimination, she at once directed her steps to the work- 
house. Here it was the fatal error was committed to 
which we have already alluded. The drowsy porter, 
aroused from his first sleep by the clang of the night- 
bell, came to the gate with half-closed eyes and slum- 
bering intellect, and, scarcely conscious of the words 
he uttered in reply to the poor woman's anxious ques- 
tions, told her that the child she inquired for was dead. 
Driven almost frantic with the sudden news, Martha 
tried to force her way through the gates, that she might 
at least look once more on little Davie's innocent face 
before it was hidden away for ever ; but the man was 
relentless : she might not enter the place except on 
visiting days and at visiting hours, and unless she was 
one of the bo/s family she could not gain admittance 
before the following Friday ; " And," added the man, 
with curt civility, " the little chap will be buried before 
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that If you are so mighty fond of him as all that, 
why did you let him come to these diggings ? " — and 
with this last thrust into the very quick of poor Martha's 
heart, he turned the key in the lock, and stumbled 
back in the darkness to the warmth and comfort of 
his own snug lodge. 

It was quite true that a boy had died in the work- 
house that evening — a poor little nameless child, that 
had drawn its first breath within its walls, and had 
now breathed its last in the same atmosphere. In the 
sudden rousing from a deep and well-earned sleep, the 
porter had meant to give but the true answer to the 
question put to him; and when Martha again presented 
herself at the hospital the following evening, armed 
with an order from one of the Board for the body of 
the child, she was told she had come too late — the 
burial was over; and in answer to the heartbroken 
appeals and reiterated claims for admission, she was 
told, with truth and equal decision, that if the whole 
Board was to come to the gate to back up her applica- 
tion, it would be absolutely impossible to carry out her 
, wishes, as the burial was over. No one could be per- 
mitted to disturb the grave. 

We do not intend to dwell on Davie's life in the 
workhouse, which, happily for him, was of short dura- 
tion. It was the blackest and most hopeless era in 
his whole life, when even /us childlike belief in the 
goodness and tender mercies of God was almost 
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quenched in the darkness of the moment, and despair 
seemed for a time to take possession of his heart. 

When he was moved out of the sick wards of the 
hospital, and from under the nurse's kindly protection, 
he was placed in the huge children's division of the 
workhouse, where he found himself alone amongst a 
host of noisy, low, cunning boys, whose language and 
behaviour and rebellious conduct made him shrink 
every hour more and more from their company, and 
seek for quietness wherever he might find it — z. solitude 
as depressing as it was unnatural. 

Mrs Humphreys was not allowed to leave the wards 
of the infirmary, lest she might spread infection among 
the other inmates of the house, so her only intercourse 
with Davie was carried on by short discourses firom 
an upper window, or by some little gift of love which 
she managed to convey to him through the master 
or matron ; yet, short and far between as these talks 
might be, they were the beacon lights of Davie's gloomy 
life, and in their expectation he dragged on one weary 
day after another. 

Meantime he could not live without some active 
employment of the love which welled up in his heart 
like the green sap of a young tree, and which was ever 
on the watch for some object on which to lavish it ; 
and, failing to find this among his fellow-prisoners, the 
stream was diverted into another direction, and was 
eventually concentrated on a poor little field-mouse. 
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which, in one of his solitary rambles, he had found 
partially crushed beneath a stone. 

In an astonishingly short time the little creature 
became perfectly tame, and would appear from its 
nest at the first sound of his voice, and lie in the heat 
of his bosom for hours at a time. Davie saved up the 
crumbs from his scanty breakfast to feed it with, and 
ardently looked forward each day to the hour when he 
was permitted to ramble about the place. But his 
companions, who disliked him all the more because 
they saw he shunned their society, soon discovered 
his retreat, and were not long in worming from his in- 
nocent heart the secret of his visits. In a day or two 
after this the poor mouse refused to come forth at his 
call, and on taking a few steps towards the comer of 
the field, he soon discovered it lying dead on its back, 
its head having been completely crushed in by a blow 
from a heavy boot or stone. 

Fierce was the righteous wrath which burned in 
poor Davie's bosom at the sight of his dead favourite ; 
but when he looked around him there was no one to 
whom he could bring his just wrongs for redress, or 
who could comprehend even indistinctly the measure 
of his sufferings, were he to relate them. 

The eloquence of his grief and anger, it is true, 
almost moved some of the boys to regret their cruel 
deed; but the feeling was transient, and they were 
ready before the day was over to exercise their 

7 
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tyranny again on the next opportunity which mii>bt 
occur. And the opportunity, unfortunately, was not 
far distant 

The only person who felt any pity for Davie on the 
loss of his favourite was dear Mrs. Humphreys, and 
she listened to his troubles with S3rmpathizing ears, and 
pondered in her kind heart what she could do to re- 
place the dead object of his love. At length she hit 
upon a bright thought which was sure to give pleasure 
to the child, and to secure the continuance of which, 
she obtained the concurrence of the master and matron 
of the workhouse in her project. 

In the wards of the hospital there was a tortoise- 
shell cat, which had for the last six weeks been purring 
happily over a snug family of four lovely tortoiseshell 
kittens. They were the very perfection of kitlings — 
with soft cosy faces, mild eyes, and skins glossy and 
clean as skins could be. The nurse herself loved to 
take them out of their basket, and let them curl them- 
selves up in her apron before the fire, when the busy 
purr of happiness which rose up from her knees de- 
lighted the simple kindly soul, who loved everything 
young and helpless. It was one of those very kittens, 
so soft and gentle and loveable, that Mrs. Humphreys 
bethought herself of for Davie ; and, realizing almost 
to the full the rapture her gift would convey, she took 
kindly precaution of interesting the matron in the 

y,and obtaining plenary indulgence for its possession* 
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Poor Davie ! the gift was almost too much for him. 
He was seated that evening in a comer of the field — 
the most remote comer he could find from the dead 
body of his little firiend the dormouse ; his face was 
covered with his hands, and the bitterest tears he had 
ever shed in all his young life were rising up into his 
eyes. He heard steps coming thi'ough the grass of the 
rough untilled playground, but he never dreamed they 
were carrying hope and joy to his resting-place; he 
merely closed his hands tighter over his face to hide 
the tokens of his grief, and bent his head a little 
lower over the ground. 

" Davie ! " cried a well-known friendly voice, as the 
steps drew nearer and nearer, " Davie dear I what ails 
thee?" 

Then Davie uncovered his face and looked up, his 
tears quickly giving plg-ce to smiles, as he recognized 
the genial face and portly figure of his quondam nurse 
coming to meet him over the stones and ruts of tne 
playground. 

Mrs. Humphreys had obtained leave to carry hsr 
gift to the boy himself, that she might have the plea- 
sure of witnessing his joy ; and, certainly, no act of 
kindness was ever more gratefully acknowledged. At 
first Davie could scarcely realize that the beautiful 
little creature — for it was a real beauty — could be his. 
The nurse had to assure him again and again that she 
had not only given it to him, but obtained leave for 

7—2 
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him to Iceep it, and that the matron had promised 
some milk for its daily food. 

It was almost pitiful to see the intense joy so trifling 
a present conveyed to the little orphan's heart. He 
kissed his new-found treasure and the kind hand which 
had brought it again and again, in the exuberance of 
his happiness and thankfulness. A great peace seemed 
to settle down over his heart. No mother ever held 
her baby to her breast with more intense love and 
pride than Davie pressed his kitten to his arms ; and 
the sleep which fell upon his eyes that night, with his 
treasure nestling snugly beside him, was perhaps the 
sweetest of his whole life, coming as it did like a soft 
and radiant messenger after a day of great and seem- 
ingly hopeless darkness. 

But the cruel boys who had already taken pleasure 
in quenching the fitful flame of poor Davie's happiness 
were not in a mood to allow this second flash of joy to 
go by unheeded ; their jealousy also was aroused by 
the favouritism displayed by the authorities in allowing 
Davie to keep such a pet within the precincts of their 
rule, and many plots were laid for the destruction of 
the happily unconscious object of their revenge. 

Davie, fortunately, was unaware of their designs. 

He could scarcely understand the possibility of such a 

poor little harmless animal being sacrificed to their 

jjjj^mielty and spite — especially as the boys, in their 

^^Kiety to avert suspicion, feigned admiration and 
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almost affection for the object of his love ; so, the 
blow, which in reality was to prove the turning-point 
in his whole life, came upon him in the unconscious 
lull of security and peace. 

For many days the cruel fellows who had been 
chosen to carry out their cowardly act of destruction 
could find no opportunity to approach their victim, for 
the sheltering nature of Davie's love protected it un- 
awares, and many a cunning scheme was foiled by the 
watchfiil eyes he kept upon his favourite and the un- 
ceasing care bestowed upon its frail existence. 

Had not the master and matron protected the boy 
and his possession, the boys would have simply 
wrenched it firom him and killed it on the spot, to 
show their superior strength and determination; but 
they dared not, under the circumstances, wage open war 
upon their enemy, and therefore they had to resort to 
secresy and stratagem. 

It was one night, when the long dormitory of the 
workhouse was shrouded in darkness, and silence had 
possession of this great abode of misery and poverty, 
that one of the ringleaders of the cruel plot stole from 
his own narrow bed to the one occupied by Davie at 
the far end of the room. A few of the pauper lads who 
were awake, and had no share in the deed of cruelty, 
wondered vacantly why the tall white shrouded figure 
crept down the room so silently; it was too dark in^ 
the faint glimmer of starlight to see the features of t|^r 
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boy, or to follow his progress down the long wards of 
the dormitory ; so they gave no more thought to the 
affair until the bitter cry from the bed of the poor little 
orphan the next morning aroused all the inmates to 
surprised attention. 

Poor Davie 1 when he first opened his eyes in un- 
suspecting happiness, aroused by the early cawing of 
the rooks which had their nests in the trees immedi- 
ately outside the workhouse, his first thought was for 
his favourite — to draw it closer to him and to stroke its 
soft head till the low purr of happiness should strike a 
kindred thrill of joy in his own heart. 

It was there, safe withki his arms, where it had slept 
all the night, and no sudden chill of coming danger 
stirred its owner's heart, until the continued stroking 
of its smooth glossy head called forth no responsive 
sound or movement. Then, without a thought of the 
blow in store for him, Davie turned down the coarse 
blue counterpane, and allowed the light to fall upon his 
favourite — his only darling. Its listless attitude struck 
him as strange and unlifelike, but his suspicions were 
only fully aroused when, drawing it nearer to him, he 
noticed some crimson spots upon the coarse sheeting 
of his bed. 

It was then his wild cry roused the sleeping inmates 
of the ward as, with a spring of terror, he leapt upon 

e boards of the dormitory, and ran shrieking down 

e room* 
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Every head was raised from its pillow, as the scared 
child, with white face, fled past their beds towards the 
door. The master's son, a youth of about eighteen, 
who had charge of the dormitory, rose at once from 
his bed to inquire into the cause ; but the boy was 
already out of the room, and flying down the silent 
passages of the building. There was nothing at first 
to point out the cause of his sudden panic, till the 
coimterpane of his little crib was once more withdrawn, 
and there was the dead body of the poor little tortoise- 
shell kitten, lying on a handful of coarse straw. About 
five minutes after this discovery, the nurse of the 
hospital was roused firom her watch beside a bad case 
of fever by the cries and moans of some one in great 
distress of body, or agony of mind, in the garden be- 
neath. She hurried to the window, and beheld the 
crouching figure of a child in the grass beneath, whom 
she recognized as that of her favourite protegk^ little 
Davie Chalmers. 

He had no clothing but the shirt in which he had 
slept ; and the dew of the early morning lay heavy on 
the grass. Hot tears of sympathy rushed up into the 
woman's eyes, for, take it all in all, it was the most 
pitifiil sight her eyes had rested on for many a long 
day, even in that place — this friendless, motherless 
child sobbing out his very life in the chill grey dawn 
of an unrisen sun. 

"Davie, Davie lad, what ails thee? what ails thee^ 
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poor heart ? Look up and tell me what has happened,*' 
cried Mrs. Humphreys, speaking through the open 
window with lowered breath, lest she might rouse the 
patient in the ward. "Can I help thee, lad, in any way?" 

" Yes ! yes ! " cried Davie, springing suddenly to his 
feet, as it seemed, by some sudden inspiration. " You 
can help me. Give me my clothes — my own clothes, 
that you have put by in the press. I cannot stay here, 
I must go home ! They will kill me ! They have killed 

it ! — my — my — my beautiful '* The choking sobs 

of the boy, as he reeled towards the wall and leaned 
against it in his despair, kindled a fever of sympathy 
and indignation in Mrs. Humphrey's heart, and she 
hastened to the press to comply with the boy's request. 

Yes, she would give them to him. He should go 
out of the workhouse, if he liked it. He could not be 
more miserable in the cold unsympathizing world than 
he was amongst such wretches. She would give him 
his clothes. Whether they blamed her afterwards or 
not, she was too angry to care. 

" Here, Davie love ! " she cried, opening a different 
portion of the window to admit of her thrusting the 
bundle through ; " here they are for thee, safe and 
sound as the day they were taken off thee ; only tell 
me, dear heart, hast thou any one to go home to ? — 
hast thou any one to love thee, poor darling? You 
will be safe, I hope ? " 

"Yes, yesl Martha — I will go home to Martha, 
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She will take care of me. She promised to take care of 
me and love me." And Davie, trembling and sobbing, 
hastily drew on the threadbare garments in which he 
had entered this unlovely home. 

" Bide a while, Davie ; don't leave the place yet a 
moment I have forgotten thy coat, and, besides, I 
would fetch thee summat else," cried good Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, as she withdrew her head from the window ; 
but even while she spoke Davie heard the great bar of 
the workhouse door being withdrawn, and he feared they 
were coming in search of him — those dreadful boys. 

"I cannot wait!" he cried, desperately. "They 
will find me if I delay longer. Mrs. Humphreys, do 
you hear ? I cannot wait longer." 

The boy cast one scared look towards the grey 
building looming so fearfully near him through the 
morning fog. He heard the second bolt withdrawn, 
and then away he sped as fast as his feet could carry 
him, making frantic speed towards the low boundary- 
wall leading into the field beyond, from whence he knew 
he could make his way into the high-road ; and thus 
it happened, that when Mrs. Humphreys returned to 
the window with the coat and some silver coins in her 
hand, which she had intended for the little wanderer's 
pocket, the child was gone, and nothing was to be 
seen outside but the stretch of the gloomy playground, 
with the red orb of the sim just rising above the 
smoking horizon. 
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OFF TO LONDON. 

|T was not until Davie had placed a full mile 

and a half between himself and the hated 

workhouse that he stopped to take breath, 

or to pause for a moment to inquire what 

road he was on, and what goal he hoped to reach at 

the end of his hurried flight 

Up to now his thoughts had been engrossed by one 
subject, and his mind fevered by one haunting picture 
—the cruel, cruel sight of his mangled favourite, its 
innocent air of listlessness in death, with the back- 
ground of brutal faces grinning at his agony of grief. 

Beyond the repetition of this scene Davie had seen 
or known nothing; it was before his eyes in all the 
vividness of reality when he fled like a hunted hare 
across the playground, down the fir plantation which 
bordered it, and dropped into the shady lane which 
ran in a series of devious curves to meet the broad 
road to London. 

It was not until he came upon the wide dusty high- 

106 
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way that he halted, and, with a violent effort, shook 
himself free for a moment from the horrible thoughts 
which had pursued him ; for though Martha and her 
love was the loadstone towards which his heart turned 
in its trouble, the hands of the compass were momen- 
tarily troubled and seemed uncertain where to point. 

The morning was still so early that the usually 
crowded high-road was almost devoid of wayfarers. 
A small donkey-cart, loaded with peat, and driven by 
an old shrivelled and decayed-looking farmer, was the 
only vehicle in sight, while two women, with baskets on 
their arms and bundles on their heads, trudged along 
on the opposite side of the footpath, but none of the 
three noticed the pale-faced ragged boy who was lean- 
ing breathlessly against the finger-post at the comer of 
the lane, with face deadly white from the overstrained 
speed of his flight, and from whose upturned pleading 
eyes bitter tears were falling heavily. 

Even had they been struck with the pallor of the 
boy, or the evident tokens of his trouble, could they 
have remotely guessed the utter desolation and misery 
of that moment to one who, thirsting for love and 
brotherly kindness and Christian charity, found him- 
self on this chill wintry morning homeless, friendless, 
and without means of any kind — an outcast on the 
bosom of an untried, unknown world ? 

But while those who were indiffeient to his trouble 
passed on, Davie, with the boundless perfect faith of 
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childhood, was pouring his sorrows and difficulties into 
the ear of that heavenly good Samaritan who is ever 
ready and waiting to pour oil and wine into the 
wounded spirit, and at whose command the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest ; and 
Davie, crouching at the foot of the solitary finger-post, 
sore, wounded, and cast down, was now the special 
object of His love and care. 

" Martha, oh, where shall I find her ? Oh, Martha ! 
dear, dear Martha ! Help me, O God, to find her ! " 
This had been the burden of the poor child's prayer, 
and out of the clouds and darkness of his mind the 
answer seemed to come — at first in faint recollections, 
and then in more defined remembrances of the words 
he had heard spoken during those hours of peace and 
joy which he had spent on Martha's knee, under the 
shadow of the limes, in the dear old home of his child- 
hood. 

Yes, it was London she had spoken of as her fiiture 
home : it would be only disappointment and lost time 
and trouble to travel back to the cottage, for Martha 
had told his Uncle Priestley she should only remain 
there for a week or so longer ; and what would the 
house be to him without her ? But once and again the 
thought suggested itself to his mind to go back to 
Uncle Priestley, and claim once more the place in his 
household which had formerly been his. 

But whenever he sought to lead his wishes in that 
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direction, they recoiled with a strange pertinacity from 
the suggestion. Instead of the mild eyes and loving 
voice of his Uncle Priestley, he saw only Sam's fiery 
face and taunting malicious looks ; and when he tried 
to dwell on the pleasant Sunday ramble with his uncle 
in the beautiful woodbine lane, he saw only the fierce 
anger of his aunt as she threw the precious handful of 
flowers he had gathered there into the blazing fire; 
and, again, the baby — how was it that he could not 
meet her pretty beaming face and her pleasant smile 
of greeting, but only the rigid awful look which he had 
seen on her face that night, which had heralded in with 
such distress the illness which had struck down the 
whole family ? 

Neither had Uncle Priestley been to 5ee him since 
the days of his own illness in the hospital wards, and 
rumour, with its hundred tongues, had soon spread the 
news that some of the Priestley family were dead. 
Thus it had come upon Davie's mind many a time in 
the darkness of night that Uncle Priestley was dead 
and gone; and the house in the dull factory street 
without the redeeming feature of his presence would 
be too awful to be endured. 

So, about seven o'clock in the morning, Davie, 
gathering strengtli and courage from the bright beams 
of the newly-risen sun which came slanting tlirough tlie 
half-naked trees at the comer of the lane, started on 
the road to London, to reach which, according to the 
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painted inscription on the finger-post above his head, 
he had still .thirty-five miles to travel. 

It happily never suggested itself to his mind, as he 
set out manfiiUy on his journey, that he would need 
money, food, and shelter, before he could hope to 
arrive at his destmation j neither did the still greater 
difficulty of discovering his nurse's new abode trouble 
the faith of his outset He was going to find Martha ; 
out of the chaos of his mind that one point alone 
appeared clear, for he remembered with a strange dis- 
tinctness the name of the place he had heard her speak 
of living at in London. It was a curious name, too, and 
perhaps for this reason it had fixed itself on his memory 
— Park Lane. Yes, it was in Park I-.ane his Martha 
had gone to live, and there he would surely find her. 

But, by-and-bye, as might have been foreseen, 
hunger began to assert its sway, and Davie's footsteps 
grew less eager, and his bright anticipations seemed to 
dwindle and fade away under the faintness ensuing on 
a prolonged fast. In vain he sought in the pockets of 
his little threadbare jacket for a coin, however trifling, 
with which he might purchase a few mouthfuls of food. 
There was not so much as a farthing lurking anywhere, 
nor, had he been possessor of untold riches, was there 
any shop in sight where he could have purchased food 
to stay the momentarily increasing pangs of hunger. 

It was not imtil he had walked for at least a full mile 
and a half farther, that he was able to find anything to 
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stop the gnawing pain which had taken possession of 
his body, and even then it was only a few handfiils of 
beech-nutSy which he snatched from the overhanging 
boughs of the trees on the roadside. But though the 
body was temporarily satisfied, the food consumed had 
not been sufficient to yield vigour to the mind ; and at 
every step the vague hopes of the morning grew ^linter 
and fainter, and even the bright vision of Martha's 
loving welcome became gradually lost in the gloomy 
cloud of bodily despondency. It must have been 
under the oppressive influence of loneliness and want 
of food that Davie suddenly sank ; and having walked 
a farther distance of two miles, he threw himself, ex- 
hausted, on a bank of grass at the side of a mile-stone, 
sick and faint — scarcely conscious even of his own 
existence or identity. 

For two long hours he had lain there alone, with 
eyes half opened, that seemed to see or know nothing 
around them ; with white lips, dusty and parched ; one 
outstretched hand grasped the green sods to which he 
had evidently clung for support in the giddy whirl of a 
sudden faintness, while the other, listless as if in sleep, 
lay beside him ; so that those who had passed by, and 
had seen the tired boy \yrag in the shadow of the high 
wall on the solitary patch of verdure, had thought he 
did sleep, for his face was turned away, and there was 
no one there who knew his history, nor the measure of 
grief which had filled the cup to overflowing. 
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Scores of laden carts had creaked past his resting- 
place, and he had not heard them. The mail-cart from 
the town he had quitted in the morning had actually 
grazed with its wheels the grassy plot on which he lay, 
and the horn had sounded lustily above his head ; but 
he had not been conscious of his danger. Hundreds 
of pedestrians had passed to and fro on the road — 
some had stopped even and gazed at him for a moment 
in wondering curiosity or pity; but he was in utter 
ignorance of their proximity. Cattle, lowing and bleat- 
ing, had been driven past him with stumbling weary 
steps and lacklustre eyes, and raising clouds of dust 
from the parched high-road, and one over-travelled 
ewe had even lain down to rest on the grass beside 
him ; but he did not snatch at the chance of its com- 
panionship, as he would have done had he been alive 
to the world arQund him. No, he lay there in the 
silence of a great solitude, dark and noiseless as the 
grave. 

And so the day wore on, and the midday sun no 
longer sent its shafts straight down upon the high-road. 
The shadows of the trees grew longer, and the throng 
on the busy road grew less. A cool wintry wind sprang 
up, making the withered leaves jn the ditches start into 
life and dance in eddying circles on the dusty road ; 
and presently, following in the rear of a train of turnip- 
laden carts, there came a carriage rolling swiftly along 
up from the far-off horizon-line of trees and hedgerows, 
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past which Davie had so wearily toiled all the mom 
ing. And when the tumip carts had been left behind, 
four horses, with crested necks and high-stepping hoofs, 
came in sight, drawing after them the carriage as if it 
had been a feather-weight, and with such dainty steps 
and pleasant snorts of pride and satisfaction, one would 
almost have thought they knew the worth of the gilded 
coronets covering their harness, and the beauty of 
their mistress, who, seated within warmly and comfort- 
ably clad, seemed, by her bright and happy smiles, as 
contented with her lot in life as the horses were with 
theirs. 

Just for a moment as the landau rolled past the mile- 
stone on the grassy plot by the roadside, the sunny 
smile faded from her lips, and a look of doubt, almost 
of distress, passed over her face, as she caught a glimpse 
of the silent figure stretched upon the turf. 

A hasty question, however, addressed to the gentle- 
man who sat next her, seemed to meet with a satisfac- 
tory answer; for the smile returned to her lips, and 
the carriage, followed by another laden with luggage 
and servants, rolled quickly past. 

But after a time something seemed to have gone 
amiss with the hinder carriage ; for, when nearly out 
of sight, it stopped, and one of the footmen seated in 
the dickey called several times in a loud voice as if to 
some one on the road, and when not responded to, he 
ceased shouting, and a whistle, shrill and prolonged, 

8 
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seemed to cut through the very air, and travel all along 
the high-road with the same piercing note. 

This sound, repeated several times, apparently pro- 
duced satisfactory results, for a black speck made it- 
self plainly visible on the white track of the highway ; 
and the occupant of the dickey, satisfied with the 
result of his exertions, sat down, and the carriage 
rolled on out of sight. 

It was somewhere about this time in the afternoon 
that consciousness began to return to Davie Chalmers; 
the fresh simmer of the breeze, which stirred the fallen 
leaves in the ditches, stirred also the pulses of the little 
outcast, and brought the faintest shade of colour to his 
lips and the dawn of consciousness to his brain. At 
first all was confused, shadowy, and dreamy ; his eyes, 
though open, saw no light ; his ears drank in no sound, 
and yet strange dreams were shaping themselves out of 
the darkness, and memory was astir, calling up the 
shadows of the past. 

He thought he was vainly seeking to snatch at a 
piece of woodbine, which, high up in a sunny hedge, 
eluded his grasp ; he could smell the sweet scent of the 
flower in all its country freshness as, again and again, he 
leaped up to grasp it. But presently a familiar "hand 
was raised higher than his o\vn, and a familiar voice 
said, "I will gather it for you, Davie." It was his 
mother's voice — as clear, as real, as the delicate odour 
of the woodbine, — as true as if he had only heard it 
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yesterday ; and yet he was conscious, as he looked at 
her, that she was really dead, and he wondered vaguely 
how she had come there. While he wondered she 
placed the honeysuckle in his hand with one of her 
old sweet smiles ; but when he looked at it, it was not 
the fragrant woodbine he had longed for, but a dande- 
lion, rank and yellow — such as he had once gathered 
off her grave. 

Then there came a blank : memory seemed to pause 
before the next scene ; for the woodbine and the pale 
sweet face faded and dissolved away, and now he was 
flying across the coarse field of the poorhouse play- 
ground — his favourite hidden in his bosom, while the 
rough boys pursued him for his life. At every step he 
stumbled, at every step be fell; it seemed as if he 
never made any way towards the plantation which was 
bis goal of safety. But now, just as all seemed lost, 
and his pursuers were actually at his heels, lo ! Uncle 
Priestley was by his side, dragging him through a cloud 
to the door of a railway carriage, whose engine stood 
pulfing by the side of the platform. Once inside of 
that he would be safe ; so, holding Uncle Priestley by 
the hand, he pushed through the people in the station, 
and secured a seat within one of the carriages, when 
all at once Martha was there to bid him good by^ 1 — 
kissing one of her hands to him as the train moved 
slowly off, while with the other she kept tight hold on 
Caesar's collar, who strained with all his might to follow 

8 — 3 
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him. Just as the train moved out of sight, there was 
a cry ! The dog had leaped from the platform, and was 
following the train. Davie rushed to the window and 
looked out : the dog was close by the carriage, making 
frantic leaps at the window where his master was stand- 
ing. " Down ! Caesar. Home ! home ! home ! Caesar, 
I say ! " screamed Davie — ^vainly trying to force words 
from lips which refused to frame them. But all in vain : 
the dog still leaped and bounded at the closed door of 
the train, till all at once there was a quick loud yelp of 
pain ! " Stop the train ! " cried Uncle Priestley. " The 
dog has been run over ! '* Davie heard distinctly the 
long shrill whistle of the engine as it prepared to let off 
steam, and the dying cries of his dog. — And in the 
agony of the moment the dream, with all its nightmare 
horrors, passed away, and he was only aware of white 
scudding clouds hurrying quickly over a field of azure 
blue above his head. 

"What is this? "he faintly asked himself: "where 
am I ? *' Perhaps he really was in the train, for it was 
thus the trees and the clouds flew past on that sunny 
day — now so long past — of happiness and hope. And 
is Caesar dead — his dog, his faithful friend ? Oh, the 
sickness and faintness that comes with this cruel 
thought ! 

Davie turned slightly on the grass, and covered his 
eyes with his hands, for tears were rushing up into 
them, and Davie had learned lately to hide jealously 
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those signs of foolish weakness. " Oh, Caesar, my dog ! 
my poor, poor Caesar!" he moaned, still dreamily 
unconscious of his forlorn and desolate condition — 
" Caesar, my beauty ! my darling ! " 

The carriages, meanwhile, which had rolled past 
Davie in his faintness and prostration, were now com- 
pletely out of sight, and even the sound of the wheels 
on the highway had ceased to be heard. The road 
was for the time completely deserted, save for the 
desolate little figure lying so still on the patch of grass, 
and for the dark speck in the distance, growing each 
moment larger and more distinct in its outlines. 

Had we been living in far-off lands, where wolves 
steal out from the woods in lonely hours to scour the 
country in search of food, one might have thought the 
approaching figure was one of those fierce and cruel 
monsters, so large did it grow as it drew nearer, and 
so strange was its gait and manner, sometimes advanc- 
ing with mane erect and eager flaming eyes, and then 
again turning aside and sniffing all along the road with 
keen inquiring head and drooping ears. 

But now, see, the creature, whatever it is, has paused 
a moment in the middle of the road ; its head is raised, 
its limbs stiff*, the deep hair on its crest stands erect 
and bristling. It has caught a sight of the little figure 
huddled on the grass beneath the wall ; it has heard, 
with the strange quickness of ear so remarkable in some 
animals, a moan of pain, a call of love, a cry of entreaty, 
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from lips which it had kissed scores of times in the old 
days beneath the lime-trees. 

In another moment the animal was literally flying 
over the ground as only deerhounds can fly, at every 
stretch leaving yards of high-road behind him, and 
raising clouds of dust, as he made straight, with out- 
stretched tongue and fire-kindled eyes, for the little 
figure on the roadside, still lying prostrate beneath the 
shadow of the walL 

But hush ! Davie has heard the muflled sound of 
approaching rapid steps along the road ; he has caught 
a glimpse of a dark figure coming nearer through the 
clouds of drifting dust, and, full of nameless terrors, he 
has cowered more closely to the wall. He has lived 
so lately a life of danger and self defence, that every 
sound is fraught with nervous fear and the anticipation 
of coming misfortune ; and now, with a loud cry of 
agony, he starts to his feet, and grasps at the wall for 
support, for the furious beast is upon him, and there is 
no hope of escape. In his terror he stumbles over the 
grassy edge of the mound, and falls prostrate in the 
dust of the highway. The animal has him now in his 
power, and with eager force is seeking to turn his victim 
round, for his face is hidden on the ground, and his 
hands are stretched out before him. 

At length, with the last effort of despair, Davie 
writhes round to free himself from thq grasp of the 
enemy, and suddenly comes face to face with — Caesar I 



\ 
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He has scarcely time to realize the fearful overpower- 
ing relief and the ecstatic joy of the moment, when his 
eyes, his lips, his forehead are kissed again and again 
by the faithful companion of his childhood, and when 
Davie thoroughly comprehends his position — ^a lonely 
outcast in the world, without a human friend to care 
for him, without a farthing even to purchase a mouth- 
ful of food — ^not one shadow of care or distrust throws 
its gloom over the young and innocent face, for has he 
not Caesar, his dog, his faithful friend, by his side, and 
is not that sufficient joy for the moment ? 

It was perhaps the happiest moment of all Davie's 
short life when he found himself again with his dog, 
his old companion and protector. All the darkness 
and desolation of his life seemed suddenly to have 
taken wings, and, as he sat on the patch of grass with 
Caesar's head resting against his breast, there are few 
who might not have envied him the happiness of the 
moment 

The sun was now going down and the sky was crim- 
son with its glory ; the stems of the trees on the oppo- 
site side of the road were glowing red, and the shafts 
of light which came through their branches tipped with 
rubies the spears of grass all around where Davie sat. 
He felt as if the sky were raining golden showers of 
happiness upon him, and no thought of coming dark- 
ness robbed his young heart of its glee. 

And by-and-bye as he sat there, a cart came lumber- 
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ing up the road, and as the driver passed by the spot 
where Davie and his dog were sitting, he stopped — 
either attracted by the beauty of the animal or by the 
paleness of the boy's face, or perhaps actuated by some 
faint impulse for which he himself could scarcely have 
given a reasonable cause ; but he was a man of a kindly 
soul, and keenly alive to the voice of nature, if it spoke 
either through man or beast, and there was something 
in the attitude of this lovely child, with his guileless 
face and his arm thrown round the dog's neck, that 
made him pause in his journey to question, and if 
necessary, to assist 

" Eh, lad, why art thou so pale ? " he said, gathering 
the reins into a knot, and throwing them on the side of 
the cart while he drew near the spot where Davie sat 
— " why so pale, lad ? Hast thou journeyed far, or art 
thou sick?" 

To this Davie only replied with a grave, sweet smile, 
and a mantling rush of colour, to hide which he buried 
his face on the dog's neck. 

" Eh, but that is a rare fine dog ! " cried the kind- 
hearted man, drawing nearer and stroking the creature's 
handsome skin with a friendly hand, while Caesar looked 
at him with half-questioning eyes, but uttered no sound 
of remonstrance. "Art thou going this way or that 
way ? " he asked, pointing first down the road and then 
up it. 

" I am going to London," replied Davie, with quiet, 
tmdoublm^ purpose. 
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" Lunnon, lad ! why, that 's a long day's journey yet. 
Where art thou going to put up to-night ? Not in this 
ditch, surely." 

Davie did not know where he was going to sleep : 
the question had not suggested itself to him before, so 
he only shook his head, and looked dreamily down 
the road. 

"Thou baint a-runnin' away from home, surely?" 
asked the carter, looking at the child with a curious 
expression of anxiety and sorrow, " for if that be so, I 
would have thee turn on thy heel while thou canst, and 
go back again." 

" I am going to Martha," replied Davie, replying to 
the gaze of his questioner with fearless innocence. 
" And who be Martha, and where does she live ? " 
" She is my nurse, and she lives in London." 
" Ay ! but whereabouts ? Lunnon is a large town, 
and one needs be sure of the right direction." 

"She lives in a place called Park Lane, I think," 
answered Davie. " She told me to go there to her if 

I was in trouble, or lonely, or ^" 

" Well, get thee into the cart, and I '11 give thee a 
lift, anyhow," cried his good-natured friend, whose 
heart was always open to the word " trouble." " We 're 
a long bit off Lunnon, and there 's not a house where 
thee couldst get a bed these six miles or more, and 
the night would be upon thee in half an hour or less." 
" Lut my doj 1 what shall I do with Caesar ? " re- 
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plied Davie, with grateful yearning for the drive, but 
afraid of again losing sight of his friend. 

" Your dog ! why, he can follow the cart ; or, if it 
please thee better, he can ride beside thee in the straw. 
He 's a dog one would not care to lose, I 'm thinking." 
And as he spoke the good man patted the dog with one 
hand, while with the other he assisted the boy to rise 
from the ground. 

It was not until Davie stood upon his feet that he 
knew how weak he was. The sudden movement made 
him turn so giddy and faint, that he tottered forward, 
and would have fallen but for the carter's friendly 
anus, and his face assumed again the ashy grey of the 
morning. 

" Eh, poor chap, what ails thee ? Art thou ill or 
hungry ? Why, thou *s all of a tremble, like a stook 
of barley in a high wind. Here, put thy arms round 
my neck, and I '11 lift thee right in." 

And Davie accordingly stretched out his arms and 
was lifted into the cart, the dog following his example, 
by one vigorous bound clearing the board, and alighting 
by his side in the straw. 

" That 's well jumped ; I '11 warrant there 's many a 
hare may lay its death at thy door ! " cried the carter, 
with a chuckle of admiration. " And now let 's take 
a look into yon basket afore we goes on our way ; " — 
and stretching across a variety of packages, boxes, and 
hampers, he singled out a small white-handled basket, 
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whose lid on being raised revealed a scarlet pocket- 
handkerchief, out of whose corners might be seen peep- 
ing sundry hunks of white bread, with slabs of creamy- 
looking cheese laid in between the slices. 

" I warrant neither man nor beast will quarrel with 
the contents of this here wrapper," cried the carter, 
pushing off the handkerchief as he spoke. " Here, lad, 
there 's a thick slice for thee, for I doubt but hunger 
has summat to answer for thy blue gills, and here 's a 
piece for the dog. And now, gee up ! and away we 
go ; " and closing the lid of the basket on the remainder 
of the food, he leaped on the shaft of the cart, and 
they all set off in an easy jog-trot along the high-road. 

To say that Davie relished his bread and cheese is 
a very mild expression ; he did not know how hungry 
he was until he began to eat, and he looked about with 
anguish at his rapidly diminishing share, knowing that 
presently it must be finished, and that his hunger was 
not half appeased ; but all such anxiety was quickly 
dispelled by another and a greater fear that took pos- 
session of his heart; for, presently, as they jogged 
along in the gloaming, there was a sound of shouting 
and whistling, and not far on in front a vehicle was 
halting in the middle of the rdad, while a man dressed 
in some kind of rich livery, for one could see his 
polished buttons twinkling in the dusk, ran along the 
footpath, caUing in a loud voice, and whistling alter- 
nately, " Csesar ! Csesar ! Caesar ! " 
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Davie was so engrossed by the pleasure of his un- 
expected repast, and the delicious sensation of rest 
which he was enjoying, that those sounds would hardly 
have arrested his attention, had not the dog, which 
until now had lain curled up beside him, raised its 
head at the first sound of the whistle, and, with evi- 
dent tokens of distress and uncertainty, was stretching 
its neck over the edges of the hajnpers, and again, 
with eyes full of earnestness, looking its master full in 
the face, and whining tremulously. 

The carter also noticed the strange irresolution of 
the animal, and, turning round, he looked full at Davie. 

" Art sure this here dog belongs to thee ? " he asked, 
abruptly ; " for, if not, there he's those a-looking for it 
as would be sorry to lose it." 

" It is my dog," replied Davie, stoutly — " my own 
dog Caesar ! It was mother's dog until — until " 

" Until what ? " asked the carter, shortly, mistaking 
Davie's hesitation for want of sincerity. 

"Until she died,'' cried poor Davie, covering his 
face with his hands, as a most sudden and unlooked- 
for flood of tears rushed up into his eyes. 

Those tears were proof positive to the kind-hearted 
driver of the truth of his assertions, added to the fact 
that the dog, having become aware of Davie's grief, 
ceased its anxiety with regard to the strangers, and 
began to lick his master's hands assiduously ; so, draw- 
ing a piece of tarpaulin over both child and animal, he 
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quietly drove on past the carriage with its high-bred 
horses, that stood champing their bits and shaking the 
foam on the ground in impatience at the delay, and it 
was quite dark before, having evidently given up the 
search in despair, it again rolled past them, and dis- 
appeared rapidly in the darkness. 

This incident, however, seemed to leave an unsatis- 
factory impression on the mind of the carter, especially 
as the gloaming deepened and he could no longer 
trace the quiet lines of truth and innocence on Davie's 
brow ; so, after awhile, he set himself to question the 
child, and draw from his breast the secret of his lone- 
liness, and, if possible, to clear up the matter of the 
dog, which latter question had created quite a stir in 
the heart of the honest carter. 

So, little by little, he drew from the guileless child 
the history of his short and chequered life — the cot- 
tage, with its flowers and love and sunshine, the dead 
mother, the faithful servant, and the much-prized dog 
— the friend and companion of his youth ; the sudden 
desolation of his home, and the new unloving life in 
the dark alley of Weaver's Lane ; the baby's illness, 
over which subject Davie lingered with a curious plea- 
sure \ the smiles it had given to him in the dead of the 
night, the food it had taken from his hand and refused 
from all others ; and so graphic was the description of 
this latter scene, that tears of sympathy filled the eyes 
of Davie's questioner, and he could no longer doubt 
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the faith of the boy or hesitate to accept the truth of 
his story. Still he was too much interested in Davie's 
history not to hear him to the end, and, step by step, his 
sympathies grew stronger and his compassion deeper 
for the child, who, in so short a space of life, had seen 
so much of sorrow and suffering. 

When Davie came, however,, to the incident of that 
morning, and the savage deed of cruelty perpetrated 
on his favourite, the indignation of the carter knew no 
bounds, and again and again he protested that he would 
turn in that way on his next journey, and give the lads 
such a thrashing as it was not likely they had ever 
received before ; or he would lay the case before his 
master, who was a magistrate of the county, and see it 
he could not get such scapegraces brought to the law 
and punished. Nor was his wrath at all diminished 
till Davie's story led his attention to other points ; and 
the crowning incident of the day quite took his interest 
by storm, namely, the sudden and unlooked-for meeting 
and reunion of the boy with his old playfellow Caesar. 
At this climax the good man grew quite excited ; he 
drew himself up from the shaft where he had been 
previously seated, and made a place for himself beside 
the boy and his dog ; he patted Davie's head and the 
animal's alternately, and the voice which had been 
before occasionally sharp and quick in its moments of 
mistrust, grew kind and mellow as the tenderness of 
his nature expanded. 
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"And to what quarter of Lunnon art thou going?" 
he asked presently, after a long silence on both sides ; 
but the boy was growing very weary, and it was evident 
that sleep was beginning to overpower him : his replies 
became incoherent and meaningless, and soon ceased 
altogether; and with his head pillowed on the dog's 
side, Davie slept soundly. 

The carter drew the tarpaulin more closely over 
both, while he himself went off into a reverie, jogging 
along under the half-naked branches of the trees which 
lined both sides of the road, and through whose lattice- 
work the stars were now shining with that clear and 
wondrous brilliancy which is often observable on a 
frosty night in early winter. 

It was not until they were entering the little village 
of Lipsley that Davie woke from his long and peace- 
flil slumber, and pushing aside the tarpaulin, became 
aware of lights shining in unshuttered windows, and 
people walking to and fro on the pathways. He had 
been sleeping too deeply for dreams, and he felt at 
first a little puzzled to account for his strange resting- 
place and the jogging motion of the cart ; but one 
friendly wag of Caesar's tail, and the sound of the 
carter's voice as he guided his horse through the 
village street, restored him to consciousness, and he 
raised himself up on his elbow, and looked out with 
some curiosity at the new town and its rows of brilliant 
gas-lamps. 
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Davie felt now as if he were dreaming, though he 
had not done so while he was asleep ; everything 
looked so strange and unreal about and around him, 
and the utter ignorance of his whereabouts, or of what 
was going to happen to him, added greatly to the 
jnysteriousness of the scene. 

But presently the carter cried, "Woa! woa!" and 
the obedient animal, on whose glossy coat no long lines 
of cruel whipcord could be traced, came to a stand- 
still They had halted opposite to what in Davie's 
eyes seemed quite a large building at the comer of the 
street ; instead of the entrance door being on a level 
with the rest of the building, two pillars supported the 
portico, and five or six steps led up to the doorway ; 
there were benches also ranged along the wall of the 
house itself, on which men were lounging with pipes in 
their mouths, while brilliant lights, to be seen in almost 
all the windows, gave an air of gaiety and life to the 
whole place. 

"Where are we now?" asked Davie, raising himself 
on his knees, as the carter, tying the reins into a knot, 
flung them into a comer of the cart. 

" Why, we 're about at the end of our journey for to- 
night. Here, give us a lift, that 's a good lad, with 
some of these 'ere packages on the top of the hampers f 
and the carter began to unload his vehicle with careful 
zeal. 

" Well, Jim I " he cried presently, to a somewhat 
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weak-eyed youth dressed in black, and with an elabo- 
rate white tie, and a dinner-napkin thrown carelessly 
across his arm — " well, Jem ! what makes 'ee so smart ? 
Thee 's got regular waiting clothes on this evening." 

"Ay, have I, Jacob,'' replied the youth in ques- 
tion, drawing near the side of the cart, and speaking 
with lowered breath. " We have had such a tossin* 
about this night as would sink a fleet! There is 
quality come to put up at the inn as was in no ways 
expected — a great lord and his lady, I hear — and 
we Ve all been kept skippin' about like crickets ever 
since, though they have as many great idle fellows 
with themselves as might take the whole inn up on 
their shoulders and walk off with it ; such a work, too, 
as we Ve had to make out beds for them all ! Master 
himself is gone across the street to the tailor's, and 
Jack and I and two more of us has to sleep in the lofl 
to-night, and a nice night we 're like to have of it, with 
all the strange horses kickin' and jumpin* and knockin' 
about underneath." 

" And what in the name of mercy brings such folk 
here ? " questioned the good carter, open-mouthed at 
Jem's description of the new-comers ^ "and if they 
were a-comin', why didn't they send word afore- 
hand ? " 

" That 's just the words I said to Tom \ but master 's 
just been telling mistress down in the kitchen that her 
ladyship — ^an' a rare pretty woman she be— that her 
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ladyship has lost her favourite dog somewhere down 
yon on the road between here and the next town, and 
she was not content to go on to Lunnon without it ; 
and so they made up their mind to bide here for the 
night, and the master's to send a lot of lads off in 
search of the dog by the first light of the moftiing, and 
five pounds reward for him as brings it back to her 
safe and sound." 

" Eh, but five pounds is a rare large sum for any dog, 
be he large or small," replied the carter, while with 
one hand he lifted a corded box fi:om the bottom of 
the cart, and transferred it to Jem's keeping, and with 
the other he drew the tarpaulin closely over Davie's 
fiiend. " What do rich folks want with such things at 
all, who have money enough to buy all they require, 
and have no need o' company ? " 

The argument was not a very sound one, but the 
train of thought firom which it arose was honest and 
just, at least up to poor Jacob's lights : he was not one 
to sacrifice the needs of the poor to the whims of the 
rich; so with considerable nervousness he continued 
the unloading of his cart, removing everything with his 
own hands, and depositing the large packages on the 
footpath, to be afterwards carried off by the sinewy 
arms of Jem. 

The conversation had been carried on in a low tone, 
but Davie heard enough to fear that his possession of 
Caesar was in jeopardy, which fear was strengthened by 
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the action of the carter, and by a wink which he con- 
veyed to him in secret while drawing the tarpaulin 
more closely over the dog ; so he remained nervously 
watching until the last package was placed on the pave- 
ment, and Jacob jumped once more on the shaft of his 
cart, and drove at a smart pace down the street. 

Not a word was spoken until they were well out of 
sight of the twinkling windows of the village and 
drawing near the outskirts of the town ; then Jacob 
turned round and drew a long breath, which ended in 
a kind of triumphant whistle. 

" Eh, but we shaved it down there, lad : if it hadn't 
been for Jem and his gab, I 'd have like enough whip- 
ped the tarpaulin right off the cart without a thought 
of the dog; but we managed it well after that, eh? 
and the animal must have known what game was up, 
for it never as much as budged the whole time." 

** Would they have taken him from me, do you 
think ? " asked Davie, wonderingly. 

" Would a spider kill a fly, you silly?" laughed Jacob. 
" I can tell you what, youngster, five-pun' notes don't 
often go flying about this 'ere village, and there 's those 
livin' in this place as would a'most sell their child for a 
grip o' it, let alone a dog ; so you '11 have to keep a 
rare good eye o' the beast if you don't want to have 
him whipped up in the twinklin' of an eye." 

" How can I hide him, or where ? " asked Davie, h 
heart sickening at the very thought. { 
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" That 's just what I have been turning round in my 
head. As far as to-night goes I think I can manage to 
keep him dark, but how you *11 ever fetch him safe on 
into Lunnon is another matter, where there's dog- 
stealers sneakin' about the town day and night, and 
such a dog as thine would be a fortune to them." 

"Are you going to London to-morrow?" asked 
Davie, in an earnest tone of anxiety. 

" To Lunnon ? not I ! I have no fancy for driving 
my horse into the thick o' sich a buzz and turmoil as is 
always goin* on in the streets down there. Nay, nay, I 
hain't been in the city this two year, when a chap I 
had the care of ever since he were a babby — ^my own 
sister's son he was — boned all the tin I had in the 
house, and made off wi' it there. I think I was half- 
crazed that morning — so I was — ^not for the sake of the 
money, though I needed that sore enough, but for the 
sake o' the lad, who was more to me than ten sons for 
the love I bore the poor dead mother. Well, as I was 
sayin', I rose in a dream like when they told me he was 
gone, and all the rest o' it, and I never waited to think 
where I was goin', but harnessed the mare, and drove 
right off into the town ; but, Lord ! a great chance I 
had of finding him ; I might as well have searched for 
a nail out of my shoe in a field of turnips. I spent a 
day doin' nought but just keepin' my eye fixed on the 
nag's head a-fear we 'd get run into, and taking an odd 
glance into the litde chaps' faces that were goin' hither 
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and thither in the midst o' the hurly-burly ; but a great 
policeman, he come up, and he pulled the mare's head 
first this way and then that, and roared at me till I felt 
like a mad dog fit to fly in the face of somebody j so 
when I got into a bit of a lane, I just turned round, 
and keepin' my eye fixed on the great tower I had 
passed a-comin' in, I came straight home again, and 
gave both the little chap and the money up. I was as 
glad a'most as if I had found them, to see myself safe 
back in my own house ; so I 'm not likely to go into 
yonder hive of bees and wasps for a while longer if I 
can help it." 

" And where do you live ? " asked Davie, with a per- 
ceptible struggle for speech. 

" Why, I lives about ten paces off, down yonder lane. 
There my missus and I have kept house ever since we 
were married, and a nice little place it be, with a bleach- 
ing green at the back, and as pretty a bit o' garden as 
you 'd care to see. My missus she makes a good penny 
every week — so she do — ^with washing, and I earn my 
share trottin* up and down between here and the place 
thee com'st from. Woa, woa ! " he cried to his horse, 
as he turned his head cautiously down the dark narrow 
lane. "We must always round this comer easy," he 
added, "or we'd take a chip off;" and even while he 
spoke he stopped opposite a low house or cottage, the 
door of which was already open to receive him : a ruddy 
light of the fire shining on a red-tiled kitchen floor, and 
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a row of glistening plates on the dresser, gave a sense 
of comfort and cheer to those who were without. 

A pleasant-faced woman, with a child in her arms, 
came out to greet the owner of the cart, and a couple 
of tall lads, who had evidently been on the watch for 
his arrival, began unharnessing the horse. For a few 
short moments Davie felt unutterably miserable, un- 
certain what was expected of him — whether to get down 
and walk away, or to make some proposal as to his 
lodging for the night; but the friend who had cared 
for him so long was not going to shake him off now 
in the darkness and cold of a frosty winter's night 

" Here, lads," cried the carter to his boys, who were 
busy with the shafts and buckles of the harness, " here, 
lads 'y afore you loose the mare, I want to say summat 
Come over here, for I don't want the winds to hear 
what I 'm sayin'." The boys immediately drew near 
where their father stood in the doorway, and bent their 
heads to catch his secret directions. 

" I tell thee. Bill, and thee also. Jay, there 's a little 
genjelman chap here in the cart that I picked up on the 
road and gave a lift to, and I 'm a-goin' to put him up 
in the house for the night, till he can go on his way 
to-morrow ; but that 's not the part of the matter that 
concerns ye : he has a dog as belongs rightfully to him, 
and it 's hidden here in the cart under this 'ere bit of 
tarpaulin; but there's folks in the town as has their 
eye on the dog to get him from the chap, and I want 
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you two to take him quietly off to the stable, and put 
him up for the night with the mare, and on the morrow 
we can see how best to get them both safe out of the 
place. Call down your dog, Davie, and walk with the 
boys to the stable, and when they Ve given it a bed, you 
can come back, and I '11 give thee one for thyself." 

Davie only too readily followed his companions to 
the end of the lane, where a low kind of half shed, 
half bam, made a stable for the horse, and left space 
enough for the cart to be housed as well. Here in a 
nice sheltered comer they made a bed of clean straw 
for Caesar, and leaving a pail of water beside him, they 
left the shed and tumed the key in the door. 

A brighter little kitchen than the one Davie soon 
found himself in his eyes had never seen : the walls 
were white as snow, and hung here and there with 
coloured prints ; the grate was wide, and the fire which 
crackled and blazed beneath sundry pots and pans, 
which were in prepafation for supper, threw a cheery 
glow on everything in the room, even to the curls on 
the bab/s head, who, seated on an elder girl's knee, 
was actively employed in devouring a piece of cake 
which the carter had produced from his pocket 

A seat was soon found for Davie on the settle ; and 
the children, instead of resenting his presence, seemed 
only anxious to make him happy and comfortable. It 
was an evening of homely luxury and peace that long 
lived in Davie's recollection, and specially rose to his 
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mind on long nights after, when the humid earth was 
his only bed, and the dim smoke-hidden stars of heaven 
the only light to cheer him. 

In about an hour after their arrival the supper was 
served, hot and steaming. The quiet but earnest grace 
pronounced by the kind mistress of the house, ere she 
dispensed the goods she had provided, made sudden 
tears start into Davie's eyes. They were the very words 
of thanksgiving once used by his own mother. He 
had not heard them now for many a long day ; but 
presently the merry laughter of the children, and the 
droll conversation of their father, as he joked with one 
and rallied another, combined with the good food 
heaped upon his plate, subdued the pangs of memory, 
and, after a time, he even grew sufficiently courageous 
to join in the talk and merriment which was going on 
around him ; and when supper was finished, and when 
the father proposed to his boys a ramble down the 
town, Davie was ready to take the hand proffered to 
him, and even to enjoy the thought of a walk in a 
strange village, and under the guidance of strangers. 

" We *11 walk down towards the * King's Arms,' and 
see how the grand folk be a-getting on," cried Jacob, 
tucking the boy's hand under his arm. " They must 
feel like a swarm o' bees under a tumbler in sich a bit 
o' a place, after the grand houses they 're used to. I 've 
a mind to catch hold o' Jem, and hear what way they 're 
like to travel to-morrow. There be two roads into 
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Lunnon from here, and whatever way they be a-goin', 
I 'd have thee take t' other one, for, unless you meet 
with a second Jacob Strong to give thee a lift in his 
cart, and cover up the dog with his saving sheet, you 're 
like enough to be overtaken on the road ; and it 's little 
they 'd stop to talk, once they saw the dog. Eh, what 
dost think ? It 's better to be prepared for the worst, 
and then one has not oneself to blame if things go 
contrary." 

The moon had risen while they had been within 
doors, and was now shining on the roofs of the neatly- 
slated cottages composing the lane; but they were soon 
in the main street of the town, and hastening on to- 
wards one of the tallest houses, the bright lamp hang- 
ing in front of which plainly pointed out the " King's 
Arms," and even at the distance one could see groups 
of curious villagers staring up at its face, hoping, no 
doubt, to catch a glimpse, through some of its still un- 
shuttered windows, of the great folk who were honour- 
ing the town with their unexpected presence. 

When Jacob and his party came within a few paces 
of the inn, they could see Jem lounging on one of the 
benches, with his napkin still across his arm, in animated 
conversation with a small postillion, whose tight knee- 
breeches and many-buttoned jacket bespoke his calling 
in life ; while two tall and dignified footmen in livery 
were smoking and talking to each other, and occasion- 
ally throwing in a contemptuous word in their neigh- 
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bours' conversation, and Jacob passed on, unwilling to 
interrupt Jem, or to spoil his fun, and the party seated 
themselves on one of the imoccupied benches which 
ran along the face of the establishment, while the carter 
also drew out his pipe, and, awaiting Jem's leisure, 
puffed dreamily at the fragrant weed. 

The two elder boys after a time sauntered on a little 
way up the town, as the night was chilly ; but Davie 
remained on the bench, so silent and absorbed that the 
carter never noticed his presence, for the window-blind 
of the room beneath whose sill they were seated, was 
only partially drawn down, and from the low position 
occupied by Davie on the bench he was able to see 
beneath it into the room within. 

It was the best room in the inn — the most hand- 
somely furnished in the town, and it was brilliantly 
lighted with gas ; so it was not surprising that Davie, 
accustomed for four weary weeks to the bare walls of 
a workhouse, should find a great pleasure in looking in 
at its — to him — luxurious details. 

There had been an auction some time before up at 
the Hall, a handsome residence, whose granite entrance 
opened into an angle of this quiet village ; but the old 
squire had been extravagant and run through all his 
own fortune, besides assisting in the ruin of others ; so 
his son had had to sell the furniture and a portion of 
the plate and china, besides a few of the less valuable 
pictures out of the gallery ; and at this auction, where 
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there had been few professional buyers, the richest man 
got the best things, so the owner of the " King's Arms,'* 
having more money than most of his neighbours, bought 
up the antiquated sofas and high-backed chairs, which, 
with a little additional gilding of a coarse kind on some 
fresh pieces of gaudy tabouret — half silk, half cotton — 
gave the sitting-room a very grand and pretentious ap- 
pearance, the beauty of which was enhanced by a large 
and really handsome mirror over the fireplace, and 
another between the windows ; so that the room and 
its occupants seemed to stretch off into interminable 
vistas of gold and gas and curtain ; and Mr. Benson, 
the portly landlord, plumed himself greatly on the 
thought that the grandees who were occupying his best 
drawing-room could not find much difference in the 
style of his apartments from those to which they were 
accustomed, and felt, no doubt, that they would dis- 
cuss him and his furniture with a certain amount of 
surprise and awe ; but could he, like little Davie, have 
looked beneath the blmd of the grand sitting-room, he 
would have seen that the minds of the rich and noble 
need not always be taken up with the fickle splendour 
of silk and gold, or with the treasure that moth and 
rust must eventually destroy. 

When first Davie peeped beneath the strip of white 
holland which shaded the window, he could see little 
or nothing, for a wire stand of flowers filled up almost 
tiie whole space, and gave to those within the room 
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the impression that the blind was drawn completely 
down ; but at one comer of the flower-stand, where a 
spray of fuchsia drooped lower than the rest, Davie 
caught the first glimpse which aroused his attention, 
and riveted it upon the couple within. 

A fine fire was blazing in the grate ; and two chairs 
drawn close beside it, with a newspaper resting across 
one and a work-basket on the other, showed that these 
high and mighty people, who had caused such a sensa- 
tion in the town, had spent their evening very much 
like many other of the respectable inhabitants of the 
place, in reading and working over a sociable cup of 
tea, the remains of which were still standing on a round 
table in a far window ; but now, at the moment when 
Davie's eyes first rested oii the lad/s young face, with 
her hair turned to a halo of gold as she sat beneath the 
gaslight, he became aware that she was not occupied 
with any thought of place or time, but, with hands 
folded on the table before her, was reading aloud from 
a book, to the words of which her husband, who was 
seated in an arm-chair close beside her, appeared to be 
listening intently. 

As Davie looked more earnestly at her, his ear 
began to catch the sound of her voice, which, though 
peculiarly low and sweet, soon grew distinct enough 
for him to hear the words. She was reading a chapter 
in the Old Testament — one which in the old days had 
been perhaps his greatest favourite. It was the history 
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of Jacob's lonely flight from home ; his solitary resting- 
place, when, the sun having gone down, he made him- 
self a pillow of stones, and saw the beautiful vision sent 
to comfort him, of radiant messengers moving up and 
down between heaven and earth, and heard the pro- 
mise spoken in his ear, " Behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land ; for I will not leave 
thee imtil I have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of." 

Every word of this heavenly promise of love and 
protection seemed not only to enter Davie's ear, but to 
touch his very heart : he listened that he might not 
lose a syllable. But the reading was now almost over, 
the side of the book was being closed, and the marker 
placed between its pages, while the voice itself of the 
reader had sunk almost to a whisper ; so that Davie 
caught nothing more, save the two last lines of the 
chapter — " And of all that thou shalt give me, I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee." 

When the lady had finished reading, she looked up 
from her book, and her face seemed to Davie to have 
grown even more beautiful than before; there was 
such an expression of sweetness and humility in her 
eyes as she raised them to leply to her husband, that 
the child, whose heart wen^ out to everything that was 
fair and good on earth, sat spellbound, and he remained 
with head bent beneath the blind, gazing with mterest 
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on a countenance which reminded him, by its youth 
and beauty, of a lost face and a lost love, but which 
also, strange to say, called up in him some dim remem- 
brance of a moment of sudden pain, and made him feel 
again the first keen pangs of parting and separation. 

Where had he seen those kind eyes so full of earnest- 
ness, which even now seemed fixed on him as she looked 
across the room ? Surely they had gazed at him with 
S3anpathy at some period of his short life, and yet he 
could not tell when or where. 

But while Davie struggled to piece together these 
shadowy recollections, some one pushed him rudely 
aside, so as to make further room on the bench, saying 
to him at the same time in no very polite tone, 

" Here, Spindleshanks ! make room, I say, and take 
thy lanky limbs out of my road I " 

Davie, always accustomed to unhesitating obedience, 
immediately moved to the farthest comer of the bench, 
and thus resigned his point of view, for the dense foliage 
of a stunted laurel, planted in a flower-pot and placed 
in the wire stand, blocked up this end of the window ; 
so he was fain to give up his shining dream of beauty 
and goodness, and turn his thought to the comparative 
darkness of the outside world, and the somewhat coarse 
language of his next-door neighbour. 

" Well, Jacob Strong, I Ve been a-thinking as how 
that little button-breeches would never ha' done with 
his gabbling, that I might come and have a pipe wi' 
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tliee," cried the cracked treble of Jem's voice, as he 
settled himself comfortably down in the space between 
the carter and h\sj>rot^gL " Dost know, I Ve a mind 
to go a-huntin' after that 'ere dog myself to-morrow 
mominV he added, with a knowing wink and a twitch 
of his head ; " for that same little chap, there, says the 
Countess would think nothing of giving twenty pounds 
to get it back ; and if that be true, I could afford to 
bribe the folks as has prigged it, and yet have enough 
to keep my credit going in the town for a year to come." 

" Humph ! " replied Jacob, still pufl5ng on at his 
pipe, but not further noticing Jem's remark. 

" They say it 's easy finding the animal,'* continued 
the waiter, evidently much interested in his own sub- 
ject ; " for that it 's a'most as large as a calf, only more 
like a wolf, and that it would be no easy matter to 
hide it, for that its bark is like the bellow of a wild 
bull." 

" Humph ! " again replied Jacob, while Davie's eyes 
dilated and his heart throbbed with newly-aroused fear. 

" I wouldn't have thee fash thysel' goin' after such 
an animal if I were thee, Jem," said Jacob at length, 
taking the pipe out of his mouth and knocking the 
ashes from the bowl against the wooden arm of the 
bench. "If the dog has been stolen, those that 
robbed it ain't likely to give it up ; and if it 's only gone 
a bit astray over the country, it 's got a wiser nose than 
thee hast for finding its way back to its place. Take 
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my advice, and don't tire thy limbs and waste thy sub- 
stance hunting after such a bag of wind." 

" There's where I differ from thee, Jacob," said Jem ; 
" it 's no bag of wind, but a bag of gold I 'm huntin' 
after; and if this same dog is to be found anywhere 
between this and that, I *11 find him, for there is not a 
house nor a bam all the length of the road that I 'm 
not well acquainted with." 

" Well, follow your own fancy : a good walk will do 
you no harm an3rway," replied Jacob, carelessly ; " and 
if you find the dog, why, all one can say is, that you 're 
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" Hush ! " cried Jem, suddenly interrupting his fiiend 
by a thrust of his bony elbow somewhere about Jacob's 
ribs ; '* do you see that 'ere woman in black, coming 
down towards us now ? " 

" I do," replied Jacob ; ** and what 's there curious 
about her?" 

" She is the lady's hiousekeeper, and there is great 
talk about her through the others, who say she is 
nought but a low kind of servant herself, and not fit 
to be put over them; but her ladyship says she is 
honest and sober, and knows enough of her business 
to suit her, and so there 's like to be a rebellion one of 
these days." 

" Humph ! '^ replied Jacob., as the dark figure came 
just alongside of them and paused a little, as if she 
had heard a part of their conversation. 
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The moon, which had risen still higher during the 
last hour, was now sufficiently bright to give some idea 
of the woman's dress and features ; but a net veil, tied 
over her face and bonnet, made it almost impossible 
to tell whether the expression was a pleasant one or 
not. 

She hesitated nervously, as though unwilling to pass 
them by without recognition, and at last came to a 
temporary stop in front of them. 

Jem could not but feel a little awkward, while Jacob 
shuffled his feet up and down on the pavement, and 
cracked the knuckles of one hand with the fingers of 
the other, every now and then casting a fiirtive glance 
up at the woman who seemed to be inspecting them 
so closely. 

But it was not at Jem nor yet at Jacob that the 
housekeeper was pausing to gaze. No ; her looks were 
directed upon quite another object, and that was the 
figure of the child, whose very existence they had 
momentarily forgotten, and who, lost in a reverie, with 
his face raised and his head supported upon his arm, 
was gazing up at the stars and crescent moon, repeat- 
ing in his heart the story he had just heard, and wonder- 
ing, perhaps, with a childish curiosity, whether the 
God who had watched over Jacob in his loneliness, 
was looking at him now through the spangled loop- 
holes of the starlit sky. 

He did not notice, just at first, that he was an object 
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of interest to any one, and his lips were trying to 
repeat the words in the order he had heard them j but 
looking suddenly down, he became aware of the dark 
figure standing immediately in front of him, looking 
at him with eyes which seemed to glitter strangely 
through the network of the veil. 

Davie covered his face instinctively with his little 
ragged sleeve, and bent down his head to escape 
further observation ; but when he looked up again the 
figure had passed on, and was now disappearing through 
the portico of the door. 

« 

"She took a rare good lodk at thee, Jacob," cried 
Jem, with a horse-laugh, and another dig of his elbow 
into his fiiend*s side. "She was wonderin' whether 
you would look smart in a suit of livery, or with a 
powdered wig, eh ? " 

"Nay, firiend, it was at thee she was staring," re- 
torted Jacob, good-humouredly. "She was thinking 
what an economy it would be to have a spare chap like 
thee to provide for, instead of those great Goliaths 
there." 

" Little and good ! " replied Jem, gazing contem- 
platively at his spare limbs, clothed in their greasy 
suit of black. " I think you are right, Jacob j it was 
me she was speculatin' on." 

But as Jem uttered these words the same dark figure 
came gliding down the steps of the hotel. She stopped 
once more as she came in front of the bench, while 
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some nervous hesitation seemed to hinder her for a 
moment from carrying out her purpose, but in another 
instant she had taken one of Davie's hands in her own 
and pressed something into its palm. 

"There," she said, in a voice which quivered strangely, 
and rendered her words almost unintelligible ; " there, 
take that, my child ; buy thyself a new coat with it, for 
you 're just the living picture of one who is dead and 
gone, and whom I loved like my own life." 

All these words were uttered in disguised syllables, 
for the woman's heart was evidently too full for speech, 
and as she hurriedly kissed the hand into which she 
had pressed her unsolicited gift, she turned from the 
bench and retreated swiftly into the house. 

Davie looked at the small yellow coin which lay in 
the hollow of his hand, while some strange and amaz- 
ing thought seemed to fill his heart with a rush of 
irrepressible love. 

"Could it have been Martha — my Martha?" he 
asked, with questioning eyes, of Jacob, who stared at 
him in amazement 

" Martha ! what's that you say ? '^ he replied, with a 
laugh of genuine unbelief in the child's folly. " It 's 
just as much your Martha as it 's my mother. Come 
along, lad, it 's time to be going home. Good night, 
Jem.'* And taking Davie's hand, who gazed with a 
lingering pain towards the closed door of the inn, they 
walked leisurely away. 
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ANOTHER START. 

|F Davie had been a cunning lad, or even a 
bright lad for his age, he might have 
reasoned out all the dissected events of 
this long day as he lay in his bed that 
night, and might have put them so clearly together, 
that the only piece wanting to perfect the mass would 
have been himself; but as he was neither cunning nor 
bright, he wearied himself with questions, tossing to 
and fro on his bed, and fencing with the sleep which 
might otherwise have overpowered him. 

How could this dog, which was certainly his, belong 
at the same time to others ? What right could they 
have to it? It had been his always, and he had 
never given it away or sold it. Perhaps Martha had 
parted with it after he was gone ; but always when he 
came to this link in the chain of his reasoning, he sud- 
denly stopped short to question who was the woman in 
the deep black clothes who had spoken with Martha's 
voice, and placed the money in his hand ? and it was 
just here, where a wiser head would have joined the 
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two links together, that Davie ceased to reason alto- 
gether, allowing his mind to wander back to the old 
days of love and peace, and revelling in dreams of the 
bright flower-garden, where, in the companionship of 
his mother and his nurse, he had spent the happy 
morning of his life. 

It seemed to Davie as if he had only just fallen 
asleep when the door of the pretty upper room where 
he slept was thrown open, and a voice called to him in 
lowered tones, 

" Davie, lad, get up ; it *s five o'clock, and time for 
thee to be on the road" 

Davie opened his eyes with difficulty, so fast were 
they closed with sleep, and when he did so he saw 
Jacob, already dressed, standing in the doorway with 
a lighted candle in his hand. 

" It will be none so dark on the road," continued 
the carter, setting the candle down on the comer of 
a deal cupboard, and drawing back the strip of muslin 
that shaded the window. " Ay,'' he added, " the stars 
have the best of it yet, and so much the better, as we 
don't want too much light on the way until we are 
beyond the town." 

Davie, still struggling with a sleepiness which seemed 
only to increase as he fought against it, rose, with many 
and grievous yawns, to don the old rags in which, since 
the day in Weaver's Lane, he had been accustomed to 
clothe himself, but they were nowhere to be found, and 
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on the chair by his bedside, at which he had prayed 
the night before that "God would keep him in all 
places whither he went/' and bring him, like Jacob, 
again to his own land, there lay in their stead a not 
entirely new, but nevertheless comfortable suit of frieze, 
a flannel shirt, and, on the floor beside the chair, a pair 
of good thick boots, like those used by farmer lads 
to tramp through miry yards, or the heavy soil of 
ploughed fields. 

" I cannot find my clothes," murmured Davie, still 
searching in vain for the dilapidated rags of the day 
before ; " yet I know I put them somewhere just here 
before I went to bed." 

"Well, if I was you," replied Jacob, with a pleasant 
chuckle, " I 'd take those as came first to my hand. 
Why not wear those I see on the chair beside thee ? '' 

" They are not mine," replied Davie, looking up in 
some amazement at the carter's suggestion. 

" Neither are they mine," said Jacob, with another 
grim chuckle ; " they belonged once on a time to a 
chap I was very fond of, but he played me an evil 
turn, and bolted with some money I had given him in 
charge ; so as there is not much chance that he 11 ever 
return to claim them, you may as well have 'em, as 
leave 'em for the moths to make a meal of." 

" But if he were to come back ? " urged Davie. 

" Well, and if he were, I ain't so poor but I could 
give him another coat to his back ; ay, would I bring 
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forth the best robe and put it on him, and put a ring 
on his finger and shoes on his feet ! It would be meet, 
as our Lord says, to make merry and be glad when the 
lost ones are found ; eh, Davie, what say*st thou, lad ? " 

But Davie had turned aside, and his voice ytzs lost 
in a curious struggle in which tears bade fair to have 
the mastery. 

Jacob, whose own eyes were not entirely free from 
the same weakness, now came forward, and without 
more parley insisted that Davie should dress himself 
in the comfortable clothes which had been placed 
ready for his use ; and when he was dressed, the carter 
stood by the little window gazing out at the still twink- 
ling stars, while Davie reverently knelt by his bedside, 
and prayed, not only for himself, but for the lost pro- 
digal who had gone forth from such a home as this. 

When he had risen from his knees, he followed his 
generous friend down the stairs into the kitchen, where 
he found a fire ahready lighted, and cups and saucers 
arranged on a comer of the table. 

Some coffee, which was simmering pleasantly in a 
pot before the fire, was soon poured out, and Davie, 
ever thankful for present mercies, ate and drank with a 
grateful cheerful heart, forgetful that he was now hold- 
ing the last link of earthly love in his hand, and that in 
a few short hours he would have drifted out of their 
sight into the great world of London, with its sea of 
temptations and troubles. 
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It was not until he had almost finished his breakfast 
that some dim misgiving seemed to creep, with a shiver, 
over his whole body ; the cup which he had half raised 
to his mouth was replaced slowly in its saucer, while 
his eyes, dilating to their full extent, seemed to be 
gazing fixedly on the blank wall opposite. 

"What ails thee, lad?" cried Jacob, taking notice 
of the sudden chilly creep which made itself evident 
on the boy's colour and skin ; " one would think thee 
hadst seen a goose stalking over thy grave. Cheer up, 
old boy, and fill thy inside well afore thee goest out 
into the cold." 

" I am afraid to go out into the^ darkness by myself," 
stammered Davie, blanching paler at the thought; 
" and I don't know the road, nor anything." 

"And didst think that I was going to let thee travel 
by thysel' in the blackness of such a winter's morning ?" 
asked Jacob, with a reassuring laugh. " Nay, nay, my 
lad, I 'm not one of those whose heart is made out of a 
paving-stone : I 'd give thee a home here and welcome, 
only I know rightly thou wouldst be pining for those 
that have known and loved thee longer, and when I 'd 
have come to set store by thee, it 's out of the house 
you 'd be stealing some fine night, like him who went 
afore thee; so, as I say, it *s best for thee to go straight 
to her who nursed thee from a babby ; and, why, if she 
won^t have thee, or, mayhap, aught has come to pass 
that you might have trouble to find her, why, then J 
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say come back to Jacob Strong, and bed and board 
will ever welcome thee." 

Davie had no words at command to thank the 
kindly man, whose generous offer made his heart swell 
within him ; but he followed the impulse of a still 
childish nature, and going over to where Jacob sat 
buttoning on a pair of strong leather gaiters, he pressed 
his cheek against the carter's shoulder, and threw his 
arms aroimd his neck, and kissed him. 

" There, there ! that '11 do, that '11 do ! I don't need 
thanks," he said, pushing Davie somewhat brusquely 
away in his humility ; but in another moment, having 
caught a glimpse of the boy's face, he drew the little 
fellow to his heart, and returned his embrace with 
interest. 

"Now, see, my child," he said, standing up and 
taking his carter's whip from its nail over the dresser, 
"the lads are harnessing the mare down yon i' the 
stable. AVe had better go and join them, for you must 
bear in mind that the dog is in danger of being snap- 
ped up, and the sooner we stow it away in the cart the 
better." 

" Are you going to let me drive with you again to- 
day ? " asked Davie, his whole face reddening with a 
rush of radiant joy — "are you really going with me?" 

" Ay, am I, a bit of the way, surely, till the sun has 
put his nose over the edge of the world and is smiling 
at you. It 's a slack day, is Saturday, and I generally 
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only takes the mare out to bring the clean linen to the 
houses my old woman washes for ; so it will be quite 
a spree to go a bit Lunnon-ways and see the world. 
So get your cap, Davie, lad, and don't be fashing thy- 
self to think of ' good byes ' and such-like ; for I have 
it fast in my mind we '11 see more of each other by-and- 
bye than seems likely now. Why, laws ! " cried Jacob, 
opening the door and letting in a rush of fresh frosty 
air, " the sun 's begun to smile already, for there 's a 
blush in the east I hadn't counted on for half an hoiu: 
at most ; and hark to the sparrows a-chirpin' on the 
roofs ! We shall have a lovely morning for our ride, 
and afore night you '11 be creeping under your nurse's 
wings, like a poor strayed chick as thou art, surely." 

There was something in the good man's simple talk 
that seemed to lift the clouds off Davie's heart, and as 
he walked behind Jacob down the lane, he fancied 
himself already safe in Martha's keeping, and a guile- 
less smile spread over all his face as he realized the 
joy of the meeting, and the peace and rest which must 
follow upon it. 

Caesar's deep bay of joy, as his young master entered 

the shed, caused at first great consternation among the 

party; for the stabling belonging to the inn was not 

Ite^j^Qr yards distant, and Jem must by this time be 

^^^^Hiknd preparing for his early start. Nor was it 

^^ iMisiderable difficulty they could persuade the 

Center the cart : he was rested now and quite 
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fresh for the road, and much more inclined for a swift 
run or a good game of play, than to lie perdu at the 
bottom of the vehicle ; but at last they coaxed him to 
leap in beside his young master, who was seated on a 
bundle of loose straw ; and the driver, fearful of each 
moment's delay, jumped in also, and drove at a some- 
what brisk pace down the lane^ and from thence into 
the main street of the town. 

It was, indeed, a fine morning for the beginning of 
winter : the sky was free from fog or mist — ^the streaks 
of crimson lying upon the extreme edge of the eastern 
horizon gave promise of an early dawn, and a day of 
bright unclouded sunshine. 

They were soon beyond the rows of houses, and 
driving at a round pace through the outskirts of the 
town, where bleaching-greens, and schools, and pretty 
detached cottages, with their trim gardens and latticed 
windows, looked out upon the road ; but all was quiet 
and silent in the grey hours of the morning, save where 
a dog rushed out furiously from its kennel to bark at 
the wheels of the cart, arousing in return the anger and 
fury of Csesar, who struggled furiously to do battle with 
his assailants. 

" Keep him quiet just a while longer, Davie, lad ! " 
cried the carter, encouragingly; "for once we are beyond 
these houses, we shall be as right as a trivet. It would 
not be a pleasant thing to find Jem on our track, eh ? 
but I warrant I 'd keep him at a distance for all thai 
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Our Bess is not such a bad trotter, is she ? " and lean- 
ing forward, Jacob stroked the glossy back of his 
horse ; but even while he spoke they both heard dis- 
tinctly the sound of pursuing footsteps, and some one 
calling to them to stop. 

" I do believe they are on our track after all ! " cried 
Jacob, looking over his shoulder, and trying to pierce 
through the gloaming. " Davie, lad, if they overtake 
us, you '11 have to plead your own case, and tell them 
the whole story of how the dog belongs of right to you. 
I would not have them think in the town that Jacob 
Strong was a thief, going ofif with another man's pro- 
perty in the dead hours of the morning." 

" But It is my dog, they can't take it from me," urged 
Davie, sitting up in the cart, and tightening his arms 
round his favourite, while the sound of rapid steps 
giving chase became every moment more distinct. 

" Can you see how many there be on our track, 
Davie ? " cried Jacob, at the same time urging on his 
mare : " it seems to me as if I only heard one pair of 
feet upon the pavement." 

Davie raised himself upon his knees, and shaded his 
eyes with his hands, while at the same moment a figure 
came out of the gloom of the town into the more open 
space of the suburbs, running at full speed, and calling 
out as he ran. 

" It is one of your sons, Mr. Strong \ I hear him 
shouting to you and calling to you to stop." 
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"So it be, surely. It is Bill; I know his lanky 
limbs," said Jacob, reining in the mare, and coming to 
a full stop by the pathway. " What on earth have they 
got in their heads now, to send flying after us in such a 
way ? " 

"Father! father !" cried the eldest son, coming up 
breathless along the footpath, " why did you give me 
such a chase ? I thought I should never overtake the 
cart" 

" And wherefore ? " asked Jacob, somewhat shortly ; 
" dost want a lift thyself, or what ? " 

" Nay, but the little chap left this behind him," cried 
Bill, holding out a small yellow coin in his fingers. " I 
found it in his clothes as I was lifting them aside, and 
I thought he might need it, so I slipped out and ran as 
fast as I could on the chance of picking him up." 

" You did well, and you 're a good lad," said Jacob, 
jumping down on the road, and wringing the bo/s ex- 
tended hand. " Thee '11 never need money nor friends 
while thee keeps an honest heart in thy body. There. 
Davie, lad, put that in your pocket, and be thankful 
thou didst not fall among thieves. Good bye. Bill ; 
and now for the road again." 

Bill lifted his cap, and shakmg Davie's hand, who 
thanked him gratefully for his good-nature, they set off 
on their way again. 

The carter was silent for a long time after this inter- 
ruption, and Davie watched, with a silent pleasure, 4 
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sun creeping up over the horizon, and the diflferent 
works of natiure waking up to greet him. It was not 
like a winter's morning, it was so warm, and clear, and 
bright, and the warmth seemed to enter Davie's heart, 
and give him strength for the coming day. 

" Davie," cried Jacob, suddenly turning round and 
speaking abruptly, "if ever you should see him, tell 
him I 'm his friend I '11 be a fatiier to him again, if 
he will only come home and bide with me like a son." 
" I will," replied Davie, who did not need to be told 
who was occupying the good man's thoughts. 

" I '11 ask no questions, nor go back over what 's past 
He is my own sister's son, and so he shall share all I 
have ; ay, and my heart too ; for I tell you, Davie," 
cried Jacob, turning round and looking sorrowfully into 
the boy's face, " I do crave after that lad. At night I 
lies awake and prays to God to give him back to me, 
and surely He must hearken to me some time or other. 
Eh, what dost thou think? for it seems to me," con- 
tinued the honest carter, brushing away his tears with 
his coat-sleeve, " that He, who gave His own Son to 
save sinners, must know what pain I feel i' my heart 
dght I He thinking of him stranded in the 
sin and sorrow, and no one there to stretch 
save him 1" 
see him I will tell him all you say," replied 
; " but how shall I know him, and what 
kind of a face has he ? " 
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" He has my own name, Jacob, though his father's 
name was John — John Mason they called him, and a 
good husband he made the poor girl for the short time 
he had her ; and that were one reason why I called my 
own son Jay, not to make a confusion-like, nor to give 
him, as it were, the worst half of the name ; so I called 
him Jacob, and t' other I called Jay. And as to his 
face, why, it was just a face you could never forget, 
with great blue eyes, so fair and innocent-like, that 
they 'd set you a-dreammg o' heaven, though sometimes 
they 'd twinkle and sparkle up with fun, as if they were 
dancing out of his head, and set the boys and the old 
wife laughing with the comical way he would rattle on 
by the hour. And then his nose, why, laws ! it was so 
fine you could a'most read through the bridge of it, and 
a mouth soft-like and pure, you could not think that a 
lie could ever come through its lips ; but when he was 
a year old he fell across the threshold of the house, and 
cut a great mark right across from the temple down to 
the middle of the eyebrows, just where the nose sits in 
between the eyes, and since then he was not quite so fair 
to look at j and his hair brushed up over his head like 
a fleece of wool : he was just the desire o' one's eyes to 
look upon." 

" He must have been very nice," murmured Davie, 
sympathetically. 

" Ay, that he was, and yet changeable, like all the 
rest of us,'' added honest Jacob, who felt he had per- 
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haps overrated the bo/s charms in his zealous love and 
regret — "changeable, and a bit contrary sometimes. 
One moment he would be all in a flare of love, and 
brimmin' over in pleasant looks and ways, and another 
moment cranky and out o' sorts, and envious-like o' 
the other children — ^always keepin* hold o' a secret fear 
I liked the others better nor I liked him, which, wi' 
God's help, I tried not to do ; but one's own flesh and 
blood is one's own flesh and blood, after all Yet I 
could scarce say but sometimes I a'most loved him 
best o' alL Oh, Davie ! if you see him, you '11 not let 
him slip through thy fingers, but tell him the old nest 
is warm still, and a place left beneath the good wife's 
wings to shelter him." 

Again Davie promised to use all his efforts to find 
him, and once more they drove on for nearly an hour 
without either of them breaking the silence. 
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HOW CiESAR WAS STOLEN. 

was about five o'clock in the afternoon 
when Davie, dressed in his warm irieze 
suit, and followed closely by his handsome 
dog, first entered the suburbs of London. 
The day had been an unusually fine one, and even 
now, though the sun had set, and comparative darkness 
covered the earth, the air was so clear that the twilight 
seemed to linger longer than usual, and Davie could 
still catch a faint outline of the great giant among 
buildings, St. Paul's, which Jacob Strong had pointed 
out to him from afar, and had bid him keep his eyes fixed 
on, so as not to lose himself in the slums of the city. 
He had parted from his good friend Jacob at a small 
inn called the "Cross Road Arms," where they had par- 
taken of some dinner together, and where Jacob had 
given the lad a few homely hints both as to the care of 
the dog and himself until they should reach the lane 
in which Martha lived. 

" If you need help, or if you find yourself going astra| 
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just stop the first policeman that you come across. 
They be rough customers sometimes, that I surely must 
confess, but all the world says they are downright honest 
chaps, and ready to help the poor as well as the rich 
at a pinch ; so don't be afeard o' their helmets or their 
great-coats, but go straight up to them and tell them 
what you need, or what 's gone astray with thee, and 
they'll set thee on the right track, no fear on't." 

With these kindly injunctions, and the gift of a small 
Testament and a doeskin purse with some coins in it, 
which Jacob thrust into Davie's hand as they parted, 
the leave-taking had been hurried over. ^ 

Had the warm-hearted carter doubted the eventual 
comfort and seciuity of the child, he would as soon 
have left the frail vessel to draw up its anchor, and 
drift off into the wide sea of London, with its rocks, 
and shoals, and whirlpools of destruction, as he would 
have driven back the battered ship which had left the 
haven of his love years ago, had it returned to cast 
anchor in his heart again. No, the story of Martha 
and her home was as palpable to his simple mind as if 
he had seen it; and he, happily, never doubted but 
that the boy, who had won so much of his affection in 
so short a period of time, would find a safe resting- 
place ere the night closed under the hospitable roof of 
the old nurse's house. 

Neither did Davie feel any misgivings on this score, 
though, for nearly a couple of miles after he had turned 
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his back on the " Cross Roads Inn," he stumbled over 
the tufts of grass on the roadside, and saw the sun, as 
it were, doubled in the heavens through the mist of his 
fast-flowing tears ; but, as he neared tlie great city, the 
longing for Martha and the wealth of love and welcome 
which was sure to be in store for him, grew stronger 
and stronger in his heart, until, for the moment, it took 
entire possession of him, and he hurried along the 
road, scarcely seeing where he went or what or whom 
he passed, only conscious that at each step the space 
which divided him from her was diminishing. 

It was not until he had entered the consecutive rows 
of houses, and left the terraces and detached villas be- 
hind, that Davie came to a full stop, and that not of 
his own accord, but because a stalwart hand had been 
suddenly laid on his shoulder, and a commanding voice 
in his ear had at the same moment bid him summarily 
" Halt ! " 

" I say, younker ! " it cried, " where did you get that 
'ere dog that's a-foUerin' you ?" 

Davie looked up into the man's face, and recognized 
at once the black helmet and long coat of the police 
force, and while, in his surprise, he hesitated to speak, 
the dog answered in his place with a low angry growl 
at the sudden seizure. 

" Speak up, can't you, and tell me sharp where yog^ 
found that dog, and what right you have to it ? 

" It is my dog, Caesar," replied Davie, lookiii|| 
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into the man's face with an unwavering glance; "it 
was my mother's dog, but it is mine now." 

" And where does your mother live ? " 

A deep flush, and the boy answered in a low voice, 
" She is dead, sir." 

'* Humph 1 and where are you going to now ? " 

" I am going to Martha," 

"Who is Martha?" 

" She is my nurse." 

" Eh, but you 're a fine grown babby to need a nurse ! 
And where, may I ask, does Martha live ? " 

"She lives in Park Lane, sir." 

A long, incredulous, or somewhat amazed whisde 
followed this reply. 

" In Park Lane ! Well, I must say you don't look as 
if you were riz in such diggings ; however, as you seem 
to know what you 're about, all I say is, if that 'ere dog 
is yours, you 'd better keep a sharp look-out on him, 
for you 're just a-goin' right ahead into a regular hot- 
bed o' dog-stealers and sichlike vermin." 

" I will hold him by his collar," cried Davie, with a 
too great belief in his own powers of controlment ; 
" no one can take him from me as long as I keep a 
tight hold on him." 

"Well, that's your own look-out. I know I'd be 
long sorry to give them such a chance." 

"Is this the way to Park Lane?" asked Davie, 
hesitatingly. 
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"Ay, that it be, as straight as the crow flies; but 
you're a good two mile off it yet, as far as I can 
reckon.*' 

" Thank you, sir ! " cried Davie, moving on with his 
hand tightly grasped in the brass collar which circled 
his dog's neck, while the policeman, having satisfied 
his conscience, proceeded also on his beat 

But alas for Davie's belief in his own strength and 
prowess! He had not gone many steps down the 
narrow streets, and the policeman had scarcely turned 
out of sight roimd the comer, when a rush was made 
upon him from behind by three or four rough lads, 
who tripped him up with their feet, and sent him head 
foremost into the gutter ; the dog gave an angry yelp 
and a furious spring upon the assailants, but they were 
a match for him also; and while Davie was held 
forcibly on the ground by a rough hand and knee, the 
dog was muzzled and dragged into an adjoining house. 

When Davie rose from the dirty channel of mire 
into which he had been so summarily thrown, there 
was not a soul to be seen in the lane, nor even a trace 
left of the wretches who had assaulted him. They 
seemed as if they had sunk into the earth, while the 
dog, too, had vanished ; and no angry bark of defiance, 
nor whine of suddenly-rent affection, gave a clue to his 
hiding-place. 

In vain Davie rushed up and down tlie lane, clasp- 
ing his hands and piteously calling for help. A few 
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opened their windows and looked out smilingly at the 
bo/s despair ; but no one came out to comfort him, 
or offer him assistance. 

At length Davie bethought himself of the policeman 
who had warned him of his danger, and who must still, 
he hoped, be within call or reach ; he turned, there- 
fore, and ran in the direction he had seen him take, 
and soon came in sight of him just as, his beat being 
ended, he was returning leisurely up the opposite side 
of the street 

A moment's glance at the white-faced boy running 
so despairingly to meet him, and the man knew the 
whole story. He needed not to be told how the 
robbery had been effected ; the trick was as common 
in that lane as firing peas out of a pea-shooter was in 
other quarters of the town ; but he was a kind-hearted 
mau, with an honest face and an honest mind, and he 
felt for the little fellow, whose whole heart and soul 
seemed to be writhing in the desperation of the moment. 

" He is my only friend — he is all I have in the world 
except Martha," moaned the boy, as he walked along 
beside the giant policeman, who strode forward with 
stalwart measured tread. 

" I 'm afraid it 's a bad job, but I will do what I can 
for you," replied the man, kindly. " You must come 
with me to the police court, and give notice there of 
your loss, and then we will have the men on the look- 
out, who perhaps may come upon the animal, for he 's 
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as fine a dog of his kind as I Ve seen this many a day. 
I knew you was like to be done for, if you persevered 
up that way ; but I could not turn back on my beat to 
look after you. I gave you my advice, and that was 
all I had to give you." 

"You think they will find it, don't you, sir?*' ques- 
tioned Davie, looking up into the man's fece, and 
catching at his hand in his agony. 

" They might happen to light on it, no doubt, and 
yet they mightn't ; for, lor ! those chaps is so cunning, 
they smuggle off hundreds o' dogs every week of their 
lives, hidden at the bottom of barrels and vegetable- 
carts, and tied up sometimes in sacks and put among a 
load of wheat. There is no being up to all their 
dodges ; but as we have lost no time about it, we may 
have a better chance nor usual ; " and thus talking, and 
comforting as far as he could the poor boy at his side, 
they reached a door in a street, on either side of which 
stood policemen, and over which was fastened a black 
board painted with white letters. 

"Slip inside here now, and state your complaint," 
said the policeman, walking in front of Davie, and 
showing him the way, until they came to a side door 
which led into a kind of office, along one side of which 
ran a railing, and behind which stood an elderly official 
dressed in police uniform. 

There was a deposition being taken down at the 
moment^ so Davie had to stand aside and wait in a 
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comer until his turn came, and meantime, while he 
watched and feverishly counted the moments till he 
might speak and tell his tale, he became imwittingly 
interested in the case which was being noted down, and 
in the group which was standing in front of him. 

It consisted of three persons : on the right hand a 
tall high-shouldered policeman, with a red-brown beard 
and a chest broad and strong as an ox ; on the left an 
elderly woman in tawdry black net bonnet, and lank 
rusty suit of mourning ; and in the centre a heap of rags, 
with naked feet and legs protruding beneath, and a 
crown of thick yellow curls upon a head not unsightly 
in shape, but which hung forward upon the breast of 
the owner. 

The woman was evidently the one who considered 
herself aggrieved, for she constantly pointed with dis- 
gust and horror at the ragged figure beside her ; and 
while Davie listened, and his ear grew familiar with the 
sound of vehicles rolling past outside, and with the 
conversation of officials in the hall, he could distin- 
guish the complaint she was making — namely, that the 
youth in question had picked her pocket while she was 
looking in at a shop window, and had robbed her of 
the purse which the policeman held in his hand, and 
which contained a small sum of money. 

"What is the boy's name?" questioned the grey- 
haired police officer who stood behind the office desk. 
" What is your name, boy ? " asked the functionary 
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who had brought in the prisoner, and who still held on 
to his prey by the ragged strip of cloth which had once 
formed the collar of his coat. 

The name was given in a low kind of whisper or 
hoarse growl, so that Davie could not catch it. It was 
only when the policeman repeated it that he started, 
and a kind of shiver passed over his heart, for he had 
heard a name strangely like it spoken only that morn- 
ing with yearning affection and pity. 

" Look over the book, Simmonds, and see whether 
the boy has ever been up before now or no," said the 
officer, turning to one of his clerks, who was seated 
behind the desk before a huge ruled ledger. 

Again the name was repeated, while the pages of the 
ledger were searched. 

" No, sir.", 

" Then it is a first offence ? " 
• « It is, sir." 

" I never did — I never did such a thing before 1 " 
cried the wretched culprit, suddenly findmg voice to 
plead in his own defence. " I was hungry, sir — I was 
hungry and weak ; I hadn't a thought of doing it, only 
I saw the lady putting her purse in her pocket, and 
I was dropping down on the pavement with hunger. 
Don't send me to the prison, good sir, don't for the 
sake of ." Here his voice suddenly became in- 
audible, and his head fell forward on his chest again. 

" I 'm afraid the magistrate will send you there for 
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your own sake/' replied the officer, in a tone not alto- 
gether harsh, though evidently accustomed to such 
scenes. " We will take a note, however, that it is your 
first offence, and have it laid before him. Simmonds, 
you will see to that Now, move on with the lad, and 
have him put in the lock-up for the night." 

The boy uttered a kind of cry, and raised his head 
for a moment from the rags which covered his chest, 
while Davie, leaning forward, eagerly caught a glimpse 
of a fair skin and a not imlovely face ; but in another 
moment the lad covered his quivering features with 
both his hands, to hide by a kind of instinct, the tears 
which boys, by some strange code of manners, must 
not shed, and the policeman, still leading him by the 
ragged collar of his coat, guided him out of the room, 
and down a dark passage, to the lock-up. 

By the time it came to Davie's turn to make his 
statement he was quite confused and hesitating, and 
his story, as told by himself, was vague and almost 
incomprehensible. When asked where he lived, he 
looked blankly before him; when questioned where 
he was going to lodge that night, his answer called 
forth a perfect roar of laughter from those standing 
around. 

" What does he say ? " asked the officer, who, from 
behind his desk, had not caught Davie's reply. 

" He says he is going to sleep in Park Lane, sir." 

Even the sober-faced official smiled grimly at the 
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idea, for he knew that Park Lane was the grandest lane 
in all London ; and the general opinion gained ground 
that poor Davie was somewhat simple in his ideas^ and 
that possibly the dog and its history was more or less 
of an hallucination. 

Davie appealed to his friend the policeman, who liad 
seen the dog following him, as to the truth of his state- 
ment, and as far as it went he was corroborated ; but 
that he would ever be able to recover it, unless he could 
give more accurate details as to his own history and 
that of the animal in question, appeared at least to the 
business-like minds of the police officials, quite a hope- 
less task. 

Davie tried to rally all his scattered faculties, and 
offered once more to give them all the necessary infor- 
mation. It seemed too dreadful a thought to the lonely 
child that at the outset of his London life he was to 
lose the companion whose love was to him almost as 
precious as his life. 

But what did his information come to after all when 
taken do\vn in a fair round hand by the clerk ? " His 
name was Davie" (surname unknown). "He was 
going to Martha " (surname also unknown, and whose 
local habitation was given once more as Park Lane). 
. Again the officials smiled, and the clerk's shoulder 
heaved as he wrote it down. " He had slept one night 
in a village (name also unknown) ; and had come the 
day before from a workhouse, where he had spent 
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some months.*' When it came to this part of his in- 
formation, those in authority seemed to think it un- 
necessary to proceed further. The history of the dog, 
which had belonged to the child from infancy, was 
quite incompatible with the story of the workhouse, 
where no such fashionable pets could be permitted to 
dwell for the amusement of its unfashionable inmates : 
no, it was an improbable story from beginning to end. 

"All the connecting links are wanting," said the 
head of the office to his clerk ; " and the boy himself 
appears equally wanting. Should we, however, come 
across the dog," he said, turning kindly to Davie, "we 
will let you hear of it if you leave us your address, and 
in case any reward is demanded, what would you be 
able to give?" 

Davie paused a moment to think ; and then search- 
ing in his pockets, he took out first the Testament, 
and afterwards the littie purse presented to him by his 
friend Jacob Strong ; and he began to count out all 
his worldly goods on the desk before him, the shillings 
and sixpences, and at length the half-sovereign given 
him by the strange woman the night before. 

" I will give him this," cried Davie, holding up the 
precious yellow coin in undoubting faith as to its 
sufficiency. " It is gold ; Jacob Strong told me so," 
he added, anxiously, as once again the incredulous 
smiles of the officials met his eye. 

" Ay, it is gold, no doubt," said the grey-bearded 
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man bdund the desk, as he took die coin finom the 
bqjr'shand, and looked at it ; "but if the dog's such a. 
one as jaa describe^ it 's a diort wzj a. piece of gold 
like this wonkl go to l ec o vei it Hovever, if it's the 
most joa can ofier, we will write it down.* 

** I would give these besides," czied Davi^ pointii^ 
to the smallheapof sihrer on thedesk. 

''And what would joa have left afUa w ai db for your 
living?" 

Nothing," lei^ied Davie, hcmestly. 

Then take my advice," continued the giey-beaided 
officer, '* and give up all thoughts of the dog. When 
boys give away all the money they have, or lose it, or 
gamble it away, which is worse, and they have nodiing 
left to buy bread with, let alone lodging and fuel, they 
are driven to b^ or to steal, and in either case are 
sure to come to a bad end ; and I 'd be sorry to see an 
honest chap like you brought back here to the lock-up 
like the poor lad who went out a few minutes ago. I 
am sure," he added, seeing the hopeless expression of 
Davie's face, " that the dog is a great loss to you, but 
what's the loss of an animal like that to the loss, may- 
hap, of your character, or worse?" 

The idea that he should ever be driven to theft for 
a livelihood seemed for a moment so improbable to 
Davie, nay, even impossible, that the well-meant argu- 
ment of the police officer did not come home with as 
much force to his heart as it might otherwise have 
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done. At the same time his instinct led him to under- 
stand that the advice was given in kindness, and he 
therefore replied gratefully, and, sadly gathering up 
his few coins, he prepared to leave the office. 

" Hearken to me, lad, and keep that piece of gold 
in some safe place," cried Davie's former friend, the 
tall policeman, as he accompanied him to the door, 
"for the chaps in this 'ere place have got eyes that 
see through cloth and leather, and noses that scent out 
gold, even if you was to hide it in the sole of your 
boot. I warned you how it would be with your dog, 
and I tell you now how it will be with your money if 
you don't put it where even the detectives could not 
find it, and I can tell you it would be a queer comer 
could escape them." 

" I have nowhere to hide it except in my pocket," , 
replied Davie, searching through his new garments for 
some hidden place of safety. 

" I '11 teU you what I would do," said his good- 
natured friend, and bending down towards the lad so 
as to whisper securely into his ear : " I 'd just make a 
little snick in the comer of one of your pockets, and 
let the coin drop down into the lining, so, when you 
need to use it, it 's easy enough to find it ; but, mean- 
time, if they pounce out upon you from a dark comer 
and search your pockets, they '11 not find what they are 
looking for, and mayhap you '11 thank Tom Sands one 
of these days for teacjiing you the dodge." 
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" Will you do it for me ? " asked Davie, growing 
white at the prospect of the dangers before him. 

The policeman drew out his knife, and performed 
the operation with great neatness and precision, and 
the coin having been allowed to fall through, Davie 
wrung his hand with grateful pressure. 

** If ever I catch a sight of that 'ere dog of yours, 
I'll nabble it for you, never fear. It ain't so unlikely 
but what I might," cried the kind-hearted man, as he 
stood in the doorway to see the little fellow oiF; and 
Davie, his face all illuminated with sudden hope, went 
out into the now dark street 

But this darkness was not of an oppressive kind, as 
a lamp every now and then relieved the obscurity of 
the pathway ; and presently Davie came into a much 
larger and finer street, where the gloom of night seemed 
to be dissipated almost entirely, and the brilliancy of 
an illumination to have taken its place. Davie was 
too young and too fresh to every new impression not 
to pause in his way, and to gaze open-mouthed at the 
fans of flickering light, which, displayed by all the 
shopkeepers in their windows, made their goods shine 
with a reflected beauty. Even the balls of lard in the 
hucksters' shops looked like shining ostrich-eggs, such 
as, long ago, his step-brother had brought home firom 
Africa to his mother; and the red herrings seemed 
clothed with shining gems. The eating-houses, too, 
of which he came to a terrible number^ made his 
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poor body feel famished. The tempting meats set 
forth in the windows, the pats of rich yellow butter, 
and the roimd crisp rolls — but no, Martha would give 
him all he needed, and it would be selfish to go in and 
buy for himself. 

But again, in another street, Davie came upon quite 
a different class of shops, where goods were arranged 
with equal taste to catch the eye of the passer-by, and 
over whose temptations Davie lingered hesitatingly. 

There were bright ribbons on whose satin sheen the 
gaslight seemed to bask, and gilt buttons, and studs, and 
jewelled combs, and chains of pearls, and turquoise, 
and rubies. Davie's eyes became fascinated by the 
beautiful objects which glittered in profiision before 
him. What if he were to buy something ibr Martha? 
some gift as a token of love — a thank-offering for the 
rest and peace he was to find in her home. The 
things were marked in distinct figures, and a necklace 
of blue beads in the comer next him was valued at the 
sum which he could afford — ^namely, one shilling. 

Davie, after a great deal of trepidation, of inexplic- 
able qualms and childish indecision, at length made 
bold to enter. The chain in question was one of many 
of the same size and colour, which were kept apart in 
a drawer, and which were now placed on the counter 
before him to select from. The choice was soon made, 
and the necklace placed in a neat cardboard box, and 
handed across the narrow counter, Davie, with glow- 
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ing eyes, which ahready anticipated his nurse's gratitude 
and pleasure, searched in his pocket for the doeskin 
purse; but, alas for the prediction of the friendly 
policeman ! the London '' chaps '' had again been too 
many for die innocent country lad, and Jacob Strong's 
parting gift had been long ago abstracted from his 
pocket 

He laid the necklace down upon the counter, while 
he searched in vain each separate pocket of his suit ; 
but though the Testament had been left, the money 
was gone — ^hopelessly gone — and, not feeling equal to^ 
any commiseration on the subject, he merely said that 
his purse was lost, and casting a deprecating glance on 
the shop-girl, he went out into the street 

Now, indeed, he felt like the traveller who had 
fallen among thieves, and all the righteous anger of 
a heart which climg to truth and honesty as if to 
dear life, rose up in arms at the treatment he had 
received. His dog had been literally torn from his 
arms, and his purse rifled, within a street's length of 
the police office ! What kind of a savage town was 
this he had fallen into, where one's goods were in 
momentary jeopardy, and where an appeal to the 
guardian of the peace seemed productive of such small 
results ? There was nothing now for him but to hurry 
forward to Martha and her house, and to pour all his 
manifold troubles into her sympathizing ear. So Davi^ 
passed quickly on, and questioning now and 
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some passer-by, made good speed towards Park Lane. 
It seemed strange to him, however, that in his progress 
nearer and nearer to Martha's home, the houses grew 
higher and higher, and the streets wider and grander in 
their aspect. Where, among all these palaces of the 
rich, should he find the humble lane in which Martha 
dwelt ? 

And now he issued forth into one oi the great 
thoroughfares of the town, and his ears, and head, and 
mind seemed all to grow confused and bewildered with 
the din and war of the traffic — ^the great yellow omni- 
buses, the goods carts, the vans, the cabs, and the 
Hansoms flying in and out through the straining, toil- 
ing waggons, with their loads towering almost to the 
roofs of the houses. 

He was walking in some strange nightmare, it seemed 
to him, in which darkness and fight appeared wrestling, 
and where some great hurly-burly of noise, confusion, 
and haste predominated over alL He leaned for a 
moment against a brass bar projecting in front of a 
shop window, and gazed at the stream of life hurrying 
hither and thither up and down the street — men, 
women, and children pressing, pressing ever past him 
— all intent on some business of their own which drew 
them on and away out of sight. He did not realize 
that it was hunger, and weariness, and faintness that 
gave him this dreamlike sensation, and he would pro- 
bably have rested there for an hour, but that a man 
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came out of the shop whose window he was partially 
hiding from view, and bid him move on. 

Davie looked up at him in surprise, not understand- 
ing at first wherein lay the cause of his anger ; but 
when he was taken by the shoulder and given a shove 
forward, a sudden rush of anger at the immerited treat- 
ment made him turn and question his antagonist 

" What did you do that for ? " he asked flushing, and 
again takmg hold of the brass bar to steady himself. 

" I did it because you Ve no right to sit in the middle 
of my window, hiding my valuable goods with youi 
worthless body. Let go of that bar," he continued, 
with increasing warmth, "or 1*11 make you!" — ^and 
another rough push sent Davie tottering forward on 
his face on the pavement 

It was a woman who lifted him up, a total stranger, 
but still she had a woman's heart ; and as she raised 
him up, she turned and roimdly abused the shopman, 
who, having more than satisfied his wrath, was dis- 
appearing at his shop door. 

" It 's a shame of you," she cried, " to knock down 
a poor child like that ! You big bully as you are ! " — 
then looking at Davie's scared face, which was as white 
as death between fear and anger, she placed him with 
his back against a door, and asked him whither he 
was going, and whether he was hint or ill ? 

" I am going to Park Lane," moaned Davie ; " I have 
been all day going there, and I never seem to reach it." 

12 — 2 
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" Why, lad, you are close on Park Lane this moment 
Just go down that narrow paved street with the fire- 
escape in the comer, and you '11 be there before you 
know where you are." 

At this intelligence Davie's heart gave a sudden and 
great leap of joy, and all his past misfortunes and 
weariness seemed to drop instantaneously from his 
shoulders like a heavy burden under which he had 
been toiling all day. He was close to Martha's house 
— in sight, he might say, of the home which had shone 
like a beacon through all the darkness and trouble of 
the last few months. Oh ! he was grateful, very grateful, 
to the strange woman, and supremely happy in himself; 
and the good wife, as she turned away with his joyful 
thanks still ringing in her ears, wondered what had 
called up that strange bright smile of almost sublime 
happiness which had passed over his face. 

As the woman passed on into the darkness of dis- 
tance, Davie turned down the short cut pointed out to 
him, and found himself once more in a quiet though 
somewhat narrow street, with tall houses on either side; 
some with handsome pillared doorwa3rs and balconies 
overhead, others not so pretentious, but all more or 
less (as Davie passed by them with narrowly scrutinizing 
eyes) giving evident tokens that they belonged to the 
rich of this earth, and not to the humble or poverty- 
stricken. 

Davie's heart still burned so brightly with the newly- 
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kindled lamp of hope that he foreboded no disappoint- 
menty but walked boldly forward, undaunted at the 
sight of so much grandeur, and expecting at every 
moment to come upon some dwellings more suited to 
the poorer classes of human beings to which Martha 
belonged. For a moment he had to pause as a carnage 
rolled up the street, and stopped opposite one of these 
balconied houses, the door of which already stood open, 
and from whence streamed a ruddy glow of lamp and 
firelight ; a canopy stretched from the top of the pillars 
to the edge of the pavement, and a strip of crimson 
carpeting was spread down the steps reaching to the 
very doorway of the carriage. As Davie stopped 
instinctively to gaze, a lady, all gauze and silver and 
blue, flitted across the pavement, and up the steps 
into the hall beyond ; another in nearly similar attire 
followed ; then a stout lady in velvet and feathers, and 
a gentleman who hobbled up with the help of a stick 
on one side and a livery servant on the other. The 
hall was frill of flowers ; a fire also was burning some- 
where, for Davie saw the glow upon the satin skirt of 
one of the younger ladies; and a magnificent chandelier 
hanging in the centre of the ceiling above their heads 
made the diamonds sparkle and shimmer in their hair. 
Altogether it was a dazzling glimpse of beauty, wealth, 
and state ; and when the door closed on the guests, and 
the light and glitter suddenly vanished, Davie felt as if 
a veil had been suddenly drawn down over his hopes 
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also, and a chilling sense of doubt and disappointment 
dose at hand crept, with a cold shudder, over his frame. 

"Am I near Park Lane, su:?" he asked of a gentle- 
man hurrying forward, with tail-coat, white necktie, and 
light gloves. He had come down a flight of steps just 
in front, and was walking quickly in the direction of 
the canopied house. 

" AVhat do you mean ? why, you are in Park Lane," 
he replied, drawing a pocket-handkerchief out of his 
pocket, the scent of which streamed out into the frosty 
night. He gave it a little snap in the air so as to shake 
it free of its folds, and walked quickly on, without 
paying any further attention to the boy. 

He was in Park Lane. Davie stopped and looked 
down the street, with its lamps and pillars and flights 
of stone steps, and then in the other direction, with 
its porticoes and balconies and many-storied houses. 
He was in Park Lane, so the gentleman had said, and 
where — where was Martha ? 

For one minute he leaned against the nearest rail- 
ings, and looked blankly out into the street before him. 
Carriages rolled forward by the dozen, but he did not 
see or hear them. Cabs crept past also with their 
tired horses, but their jogging pace did not strike him 
as different from the smoother roll of the grander ve- 
hicles. He was taking counsel with his own heart, and 
was still. He was lifting up a prayer to the God who 
had made him to direct him in the path he should go, 
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and to the Saviour who had died for him, to guide the 
weary and heavy-laden to some haven of rest 

By-and-bye he moved from the spot where he had 
been standing, and, with his legs shaking and trembling 
under him at every step, he climbed the nearest flight 
of steps, and rang at the brass-handled knob which had 
" bell " written over it in bright metallic letters. 

He was not long kept waiting, for the door almost 
immediately swung open on its hinges, and a servant, 
with powdered head and knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings, looked out into the street His face wore a civil 
respectful smile as he leaned forward scanning with a 
certain air of deference the darkness outside ; but when 
his eyes fell on little Davie, standing humbly in the 
doorway in his coarse frieze suit, his whole manner 
altered, and his face, which had been so bland and 
smiling, became suddenly terrible to look at 

" What did you ring the visitors' bell for, you little 
rascal ? " he said, angrily ; " what business have you 
here at all ? Be off with you, or I '11 kick you down the 
steps for your pains in bringing me up from my supper." 

" I want Martha," said Davie, trying to press back 
the door with his hands in his despair as it closed upon 
him. " Does Martha live here ? " 

" No, there ain't no Martha living here ; not one of 
the name, nor nothink like it either." And the door 
was summarily shut in Davie's face. 

He crept down the steps; but he was not daunted 

\ 
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yet : he would try once more. The next house was 
not so handsome a buUding; there were no lights 
gleaming through the shutters, and square pieces of 
printed paper were pasted on some of the window- 
panes. Davie toiled up the steep steps, and rang the 
bell once, twice, thrice, again — again — ^and at last, after 
hopeless waiting, descended into the street again. 

He would try the next, and if that failed he would — 
yes, what would he do ? Davie dared not look beyond, 
nor stay to question : he mounted the next flight of 
steps, and this time taking care to ring the opposite 
bell, waited for an answer. * 

A woman opened the door — ^a decent woman with 
a pale freckled complexion, and grey hair drawn from 
her temples in simple bands. 

" What do you want, lad ? " she asked, not unkindly, 
as the light of the lamp within fell on the face of the boy. 

" I want Martha, please, ma'am." 

" Well, wait a moment and I *11 call her ; she 's up- 
stairs helping the young ladies to dress, but she '11 be 
down directly. I 'd ask you to step inside, only the 
family are going in to dinner, and master he don't like 
to see strangers sittin' in the hall." 

Davie scarcely heard the excuse offered by the kind- 
hearted woman ; he did not, afler the first moment, 
even see her face, or notice what she was like ; all he 
knew was that he had found Martha, that he stood on 
the very threshold of Martha's home, and that in 
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another moment her arms would be around his neck, 
and his head pillowed on her bosom. 

He heard the woman going up the stairs to fetch her 
down to him, for she had not closed the door fast, she 
had left it ajar, and he could hear her presently pause, 
high up, and the word of summons, '* Martha, Martha, 
can you come down by-and-bye ? there is a lad at the 
door wants to speak to you." 

" I *m coming in a minute," replied the voice, plea- 
santly. 

How long the minute lasted, or how long Dayie 
waited on the grand pillared steps of the Park Lane 
portico that dark winter's night, with his heart throb- 
bing fast with sickening hope, he never could tell ; he 
only remembered that at length the woman in the hall 
said " Here she comes," and that, looking across the 
shining vestibule, he did see her coming ; but not his 
Martha — no, not an atom like her — ^not the faintest 
resemblance did the grand lad/s-maid, with her frills 
and her flowers and her high-combed hair, bear to the 
Martha of his home and of his heart ; and as the bitter 
disappointment entered his poor overtaxed brain, the 
light of life temporarily went out, and the child, con- 
scious of a sudden giddiness and sinking, reeled down 
the steps of the house, and, clutching at the railings 
for support, fell fainting into the arms of a passer-by. 

The words were not particularly sympathetic, which 
sounded in Davie's ear like the booming waves on a 
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sea-shore, ere he entered into the total darkness <^ un- 
consciousness. 

" Eh ! stand up ; can't you, young 'un ? What are 
you staggerin' about like that for? Drunk, I suppose^ 
like the rest o' the world ? " 

Just for a second or two that horrible word " drunk ** 
seemed to whirl round Davie's brain, like some living 
thing that had wings and limbs and eyes of fire, and 
which danced and sprang up and down before him. 
He imagined vaguely that he denied the cruel accusa- 
tion, but in reality his eyes were fast shut, and his lips 
silent and dosed. 

And this was how it came to pass that Davie spent 
the first night of his London life in the chilly and un- 
fiiendlike home of a police lock-up. 

The policeman who had collared the boy in Park 
Lane^ to prevent him fi:om falling, knew of no better 
or safer place. The child might have taken too much, 
though the more the man looked at his white face the 
less likely he thought it. In any case, no harm could 
come to him there, and supposing him to be homeless 
and friendless, he would at least have shelter and pro- 
tection for the night, while in the morning, it still ill, 
they could have him conveyed to the hospital. 

So, when Davie opened his eyes and returned to 
consciousness, he found himself lying on a bench in a 
narrow and gloomy apartment, only lighted by a feeble 
jet of gas firom a passage outside, whose rays, turned 
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down almost to nothingness, came flickering through a 
grating in the door, and revealing two dark and silent 
figures sitting huddled on a form nearly opposite to him. 

It was in vain for him to ask himself where he was, 
when everything about and around him was unfamiliar 
to him. For a long time he felt like one who, suddenly 
awaking from some dream of horror, waits patiently to 
see the room and all the adjuncts around recover their 
accustomed shape and form ; but, no: the more Davie 
waited and searched the apartment eagerly with his 
eyes, the more imreal and unlifelike did everything 
appear. 

Who were those spectral figures opposite, one of 
whom sat with face sunk upon his breast, whilst the 
other, with head protruding forward, seemed gazing in- 
tently at him with hollow anxious eyes ? What strange 
chance had brought him into such singular company ? 

Davie closed his eyes again, to shut out these mys- 
terious companions of darkness, which were making 
him feel faint again with terror and suspense. If he 
could sleep, perhaps they would all vanish, and he 
would awake to find they were only the visions of a 
tired and over-excited mind. He would turn, there- 
fore, a little on one side, and try if by any chance he 
could find the desired repose. 

But just as he moved so as to bring his face nearer 
the wall, some one pulled at his sleeve, and said, 

" I say, little chap, what brought you here ? " 
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Davie started up, and saw two bright eyes gazing at 
him through the darkness, and the outline of a youthful 
head and face. ** I don't know where I am," he replied. 

"Hush, hush ! Speak lower, or hell be down on 
you in a jifTey;" and the speaker pointed over his 
shoulder to the other occupant of the bench. " Have 
you ever been in this 'ere dark hole before?* 

"Never!" 

" What brought you here, then ? Drunk, eh ? '* 

"No," replied Davie^ indignantly. "I was never 
drunk in all my life." 

"Caught prigging, then, I suppose?" 

Davie gazed at his questioner in blank amazement 

" Yer must have done summat, for all yer looks so 
innercent Yer can't take in an old bird like me with 
chaff. Why did the bobby snaffle yer, if yer ain't done 
nuffin'? Come, make a clean breast of it to me, I 
advise yer, and I '11 give thee a wrinkle or two may 
happen will serve thee by-and-bye;" and the figure 
sidled nearer to Davie, while the eyes, which seemed 
to bum with a red glare in the semi-darkness of the 
room, searched his face inquiringly. 

" I have nothing to tell you," replied Davie, sadly. 
" I don't even know where I am or how I came here. 
I was never here before in all my life — ^never." 

" My eyes ! what a banger I why, I seed you her« 
this very evenin'." 

"When?" asked Davie, anxiously. 
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"Why, didn't I see thee comin' into the office just 
alter me, a couple of hours ago, and the bobby walk- 
ing beside thee ? and a good stare you took at me, too. 
I minded that, so I did." 

" I never saw you before, I am quite ^*' Here 

Davie paused, for while he was speaking some sudden 
thought had flashed through his mind, and he looked 
earnestly into the face of the boy who had been seek- 
ing to gain his confidence. 

"Is this the police office?" he asked presently, 
glancing round the narrow unfurnished apartment 

" Ay is it Where else did you think you were ? " 

" It is not the room I was in this evening." 

"Nay, you are right there; we are in one of the 
cells of the lock-up now, that 's the only difference." 

" In the lock-up ! " gasped Davie ; " in the lock-up, 
did you say? Oh ! why, why," he continued, clasping 
at the ragged clothes of his companion — "why did 
they bring me here ? I did nothing wrong. Why was 
I brought to this horrible place ? " 

"I'm sure I can't tell yer. 'Spose, if you wem't 
drunk, it was a faint, or a fit, or summat o' that sort ; 
for they just landed you in here in a kind of stupid 
state, and the big chap beyond there, who's snoring 
like the bull of Bashan, was set to watch yer. A fine 
watch he kept ! " and the speaker broke into a low 
contemptuous laugh which, even to the unpractised ear 
of Davie, was hollow and devoid of any real mirth. 
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" Why, didnt I see thee comin' into the office just 
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Davie started up, and saw two bright eyes gazing at 
him through the darknesSi and the outline of a 3routhful 
head and face. '' I don't know where I am," he replied. 

''Hush, hush ! Speak lower, or hell be down on 
you in a jifTey;" and the speaker pointed over his 
shoulder to the other occupant of the bench. ^ Have 
you ever been in this 'ere dark hole before?* 

" Never I " 

" What brought jrou here, then ? Drunk, eh ? ** 

"No," replied Davie^ indignantly. "I was never 
drunk in all my life." 

"Caught prigging, then, I suppose?" 

Davie gazed at his questioner in blank amazement 

" Yer must have done summat, for all yer looks so 
innercent Yer can't take in an old bird like me with 
chaff. Why did the bobby snaffle yer, if yer ain't done 
nuffin'? Come, make a clean breast of it to me, I 
advise yer, and I '11 give thee a wrinkle or two may 
happen will serve thee by-and-bye;" and the figure 
sidled nearer to Davie, while the eyes, which seemed 
to bum with a red glare in the semi-darkness of the 
room, searched his face inquiringly. 

" I have nothing to tell you," replied Davie, sadly. 
" I don't even know where I am or how I came here. 
I was never here before in all my life — never." 

" My eyes ! what a banger 1 why, I seed you her« 
this very evenin'." 

"When?" asked Davie, anxiously. 
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" Why, didn't I see thee comin' into the office just 
arter me, a couple of hours ago, and the bobby walk- 
ing beside thee ? and a good stare you took at me, too. 
I minded that, so I did." 

" I never saw you before, I am quite ^*' Here 

Davie paused, for while he was speaking some sudden 
thought had flashed through his mind, and he looked 
earnestly into the face of the boy who had been seek- 
ing to gain his confidence. 

"Is this the police office?" he asked presently, 
glancmg round the narrow unfurnished apartment 

" Ay is it Where else did you think you were ? " 

" It is not the room I was in this evening." 

"Nay, you are right there; we are in one of the 
cells of the lock-up now, that *s the only difference." 

" In the lock-up ! " gasped Davie ; " in the lock-up, 
did you say ? Oh ! why, why," he continued, clasping 
at the ragged clothes of his companion — "why did 
they bring me here ? I did nothmg wrong. Why was 
I brought to this horrible place ? " 

"I'm sure I can't tell yer. 'Spose, if you wem't 
drunk, it was a faint, or a fit, or summat o' that sort ; 
for they just landed you in here in a kind of stupid 
state, and the big chap beyond there, who's snoring 
like the bull of Bashan, was set to watch yer. A fine 
watch he kept!" and the speaker broke into a low 
contemptuous laugh which, even to the vmpractised ear 
of Davie, was hollow and devoid of any real mirth. 
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"Why, didn't I sec thee comin' into the office just 
arter me, a couple of hours ago, and the bobby walk- 
ing beside thee ? and a good stare you took at me, too. 
I minded that, so I did" 

" I never saw you before, I am quite—'* Here 
Davie paused, for while he was speaking some sudden 
thought had flashed through his mind, and he looked 
earnestly into the face of the boy who had been seek- 
ing to gain his confidence. 

"Is this the police office P** he asked presently, 
glancing round the narrow unfurnished apartment 
" Ay is it. Where else did you think you were ? " 
" It is not the room I was in this evening.** 
"Nay, you are right there; we are in one of the 
cells of the lock-up now, that's the only difference." 

"In the lock-up !" gasped Davie ; "in the lock-up, 
did you say? Oh ! why, why," he continued, claspbg 
at the ragged clothes of his companion — "why did 
they bring me here ? I did nothing wrong. Why was 
I brought to this horrible place?" 

" I 'm sure I can't tell yer. 'Spose, if you wem't 

drunk, it was a faint, or a fit, or simmiat o' that sort ; 

^^||yj}ey just landed you in here in a kind of stupid 

^" ^Vi the big chap beyond there, who's snoring 

mil of Bashan, was set to watch yer. A fine 

kept ! " and the speaker broke into a low 

Aious laugh which, even to the vinpractised ear 

y was hollow and devoid of any real mirth. 
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Davie started up, and saw two bright eyes gazing at 
him through the darkness, and the outline of a youthful 
head and face. " I don't know where I am," he replied. 

" Hush, hush ! Speak lower, or he *11 be down on 
you in a jiffey;" and the speaker pointed over his 
shoulder to the other occupant of the bench. " Have 
you ever been in this 'ere dark hole before?* 

" Never ! " 

" What brought you here, then ? Drunk, eh ? '* 

"No," replied Davie^ indignantly. "I was never 
drunk in all my life." 

"Caught prigging, then, I suppose?" 

Davie gazed at his questioner in blank amazement 

" Yer must have done summat, for all yer looks so 
innercent Yer can't take in an old bird like me with 
chaff. Why did the bobby snaffle yer, if yer ain't done 
nuffin'? Come, make a clean breast of it to me, I 
advise yer, and I '11 give thee a wrinkle or two may 
happen will serve thee by-and-bye;" and the figure 
sidled nearer to Davie, while the eyes, which seemed 
to bum with a red glare in the semi-darkness of the 
room, searched his face inquiringly. 

" I have nothing to tell you," replied Davie, sadly. 
" I don't even know where I am or how I came here. 
I was never here before in all my life — never." 

" My eyes ! what a banger ! why, I seed you her« 
this very evenin'." 

" When ? " asked Davie, anxiously. 
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Davie started up, and saw two bright eyes gazing at 
him through the darkness, and the outline of a youthful 
head and face. " I don't know where I am," he replied. 

" Hush, hush ! Speak lower, or he *11 be down on 
you in a jiffey;" and the speaker pointed over his 
shoulder to the other occupant of the bench. " Have 
you ever been in this 'ere dark hole before ? • 

" Never ! " 

" What brought you here, then ? Drunk, eh ? " 

"No," replied Davie^ indignantly. "I was never 
drunk in all my life." 

"Caught prigging, then, I suppose?" 

Davie gazed at his questioner in blank amazement 

" Yer must have done summat, for all yer looks so 
innercent Yer can't take in an old bird like me with 
chaff. Why did the bobby snaffle yer, if yer ain't done 
nuffin'? Come, make a clean breast of it to me, I 
advise yer, and I '11 give thee a wrinkle or two may 
happen will serve thee by-and-bye;" and the figure 
sidled nearer to Davie, while the eyes, which seemed 
to bum with a red glare in the semi-darkness of the 
room, searched his face inquiringly. 

" I have nothing to tell you," replied Davie, sadly. 
" I don't even know where I am or how I came here. 
I was never here before in all my life — ^never." 

" My eyes ! what a banger I why, I seed you her« 
this very evenin'." 

" When ? " asked Davie, anxiously. 
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" Why, didn't I see thee comin' into the office just 
arter me, a couple of hours ago, and the bobby walk- 
ing beside thee ? and a good stare you took at me, too. 
I minded that, so I did.'* 

" I never saw you before, I am quite ^*' Here 

Davie paused, for while he was speaking some sudden 
thought had flashed through his mind, and he looked 
earnestly into the face of the boy who had been seek- 
ing to gain his confidence. 

"Is this the police office?*' he asked presently, 
glancing round the narrow unfurnished apartment 

" Ay is it Where else did you think you were ? " 

" It is not the room I was in this evening." 

"Nay, you are right there; we are in one of the 
cells of the lock-up now, that 's the only difference." 

" In the lock-up ! " gasped Davie ; " in the lock-up, 
did you say ? Oh ! why, why," he continued, claspmg 
at the ragged clothes of his companion — "why did 
they bring me here ? I did nothing wrong. Why was 
I brought to this horrible place ? " 

"I'm sure I can't tell yer. 'Spose, if you wem't 
drunk, it was a faint, or a fit, or summat o' that sort ; 
for they just landed you in here in a kind of stupid 
state, and the big chap beyond there, who's snoring 
like the bull of Bashan, was set to watch yer. A fine 
watch he kept ! " and the speaker broke into a low 
contemptuous laugh which, even to the unpractised ear 
of Davie, was hollow and devoid of any real mirth. 
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"Why, didn't I see thee comin' into the office just 
arter me, a couple of hours ago, and the bobby walk- 
ing beside thee ? and a good stare you took at me, too. 
I minded that, so I did'* 

" I never saw you before, I am quite ^*' Here 

Davie paused, for while he was speaking some sudden 
thought had flashed through his mind, and he looked 
earnestly into the face of the boy who had been seek- 
ing to gain his confidence. 

"Is this the police office ?** he asked presently, 
glancing round the narrow unfurnished apartment 
" Ay is it. Where else did you think you were ? " 
It is not the room I was in this evening." 
Nay, you are right there; we are in one of the 
cells of the lock-up now, that 's the only difference." 

" In the lock-up ! " gasped Davie ; " in the lock-up, 
did you say? Oh ! why, why," he continued, clasping 
at the ragged clothes of his companion — "why did 
they bring me here ? I did nothing wrong. Why was 
I brought to this horrible place?" 

"I'm sure I can't tell yer. 'Spose, if you wem't 
, it was a faint, or a fit, or summat o' that sort ; 
ey just landed you in here in a kind of stupid 
Emd the big chap beyond there, who's snoring 
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Davie started up, and saw two bright eyes gazing at 
him through the darkness, and the outline of a youthful 
head and face. " I don't know where I am," he replied. 

" Hush, hush ! Speak lower, or he *11 be down on 
you in a jiffey;" and the speaker pointed over his 
shoulder to the other occupant of the bench. " Have 
you ever been in this 'ere dark hole before?* 

" Never ! " 

" What brought you here, then ? Drunk, eh ? " 

"No," replied Davie^ indignantly. "I was never 
drunk in all my life." 

"Caught prigging, then, I suppose?" 

Davie gazed at his questioner in blank amazement 

" Yer must have done summat, for all yer looks so 
innercent Yer can't take in an old bird like me with 
chaff. Why did the bobby snaffle yer, if yer ain't done 
nuffin'? Come, make a clean breast of it to me, I 
advise yer, and I '11 give thee a wrinkle or two may 
happen will serve thee by-and-bye;" and the figure 
sidled nearer to Davie, while the eyes, ^diich seemed 
to bum with a red glare in the semi-darkness of the 
room, searched his face inquiringly. 

" I ha\-e nothing to tell you," replied Davie, sadly. 
*^ I don't even know where I am or how I came here. 
I was never here before in all my life — ^never." 

" My eyes ! what a banger ! why, I seed you her« 
this very evenin'." 

"When?" asked Davie, anxiously. 
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"Why, didn't I see thee comm* into the office just 
arter me, a couple of hours ago, and the bobby walk- 
ing beside thee ? and a good stare you took at me, too. 
I minded that, so I did" 

" I never saw you before, I am quite ^*' Here 

Davie paused, for while he was speaking some sudden 
thought had flashed through his mind, and he looked 
earnestly into the face of the boy who had been seek- 
ing to gain his confidence. 

"Is this the police office ?** he asked presently, 
glancing round the narrow unfurnished apartment 

" Ay is it Where else did you think you were ? " 

" It is not the room I was in this evening." 

"Nay, you are right there; we are in one of the 
cells of the lock-up now, that 's the only difference." 

" In the lock-up ! " gasped Davie ; " in the lock-up, 
did you say ? Oh ! why, why," he continued, clasping 
at the ragged clothes of his companion — "why did 
they bring me here ? I did nothmg wrong. Why was 
I brought to this horrible place ? " 

"I'm sure I can't tell yer. 'Spose, if you wem't 
drunk, it was a faint, or a fit, or summat o' that sort ; 
for they just landed you in here in a kind of stupid 
state, and the big chap beyond there, who 's snoring 
like the bull of Bashan, was set to watch yer. A fine 
watch he kept ! " and the speaker broke into a low 
contemptuous laugh which, even to the unpractised ear 
of Davie, was hollow and devoid of any real mirth. 
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" Why have you been put here ? are you the boy I 
saw in the office this evening ? " asked Davie presently, 
for his eyes were growing accustomed to the gloom, 
and the ragged clothes of his neighbour were becoming 
each moment more palpable to his sight 

" I told yer so : what need have yer to ask me ques- 
tions when yer heard the whole story for yerself ? " 

" What is your name ? " asked Davie, earnestly. 

" And what the mischief is that to the likes o' you ? 
My godfathers and godmothers gev me my name with- 
out asking yer leave, and if you're so curious, you'd 
better go and ask them." 

^'I had a reason for asking you," said Davie, his 
heart swelling and his face tingling with the unseen 
blush of pain. 

"And what may that reason be, Master Paul Pry?" 

" I think — at least, I thought — " stammered Davie, 
with increasing distress ; " I thought when I heard you 
say that your name was Jacob, that perhaps " 

" Perhaps what ? You thought I was Jacob Faithful, 
or Jacob and Esau, mayhap." 

" Don't, don't say that ! " cried Davie, with a depre- 
cating movement of his hand, " it is not right I thought, 
perhaps — ^" here Davie's voice fell almost to a whisper, 
" perhaps you might be the lad that Jacob Strong bid 
me seek for." 

" What 's that you said ? Did I hear you name Jacob 
Strong ? Speak up, I tell you ! Yer voice is so low I 
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can scarce tell what you said." The question was put 
in a hoarse sharp tone, that almost frightened Davie 
into silence. 

"Yes," he murmured; "Jacob Strong bid me seek 
for thee everywhere till I found thee ;" for somehow in 
the last few moments it had grown to a certainty in 
Davie's mind, that the boy before him was the prodigal 
of Jacob Strong's love and tender anxiety. 

"What for?" asked the same harsh voice: "to have 
me up for what I stole from him?" 

" No, no, not for that." 

" For what, then ? to tell me mayhap I was a black- 
guard or thief?" 

" No, no, not for that." 

"What for, then? out wi' it, for the truth seems to 
stick in thy throat. Yer need not fear to hint me ; 
I Ve a thick skin growed over my heart, little 'un." 

The words were sticking in Davie's throat, though 
not for the reason that had just been given ; no, he 
shrank from laying bare the depths of Jacob Strong's 
affection before such a callous and imsympathizing 
nature ; but, while he still hesitated to answer, a hand 
caught him by the wrist, almost fiercely, and the same 
question was repeated, only in more bitter and defiant 
words. 

" Cannot yer answer me ? What need had Jacob 
Strong to put thee on my track, and what did he bid 
thee say to mc when yer did come alongside o' me ? 



{ 
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Speak, I say, and don't be afeard. What message had 
he for me?" 

" He bid me tell you that he loved you," replied 
Davie, his voice becoming almost inaudible from the 
intense feeling of the moment 

" He bid you tell me that he loved me J " repeated 
Jacob in a strange, fer-ofF voice ; " that he loved me/** 

" Yes, that he loved you : he wants you to come 
back, and he bid me say how he thinks of you all day 
and dreams of you all night He prays, so he does, 
he prays to God that He will give you back to him." 

" Don't, don't, I can't abear to hear it," cried Jacob, 
releasing the grip he held of Davie's hand, so that he 
might cover his own face, " I can't abear to hear it ; 
nay, nay, it cuts me to the heart, it does. Don't thee 
go and tell me such things ; don't, I say, I can't abear 
it ! " and the boy gave the same dull cry of pain which 
he had uttered once before that evening in the police 
office. 

" What row is goin' on here ? who is talking in the 
lock-up? it's against rules," said a surly voice, gruff 
with sleep. '' Keep quiet, and let me hear no more 
of it" 

And after this there was a long and profound silence, 
save for a smothered sob, which issued now and again 
from a heap of rags on the bench beside the prison 
wall. 

vie was of course permitted to leave the police 
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office on the following morning without any difficulty. 
He told the magistrate the perfectly true and simple 
history of his journey to Park Lane, the loss of his 
purse, and the disappointment he had experienced in 
not being able to find his nurse. The idea was still 
prevalent in the office that the boy was simple, though 
perfectly harmless, and so, when his story was finished, 
he was free to go^where he liked. 

Jacob Mason, however, was not let off so easily, 
though Davie lingered in the streets for hours, watching 
for him to come out. They had had no further oppor- 
tunity for conversation, and Davie had still a fund of 
love and kindly promises of help and protection to lay 
bare to the unfortunate boy, who was now feeding upon 
the bitter husks of misery and want; but tender Davie's 
heart leaped up many a time when the door opened, 
and some ragged creature crept out into the daylight. 
Still, Jacob did not come forth, and it was not till the 
prison van drove up to the entrance that his friend 
made his appearance. As on yesterday, the boy's head 
was bent upon his breast, but the hands which had 
then shielded his grief from the public gaze were hand- 
cuffed to-day, and the tears which rolled down his face 
were palpable to all. 

Davie was standing quite close to the door of the 
office as the lad came out, but Jacob did not see him 
— his mind was too full of bitterness just then to think 
of any one ; but, as in our greatest and most poignant 
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\ griefs some trifle light as air will often catch our atten- 

tion and for the moment divert our thoughts, so Jacob's 

i eyes became riveted on the coarse frieze suit given to 

Davie by Jacob Strong, and which had once belonged 
to himself. It was a kind of heather pattern, with veins 

! of purple thread running through the rough brown cloth, 

while the coarse bone buttons were stained of the same 
purplish hue. These buttons, which were rather out of 

I the common in themselves, first caught Jacob's eye, 

striking as they did on some hidden chord of memory, 

I and making the boy's cheek darken with a blush of 

I shame. 

It had been too dark in the lock-up to distinguish 
these peculiarities of dress and colour ; but now, in the 
bright midday sun, there was no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing either, and Jacob remembered with a sudden pang 
that over those very buttons he had wrangled with his 
uncle the length of a long summer evening, for, being 
of a strange colour, the price was double the necessary 
sum, and the money was needed sorely for other things; 
but in the end Jacob carried his point, and the uncle 
had yielded to the selfish pleading of his nephew, and 
the buttons had* accordingly been purchased. 

When Jacob raised his eyes from the frieze suit, 
whose familiar aspect had so suddenly attracted his 
notice, he caught the earnest sympathizing gaze of 
little Davie fixed upon him, and in a second the con- 

I versation of the previous night, with all the loving 
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messages from his uncle, whom he had so cruelly 
wronged, seemed to rush through his mind. There 
was a slight delay in getting one of the prisoners into 
the van, and in this pause Jacob contrived to whisper 
across the policeman's shoulder to Davie, who had 
pressed forward to see him, — 

" They have given me a fortnight in gaol ; but do 
you be on the look-out for me when I 'm set loose, 
I'll meet you at the comer of this street when the 
time 's up, and that will be this day fortnight, for I 'm 
fain to hear more of Uncle Jacob and all you were 
telling me within. Dost hear me, lad?" 

" I do," cried Davie, heartily. 

This was all he could say, fot in another moment 
the prisoner was hustled into the van, and Davie, lean- 
ing against the wall, watched the guard take his seat 
at the door and the vehicle roll away, within whose 
gloomy depths, in the company of publicans and sin- 
ners, sat the prodigal of Jacob Strotlg's wages and 
love. 

The fortnight which intervened between Jacob 
Mason's imprisonment and his subsequent release 
seemed a period of endless time to poor Davie, who 
clung to his acquaintance with Jacob's Strong's nephew 
as a drowning man clings to the last spat of the wreck, 
for who else had he in the wide world to look to now 
but the kind carter, who had shelteted him — offered 
him a home under the cover of his roof? How coukL 
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he return to him without the lost sheep whom he had 
so earnestly pleaded with him to recover, and who 
even now waited to hear from Davie's lips the words 
of forgiveness and love ? 

During those long fourteen days Davie had wandered 
over endless tracts of streets, hoping ever, and trusting 
on with a rare faith, that God would lead his steps into 
the neighbourhood of Martha and her home, but up to 
this time he had met with nothing but disappointment. 
How many women with Martha's walk and Martha's 
air and step he had followed with breathless speed, 
gazing into their faces, to meet only with rebuke and 
discouragement, and each day returning with a sorrow- 
ful heart to the lodging which had been offered him, 
for a very moderate sum, in the house of the policeman 
who had so kindly watched over him and his interests 
on his first entry into London. 

Half-a-crown a week was the small sum asked by 
this kind-hearted man for the board and lodging of 
the boy, and the half-sovereign secreted in Davie's 
jacket would thus enable him for four weeks to pro- 
secute his search. So for the present Davie was free 
from the immediate fear of starvation, and at liberty to 
go hither and thither as his hopes prompted him. 

But at length the day came on which he had to 
keep his promised appointment with Jacob Mason, 
and Davie awoke, after a very anxious night, with the 
pleasant thought that on this day at least there was 
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something tangible to be done — a friendship to be 
cemented, and happiness to be restored to a heart 
yearning for forgiveness and peace — at least, so he 
reckoned, judging from the workings of his own heart, 
which was always aching for the restitution of home 
love and home joys ; and the feeling that he would 
be working for Jacob Strong, and in some measure re- 
paying his generous kindness, made Davie feel even 
more anxious to meet his former gaol-companion, and 
sanguine as to the result. 

But what a day it was when Davie rose up and 
looked from the garret window of the room in which 
he slept ! It seemed to him as if the whole outside 
world were wrapped in a yellow gauze, so strange and 
unreal did everything appear, and so mysteriously did 
the buildings loom out of the thickened atmosphere. 

It was his first acquaintance with a London fog, and 
a curious feature it is, even to those most accustomed 
to it j but to the poor boy, who had never seen anything 
in the least like it, it partook almost of the supernatural, 
and Davie's eyes sought the skies many a time that 
morning, not only to judge whether the blue sky were 
ever going to break through, but to ask for a larger 
measure of that heavenly light which can shine into the 
soul in the darkest moment of one's life. 

The policeman was away on duty, but his wife, a 
kindly woman, though given to much speaking, warned 
the boy not to venture out into the streets in such a fog. 
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" Many a child would go out that day," she said, 
"tliat would never return to its home. Many a man 
would walk right away into the water and be drowned, 
and as to all the poor folk who would be run over by 
the horses, it was cruel to think of. Her Tom would 
have his hands full looking after the silly people that 
would venture out in the face of such danger, that 
he would, and perhaps come to some harm himself, 
for he 'd venture his life to save a flea from being 
killed." 

Davie was grievously disappointed at the thought of 
giving up his promised meeting with Jacob, and sat by 
the window watching all the strange effects of the fog 
in the narrow street beneath. There was a lamp burn- 
ing inside the room where he was, and there were 
lamps in the lane outside, and still there was a garish 
yellow light struggling down from the heavens above, 
giving a promise of finer weather to come ; and he 
amused himself for a considerable time in watching 
how far he could distinguish each figure that passed by 
underneath, thus making a barometer for himself; for, 
as the atmosphere partially cleared, he could, of course, 
see farther, and even sometimes catch momentary 
glimpses of the face and figure of those he watched as 
they passed by in the street below. 

He was silent for so long, that Mrs. Sands presently 
became curious as to his occupation. 

" Well, child, what are you staring at ? Every time 
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I looks up from my work I sees you with your face 
pasted against the window-pane. Are you counting the 
grains of soot floating in the air outside, or what ? " 

" No," replied Davie, quietly ; " I am counting the 
people going by outside." 

" Why, who do you think will pass by?" 

"No one," replied Davie, sadly enough, for who 
would be likely to pass by that he Could feel any inte- 
rest in ? 

"Why, of course, I thought it was that everlastin' 
Martha you was a-seekin', when you sat so earnest-like 
at the winder." 

Davie shook his head : he had not been watching for 
Martha; he was beginning to despair of ever finding 
her, and to think that she was either dead or gone to 
live somewhere else ; but now that Mrs. Sands had put 
the thought into his head, he did begin to wonder 
whether he should suddenly see her much-loved face 
appearing out of the gloom of the fog beneath, and he 
gazed on the passers-by with, if possible, a more intent 
observation than before ; yet how little he knew, poor 
boy ! that another friend, whose existence he had mo- 
mentarily forgotten, had been standing all the morning 
within a few paces of his temporary home, and only 
veiled from his sight by the cruel fog which hung so 
heavy in the street beneath. 

But now this yellow blinding haze was beginning 
slowly to roll away, and many an object which had been 
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hidden all these hours was shaping itself out from the 
surrounding obscurit}'. 

All the morning he had heard a voice at some dis- 
tance up the street, repeating some monotonous words 
to the passers-by, but though he had listened intently 
he could not catch their meaning. Now, however, the 
voice and its owner were approaching nearer, for he 
could distincdy hear the first words of the appeal, 
"Won't you buy, sir?" 

If the window were open ever so littie he could hear 
much better, but Mrs. Sands was somewhat asthmatic, 
and afraid of the entrance of the damp air into the room, 
so Davie did not like to make the appeal which was 
uppermost in his mind. At last he raised himself on a 
stool, and, leaning against the shutter, tried to see as far 
to one side as possible. But though the voice sounded 
curiously near, there was nothing yet in sight, save that 
every now and then, as it seemed to him, some kind of 
dark rope or chain was extended across the pavement, 
to be removed when any one walked or passed by. 

Perhaps it was some street acrobat. Davie had seen 
one at the comer of a lane, standing on a rope which 
was attached to a couple of lamp-posts, but the police 
had soon dispersed the crowd, and sent the tumblers 
in their gaudy attire to the right-about. He remembered 
that morning well, how the dense black mass at the 
comer of the pavement had attracted him, and how, 
gradually pushing his way forward, he had at length 
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become a spectator of the fun. What a fearful thing, 
though, it must be to be the centre-piece of a crowd — 
to know that all eyes were turned on you and on your 
doings ! Davie fell into a dreamy reverie, wondering 
how he should feel were he suddenly to find himself in 
such a position ; how the faces peering at him would 
make the blood return to his heart, and his pulses beat 
with a sickening speed. 

Hush ! what was that in the street just beneath the 
window ? — the crack of a whip, a strange sharp sound 
of pain. 

"Will you buy, sir? will you buy?" 
Davie, whose head had been reposing on the palms 
of both his hands and his elbows on the window-sill, 
so that his face was visible in the street beneath, sud- 
denly started up ; it seemed to him almost as if the 
question had been addressed to him : " Would he 
buy ? " 

" Buy what ? " 

Davie glanced into the street beneath, and instantly 
a loud cry rang through the room, startling poor Mrs. 
Sands so that she dropped the smoothing-iron from 
her hands, and she ejaculated, " Why, what has come 
over the child ? In the name of all that 's queer, where 
has that boy dashed off to now ? '* 

For with the glance from the window in which Davie 
had seen a familar face looking up at him, and heag 
the familiar sound of recognition, he had indeed 
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from the room, leaving the door open beliind him in 
his haste, and clattering down the narrow wooden 
stairs of the lodging-house with perilous speed. Mrs. 
Sands rushed to the window, and looked down just in 
time to see Davie emerge into the street, his face 
crimson and his eyes starting from his head. 

"My dog!" he cried, "my Caesar! my treasure 1" 
and as he spoke both dog and child simultaneously 
embraced, the animal leaping up with its paws on the 
boy's neck, while its rough tongue covered his fece 
with kisses. 

For a moment the man, sallow and pock-marked, 
who stood by, chain in hand, remained motionless, 
looking on at the scene with a kind of blank wonder, 
while three or four smaller dogs tugged at a second 
chain, by which he held them all bound together ; but 
when the meaning of the scene burst on the man's 
mind, he drew the dog suddenly back with a rough 
chuck of the chain, and cried angrily, " Leave the dog 
alone ; it ain't yours ; leave it alone, I tell you." 

" But it is mine ; it is my dog Caesar ; you cannot 
take it from me, — it is mine." 

"Ay, — can't I? We'll soon see that. Come off, 
you brute," he shouted furiously, as the dog once more 
sprang upon its young master, and a violent stroke of 
the lash which the man held in his right hand brought 
the animal cowering and submissive to his feet. 

"You shan't strike my dog, I tell you, that you 
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shan't," cried Davie, leaping up suddenly at the man's 
hand, and in his passion wringing the whip from his 
startled grasp. " There, you shall never strike 'him 
again," and Davie for one moment sought to break 
the whip in two, but failing in the effort, he flung it 
into the centre of the street. 

" Bravo, young 'un ! go it again, little chap ! '* cried 
several voices, and Davie, looking round for a moment, 
saw that a crowd had already begun to gather round 
him, and that people were running up the street to 
join it. 

But what was the crowd compared to the anguish 
and necessity of the moment ? The man, white with 
passion, was searching amongst the gathering crowd 
for his whip, and it was evident to the lookers-on who 
would be the next victim of its lash. 

At this instant Davie turned, and instipctively 
appealed to the people around. " It is my dog ; can 
none of you help me ? It is my dog Caesar ; they stole 
it from me the other day. Caesar, Caesar, you shall 
not be taken from me ! " and having gained bis first 
victory over his enemy, Davie sought now to wrench 
the chain from the dealer's grasp. 

But tlie man at this instant had unluckily recovered 
the weapon of his >vrath, and as Davie still strained at 
the chain in the blindness of his love and the intense 
strength of his despair, th^ la§h was brought down 
upon his back with unerring skill, and the boy was 
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flung writhing back against the railings. A mum 
now arose from all quarters of the crowd, "Shan 
shame 1 coward, bully I give the boy back his own 
while a voice from the window above shouted " Poli 
police ! " 

At this ominous word the crowd gave a kind 
side\vard heave, and once more Davie, with the sti 
of the cruel whipcord rankling in his mind, spra 
forward to the rescue ; but it seemed almost as if 1 
ground had opened and swallowed up his prey, 
suddenly both dog and man had vanished, and noth: 
was to be seen but the gaping crowd and the yell 
fog beyond. At this moment some one caught him 
the sleeve and drew him also away, and as the scaj 
boy looked round to see whether it was the face 
friend or foe, he recognized the ragged figure of 
friend Jacob Mason, with the yellow curls crown 
his capless head and the red scai across his fc 
head. 

" Jacob t " 

"Ay, who else?" 

" Why, I thought, I— I " Poor Davie I 

brain was all in a whirl from the excitement of 
last ten minutes, and for the moment he seemed 
be at a loss to imderstand. 

" Come along," cried his ragged friend, drawmg I 
somewhat roughly but not unkindly aside ; " whi 
the use of standin' here buzzing like a peg-top in 
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middle of the crowd ? let 's turn down the comer of 
the street, and get rid of them all.'* 

" But my dog, he has carried off my dog," moaned 
Davie, trying hard to stifle his tears, so that the people 
around might not see them. 

"Come along, I tell you; it ain't no more good 
than nothink cussin' and swearin* at them chaps. I 
know that feller well, with his pocky face and ferret 
eyes, and if you only leave the matter in my hands, 
I'll see what I can do for yer;" and thus wheedling 
and threatening by turns, Jacob led Davie away from 
the crowd into the more quiet precincts of the adjoin- 
ing street. 

Here Jacob drew from Davie, as connectedly as 
might be, the story of the dog which had been the 
occasion of so much excitement; his original owner- 
ship of the animal, the unexpected meeting, and the 
bitter parting and reunion on the dusty high-road, the 
carter stopping on his homeward journey to give them 
both a lift, and the adventure at the inn ; and it was 
not until Davie came to the description of his evening 
meal in the cottage in the lane, which had once been 
Jacob's refuge and home, that the expression of the 
boy's features altered from an idle curiosity or assumed 
indifference, to that of earnest attention, while shame- 
faced blushes gathered and suffused his freckled, dust- 
stained face. 

Up to this moment Jacob had been walking care- 
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lessly along the street, running the backs of his fingers 
against the dirty wall or the railings ; but now he turned 
aside down a narrow lane with mews on one side and 
a blank wall on the other, save where one staring house, 
a night school for ragged boys, rose gauntly tall in its 
solitude ; at the far end of this alley, amongst a heap 
of cinders, he invited Davie to sit down and rest, that 
they might the better discourse. 

Here, seated quietly apart from the din and noise 
of traffic, Davie's heart gradually cooled down ; and 
in the unselfish eagerness to befriend Jacob Strong's 
nephew, the bitterness of his own disappointment 
melted away. It was an opportunity for pleading the 
cause of love and truth, which he felt must not be 
lost, and long and earnestly he pleaded with the ragged 
boy beside him that he should return and ask forgive- 
ness of his uncle : he went over and over the words 
which Jacob Strong had spoken ; the earnest protesta- 
tions of affection and the promises of a free pardon ; 
while he painted, in simple but truthful words, the 
hearty loving welcome and undiminished love which 
awaited him in his own home. 

" You '11 go back, won't you ? " pleaded Davie with 
questioning eyes, which sought the half-averted gaze 
of the ragged boy beside him. 

" Never ! *' replied Jacob, bitterly. 

" Never ! " echoed Davie, with a sob of disappoint- 
ment, for he fancied that in his pleading he had almost 
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touched for a moment some hidden spring in the bo/s 
sin-hardened heart. 

" Never ; no, never, tiever ! *' he tepeated with 
increasing vehemence. " Unless ^* 

" Unless what ? *' asked Davie, breathlessly. 

" Unless the stars was to fall from heaven and turn 
to silver in my lap." 

"How would silver help you? \Vhat difference 
could it make ? " 

" It could make this difference : I might make good 
again the money I stole. I don't say that even then 
I would go home, but I might turn my face that way 
one day, and try my lot with them all again. It 's a 
bitter pill of shame and sorrow I 'd have to swallow 
first ; but, laws I what 's one's life nowadays ? Nothin' 
but shame and disgrace, and bowlin' along to a bad 
end, like a ball in a skittle-alley." 

"They don't want the money, I know they don't,** 
argued Davie, reassuringly. 

" But I do ! " cried Jacob, so fiercely, that Davie 
cowered momentarily firom his side. " Do you think 
I would go sneakin' home in these 'ere rags, with 
nothink in my hand to make up for that I took, and 
nothink to show for all the time I have been away? 
No, I 'd rather beg, borrow, or steal, and go back to 
prison, than sneak in at the door, like a runaway dog 
with my tail between my legs. I have a bit o' pride 
left in me still, that I have, fox ^ VJcva «:\sX ^^^ ^^^^^ 
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that covers me, and I'll never show my nose in the 
old place till I can hold it as high as any man." 

Davie's only reply to this speech was a long and 
hopeless sigh. If he could only make Jacob under- 
stand how free the pardon was which was offered ; how 
the love was one which could not be bought by money, 
nor the welcome be increased by a high head and a 
proud heart ; and then there arose in Davie's thoughts 
the remembrance of another love given "without 
money and without price," a welcome for the broken 
and the contrite, a refuge in time of trouble and 
temptation ; and Davie, lifting up his eyes through the 
yellow fog-laden sky above him, prayed with silent 
lips but fervent heart that the Good Shepherd would 
look down on the poor unhappy boy, and lead him 
back to repentance and to love. 

"What was you thinkin' of then?" asked Jacob, 
curiously, for he had been caught by the upward glance 
and mute expression of appeal. 

Davie coloured, and turned away his head. 

" You was a-prayin'. I knows that well enough. I 
seed it in your eye." Davie made no response, and 
there was a long silence. " I used to pray once mysel'," 
said Jacob presently, " but it never did me no good, 
never ; " then he added, sorrowfully, and after a still 
longer pause, " I 'd give a deal I 'd never been bom. 
It would have spared an awful lot of sorrow, that I 
knows to my shame, if I knows nought else." 
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Davie felt his inability to argue the question, for he 
had no great command of words ; but he knew that his 
companion needed comfort, and in the wish to convey 
this feeling of compassion and desire to aid him, he laid 
his hand on Jacob's arm, and pressed it reassuringly. 

But the action produced an effect very different 
from that he had anticipated, for Jacob, having fixed 
his eyes for some moments on the childish hand and 
arm which rested on his, said, in a curious uncertain 
tone, as if half ashamed of his inquiry " Dost know 
whose clothes thou hast on, eh ? " 

Davie, startled at the question, looked down at the 
frieze suit, and forgetting for the moment whose they 
had been, replied, "I do ; they are mine." 

" Are they ? I think I knows better. I am not so 
green as you think. I 'd swear to them 'ere buttons in 
the wilderness o' sin, that I would. Jacob Strong gev* 
them to you. It speaks well how he looks out for my 
comin' home when he gives away my clothes — the 
clothes I left behind me." 

Davie blushed grievously, and, overcome with the 
truth of the assertion and the falseness of the suspicion, 
he stammered hopelessly in his reply. 

" It was — yes, they are. Jacob Strong did give 
them to me ; but, oh ! you don't know — if you could 
only have heard — indeed, indeed, I assure you ^'* 

** Go on, go on, you are a rare 'im for hi 
but you'll not come over me. T'other 
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lock-up, you almost made me cry, so you did, with 
yer gammon and spinach, of how the old uncle loved 
me. I was fain to go home at that moment and throw 
myself into his arms." 

" Oh, do, do ! I wish you would ! " cried Davie, "for 
he does love you — ^indeed, indeed he does. 1 bid 
him — at least I told him you might come back and 
want the clothes, and he said if you did he would buy 
you new ones. He would give you the best robe in 
the house, and put a ring on your finger." 

" Come, come, that 's enough," cried Jacob, with a 
sneering laugh, that made Davie feel as if a jagged 
blade had been drawn suddenly across his heart. " I 
would a'most have swallowed yer fine story if you had 
left the ring out o' the bargain. I 'd like to see the 
guv'nor wear a ring on his own finger, let alone give 
one to me." 

" He did not mean that," said Davie, with downcast 
eyes and head that sought the ground, while his lips 
quivered ominously. 

" Well, what did he mean? Come, give us a straight 
answer." 

"Why, do you not remember? It is in the Bible." 

" What 's in the Bible ? " asked Jacob. 

" Why, the parable of the prod " Here Davie 

stopped — ^arrested by the expression of Jacob's face, 
and the sudden consciousness that he was treading on 
dangetoviB ground. 
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" Ay, I think you Ve said enough now ; you Ve just 
gone and put your foot in it very well this time," 
observed Jacob grimly. " So I 'm the prodigal son, 
am I ? That 's a comfortable light to be looked on at 
home, eh ? grubbin' among the pigs and the rubbish. 
Phoo ! what a young hypocrite you are, after all ! " 

" I am not a hypocrite ! " cried Davie, fiercely. 

" Ay, that you are ; a hypocrite, and a sneak too, 
creepin* into strange houses, and takin* that which 
belongs to others, even their clothes and buttons." 
And again Jacob eyed the much-coveted garment that 
so loosely covered his neighbour's shrunken limbs. 

Poor Davie ! he was not often roused to violent 
anger, but now the cruel accusation sent a rush of 
fiery blood to his brain, and the white heat of a sudden 
uncontrolled passion thrilled through every fibre of his 
frame. 

'* There ! " he said, leaping up firom the heap of 
cinders on which he had been seated, " there, I have 
heard enough this time. I won't listen to you any 
longer. You are wicked and bad. I wonder Jacob 
Strong ever cared for you. He said you haA a fiice 

like an angel ; I think you have a face like a ^" 

For a moment Davie paused, shrinking from the word 
which rose only too readily to his lips. " You say it 
all because you want my clothes, and you shall have 
them, too. I 'd rather wear your heap of filthy rags, 
and be firee of you altogether, than listen to any more 

14—2 
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of your conversation. There 's your coat for you ! " 
And Davie, hastily disengaging himself from the aims 
of Jacob's jacket, flung it across the ground at his 
feet 

" This am*t much use without the rest o' tlie gear," 
replied Jacob, quite quietly, as he stooped to pick up 
the jacket, and knocked some of the ashes from the 
sleeve. " My eyes ! I never thought a Goody Two- 
shoes like thee, only just free from thy mother's 
apron-strings, could split up into such a tearing, sput- 
terin' rocket of fire ; but it don't hurt, not it. I 'm just 
as cool as a cucumber, with all the shower of sparks 
that have come pouring down on my head ; and as to 
the clothes, I don't see why I shouldn't take your kind 
offer. Exchange is no robbery, especially when the 
goods all belongs to one party. If you come this way, 
there's a bit of a stable where you can change your 
pants," and Jacob, rising, led the way towards a large 
wooden door on one side of the lane. 

Davie was too proud not to follow ; he had, in a 
moment of passion, offered to give up the much-prized 
gift bestowed upon him by Jacob Strong, and he could 
not go back from it now, so he walked after Jacob into 
the empty stable, and there, with still swelling heart 
but erect head, he gave up his comfortable suit and 
donned the rags of the prodigal. 

'•' Don't look so glum, old boy," cried Jacob, whose 
temper had cooled down just in proportion as Davie's 
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had risen : " you *11 find them more comfortable and 
convenient than you think of, for there's a deal of 
time saved in buttons and sichlike, and there's the 
finest air comes in and out through the holes that will 
make a man of you in less than no time." 

But Davie was in no humour to be twitted or made 
fun of, so, going out into the lane without a word, he 
walked straight before him towards his lodgings in the 
policeman's house. 





Cj^apin VIII. 

" MY MONEY ! " 

T was not strange, however, that Mrs. Sands 
should fail to recognize in the heap of 
rags that entered her room in the gloaming 
darkness of an early winter's evening the 
person of our poor little Davie. Twice, even thrice, 
in sharp unmotherly tones, she bade the shabby in- 
truder depart, and it was only when he spoke in a 
hoarse voice of mingled reproach and entreaty that 
she discovered who was now standing before her. 

Nothing could exceed her indignation towards Jacob 
Mason when Davie recited the history of his wrongs ; 
indeed, so loud and voluble was her anger, that Davie 
presently found himself defending the object of her 
wrath, and acknowledging the justice of the deed, but 
to this Mrs. Sands would not even listen. She took 
the ragged coat off the boy, and throwing her own 
shawl over his shoulders, she drew out her needle and 
thread, and mended with quick flying stitches first one 
great rent and then another. She had no large chil- 
dren of her own, and her husband's old clothes would 
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have swamped him altogether, but she had a capacious 
rag-bag, and out of this she produced pieces of stuff 
not very different from the original texture of the cloth, 
and after an hour's hard work— during which she turned, 
and pieced, and brushed the dust from the garment 
in her hand, all the time i)ouring out vials of anger on 
Jacob's head — she had really effected an almost miracu- 
lous change in the appearance of the coat, and the 
nether garments she had promised to repair also when 
Davie was in bed ; so that the poor child's face 
brightened and the quiet trustfulness of heart came 
back to his breast, and he ate his supper with a grateful 
relish which a few hours before he would have thought 
impossible. 

Mrs. Sands was true to her word ; and that night, 
while Davie was fast asleep in the garret above, she 
came upstairs to his room, and took the ragged trousers 
from off the back of the chair, where they hung in a 
forlorn attitude of dilapidation. 

As she stooped to examine them more closely, the 
light of the candle which she held in her hand fell 
upon Davie's face, which was turned towards her in 
the unconscious peaceful repose so beautiful in th 
sleep of youth ; she could not but pause to ob ^ 
what a lovely face it was!— each feature so T^^ 
chiselled, and the long fringe of eyelashes wh* ^^^ 
upon the cheek still curved with the soft 1* ' ^^ ^^^ 
hood. Mrs. Sands was a mother herself ^ h^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
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not but think of the motherless state of this poor boy, 
who seemed so wholly unfitted to wrestle with the 
troubles and trials of life: she wondered vaguely 
whether the woman whom Davie described with such 
pathos as being so beautiful and loving, but who was 
dead and gone now, had had a face equal in beauty to 
the countenance lying so serenely sweet and quiet on 
the pillow near her. 

She bent down and kissed him lightly on the cheek, 
so that she might not waken him ; but the boy was 
wandering at the moment on the borderland between 
dreaming and waking, and when the lips touched his 
cheek — a touch only too rare now in the annals of his 
life — ^he started and smiled a lovely strange smile of 
joy, and sighed out " Martha ! " and then, as if sud- 
denly conscious of the light and the figure bending 
over him, he leaped upright in his bed, and rubbed 
his eyes in half-alarmed surprise. 

" Lie down ! lie down, my child ! " cried Mrs. Sands, 
reassuringly. " I only came up to look for the clothes 
I promised to mend. There, shut your eyes, and go 
to sleep again." 

" I dreamt I had found Martha again," said Davie, 
his eyes still shining with the wonderful joy of the 
dream ; " I thought she kissed me on the cheek, and 
said I was always to live with her and be happy ! *' 

" Poor lad ! " said Mrs. Sands, stroking the glisten- 
ing hair which was beginning to gather again round 
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his head, now that the workhouse days were over — 
" poor lad ! go to sleep ; and if you don't light on 
Martha all at once, why, bide on here and be happy. 
Never fear, I won't be hard on thee as far as payment 
goes. Now shut your eyes, and think no more on 
dreams and suchlike." And once more Mrs. Sands 
stooped down to kiss the child, who with grateful 
response stretched up both his arms and drew her 
head down on the pillow. 

But when she had left the room, though Davie lay 
down as she had told him, sleep unfortunately did not 
return at her bidding; the dream he had had still 
troubled him. He had seen Martha so distinctly, with 
such strange vividness, he could not shut out the 
vision : the very folds of her dress, the bonnet, and 
even the very texture of her veil pushed crookedly 
aside over her forehead ; and yet it was, strange to 
say, a black dress and a black bonnet — ^both unfamiliar 
garments in the old life at home. 

It was not till daylight began to struggle in through 
the garret window that he could shake off the impres- 
sion of the dream; and then the kindly promise of 
Mrs. Sands kept ringing and ringing through his ears 
— " Bide on here and be happy ; I won't be hard in 
the payment." It was a comfort to Davie's mind to 
think that he had the means of repaying the good 
woman for all her kindness, and that he was not 
reduced to the necessity of accepting a lodging and 
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board for which he had no equivalent to give. He 
had still the precious half-sovereign given him by that 
strange woman at the inn — ^the woman who had looked 
into his face so earnestly, and spoken such broken and 
incomprehensible words. How strangely Kke both 
voice and face had been to Martha — ^his Martha — ^the 
beacon of whose love still kept him struggling through 
the breakers and shoals of London life, ever beating 
and searching about in the hopes that one day that 
Providence which befriends the poor would cast him 
into some sheltered haven, where he might find the 
rest and recompense of the love he had so faithfully 
sought 

Yes, he remembered it all now. It was this strange 
woman with Martha's face who had worn the black 
dress and the black veil : he could see her again 
coming up the village street with the veil drawn over 
her face, and the quiet sorrowful walk. And thus he 
wandered on in a curious half-dreamy questioning as 
to why this woman was in black, and who it was she 
mourned for with such earnestness of grief. 

But all at once, just as the great clock throbbed out 
seven, Davie's whole countenance and manner under- 
went a sudden and great change, and he leaped up in 
the bed with a quick bitter cry, and looked all round 
the room in a bewildered excited manner. 

" My money ! my money ! " he gasped ; " I have lost 
it I I have left it in the olYiei ^\\.. ^^,cci\i \\^s carried 
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It off ; I shall never see it again ! Oh, Jacob I Jacob ! 
why did you take my clothes from me, and my money 
too ? I have nothing left now to pay for either my 
lodgings or my food ! " 

Davie sat bolt upright in his bed for some minutes, 
with a blank despair visible in every line of his face, 
staring at the wall opposite in a forlorn state of misery; 
but presently he leaped out upon the floor, and began 
dressing himself with a feverish haste. He was going 
to search for Jacob ; yes, there was nothing else to be 
done but to discover him, and make him give up the 
money which, very probably, he did not even know 
was in his possession, so carefully and so cimningly 
had the good policeman hidden it away. Nor could 
Jacob in any case refuse to restore it, for though the 
suit had originally been his, the money belonged to 
Davie; and thus comforting himself, he finished his 
hasty toilet, and kneeling down before he left the 
house, prayed reverently that God would be with him 
in his anxious search, and enable him to recover that 
which, in all honesty, belonged to him. 

The long day, however, passed away withoot die 
wished-for meeting, though for hours and bo<a» Dark 
paced the streets and the lanes in the vidnitj <jf tb« 
places where he had originally met has fiie»i lie 
could not bear to return home iox Im yas^ m lut 
could not be sure of being able eveotuaU^ 1© yjsr lyr 
them ; and then, when daskskeift \i^9N^ V> *»*r^ ^^^sr: 
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the town, he was so faint and footsore that the hope 
which generally sustained him failed him ahnost en- 
tirely, and, creeping under an archway to shelter him- 
self from a sudden downpour of rain, he wished for the 
first time in his life that he might die, and prayed with 
bitter and fervent words of entreaty that God would 
release him from the burden of life, and take him to 
the home above, where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest. 

A poor woman going up the lane with an apronful of 
dry crusts and cold potatoes, which she had just been 
given at an area door not far off, pitied the poor child, 
whose smothered sobs met her ear, and, asking him if 
he were hungry, she gave him from her scanty stores as 
much as she could spare. Davie at first felt as if every 
mouthfiil would choke him ; but by-and-bye he ate 
with avidity, and felt strengthened and less miserable 
than he had done before. He fell asleep in the door- 
way of an uninhabited house, and was so tired and 
worn-out that he did not awake till the sunshine was 
pouring into the courtyard outside, and everything and 
every one around and about were stirring. 

It took him a little time to remember where he was 
or why he had come there ; but when he did recollect, 
he set himself bravely to the task again, and having 
knelt down in the narrow passage with his head pressed 
against the whitewashed wall, and asked once more 
for aid from the Good Shepherd, whose especial care 
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are the weakly lambs of His flock, he went boldly out^ 
determined to carry out his search to the end. 

The morning was at least a finer one than the last ; 
the rain and damp fog were all gone, while the infec- 
tion of the bright sunshine made his heart beat high 
with bright anticipation, and gave a lightness and elas- 
ticity to his step as he walked down one long street 
after another, following every boy of Jacob's size with 
an eager haste, until a closer proximity showed him 
that he was mistaken, and that the object of his search 
had not yet been found. 

Later in the day a lady put a threepenny-piece into 
his hand when he was resting with his back against a 
wall : the beauty which Mrs. Sands had admired in the 
bo/s sleep the night but one before had found an 
admirer in this artist, who, hurrying with a portfolio 
under her arm to a studio close at hand, was attracted 
by the finely-chiselled face, and the grey eyes fringed 
so closely with dark lashes. 

Davie took the gift gratefully, and, going into a 
baker's shop, dined simply but plentifully, and had 
even a penny to spare for the wants of the next day, 
should he still unfortunately need it ; and once again 
the sun went down, and the short twilight of a winter 
afternoon merged into the darkness of the night. It 
was just as Davie was pausing at the comer of the street, 
questioning himself what he should do for the coming 
night, whether again he should seek the shelter of tb 
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lonely home in the lane, or return and throw himself 
on the generosity of Mrs. Sands, for his life was grow- 
ing terrible to himself, when a figure passed him, walk- 
ing quickly towards the centre of the crossing, where 
an omnibus was waiting to take up a mmiber of per- 
sons, all hastening towards it from various angles of 
the street It was twilight, as has been said, and the 
lamps were not yet lighted ; but as the figure passed 
Davie, he drew a quick sudden breath, and looked 
after it in a maze of curiosity and suspense. It was the 
same figure he had seen in the village street — at least, 
he felt a conviction that it was the same — the peculiar 
walk, the black dress, and the close black bonnet 

Davie followed hesitatingly, but with a wildly throb- 
bing heart and intense desire for certainty; but, un- 
fortunately for him, the figure he was following was the 
one first to reach the omnibus, and as he ran up she 
had already taken her seat; another and another 
mounted the steps and followed her, Davie still peer- 
ing anxiously into the obscurity of the interior. 

"Are you gettin' in, little chap?" asked the con- 
ductor. 

« No, sir." 

"Then be off with yourself; what are you gaping 
at ? Like to pick a few pockets, eh ? " 

But Davie did not hear the vulgar jeer or the laugh 
which followed, for a voice from the inside of the 
omnibus had at this momtxiN. c;d.M^\.\asb ^^^x* 
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" Let me down, if you please, at the comer of Park 
Lane," it said. 

"All right, ma'am," replied the conductor; and the 
omnibus, with a little jerk, moved on. 

But when Davie recovered himself sufficiently to 
recognize whose the voice was, and what the words 
were which it had said, the omnibus was far ahead 
amidst a dense toiling crowd of cabs and waggons, 
and Davie could only return to the footpath, and look 
vacantly out into the darkness before him. Presently, 
that he might think the better, and recover a little 
from the sickening excitement which had taken pos- 
session of him, he moved down the street, and turned 
almost unconsciously into the lane where he had sat 
down with Jacob. He walked in a mechanical way 
to the very heap of cinders on which he had seated 
himself before, and sat down, and leaned his head 
against the whitewashed wall, that he might try and 
make it all out in the silence and peace of complete 
solitude. But he had scarcely established himself in 
this out-of-the-way resting-place before a figure rose up 
out of the gloom close at hand, and stood immediately 
confronting him. Davie looked up, and then there 
came a short quick cry of recognition. "Jacob 1 " 

" Ay, the same 1 " 

" I — I did not think I should find you here." 

'' I returns you the same compliment/' rq>lied Jacobs 
briefly. 
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"Jacob, what do you think?" 

« I don't think nothink." 

" No, no, I don't mean that, but who do you think 
I Ve just seen ? " 

" Allow me to ask you the identical self-same ques- 
tion." 

" Please don't laugh at me, I 'm in earnest," pleaded 
Davie. 

"So am I, in sober earnest; and I pretty much 
expect we Ve both come across the same article." 

" Then did you see her too ? oh, Jacob ! tell me 
where — ^when ? " 

" I don't know who you 're talking about with your 
* her ' and your * where,' and all the rest of it. The lot 
I 'm speaking of is no * her,' but the big dog you were 
in such a taking about. I told you I 'd spot the fellow 
for you some day, and so I have." 

" You have ! " cried Davie, his face flushing crimson, 
while he rose and drew nearer. 

"Ay, have I ! I came about an hour ago on the 
pocky-faced chap and a tall gentleman having a great 
haltercation, just at the comer of Park Lane, and I 
just waited to hear what would come of it; and the 
cunning old thief said he had reared the dog from 
a babby, and would not take less than ten pounds for 
it, and the gentleman he takes out his pocket-book 
and asks the fellow's address, in case he wanted to 
wntQ to him ; and I iust ke^X m>j ^ax^ ^^^^w^tnsA v^jrJk^ 
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the whole thing down in my brains, which is the only 
pocket-book I have for names or numbers, and William 
Homer, 3 Bolton Lane, St. Mildred's, is the man, and 
the first day you have a ten-pun note. in your pocket 
the dog 's yours, or my name isn't Jacob Mason." 

" Ten poimds ! " echoed poor Davie, with a propor- 
tionate sigh ; " but you saw Caesar, didn't you ? " 

" Ay, did I ! and very down in the mouth he looked, 
with his hair all turned the wrong way, and his tail 
between his legs." 

" Poor, poor Caesar 1 " murmured Davie sadly — 
"and ten pounds did you say? How could I ever get 
ten poimds ? " 

" Oh, easily. I '11 give you ten pounds on the spot," 
replied Jacob, laughing. 

" Will you?" asked Davie, open-eyed. 

" Of course I will, though, perhaps, not exactly the 
same kind of pounds that you think of." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Davie, in a 
puzzled voice, and then for the first time remembering 
the burden of the last few da3rs, he cried, "but, oh, 
Jacob ! I Ve been looking everywhere for you \ I 
wanted so much to ask you about something." 

" Well, what ? speak out, for I 'm in a hurry : I Ve 
ordered a dish of hot cockles firom the chap at the 
comer of the street." 

^' I want the half-sovereign, please, which I left I 
accident in the coat I gave you." ' 

15 
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" I ttin't got nothing of the kind,'' replied Jacob, 
with u (luick dmnge of tone and manner, ''and idiat's 
inorCf you left noticing of the kind in it" 

** 1 (lid, indeed I " pleaded Davie. " The policeman 
cut a hlit in the lining, and let it drop through; it's 
lictwccu the lining and the cloth, if- you'll only look 
lor it, or let nie look." 

" 1 tell you there ain't neither gold nor silver in the 
lininKt nor hi the pockets, nor no place." 

** Jndccd, indeed there is 1 it was there when I gave 
you the I lulhes." 

" You (liiln't f;ive me the clothes ; how often must I 
tell you that?" cried Jacob, fiercely. "They were 
mine, they were bouglit for nic and made for me, and 
for thiit matter 1 'd venture a small sum the money was 
mine too, and finding it in the pocket of my coat did 
not make it yours." 

" i never found it in your coat, — it was given me." 

" Oh, yes : tell that to the marines ! " 

** J]ut 1 say 1 did not find it. It was given me by a 

woman, by some one who — who — oh, yes, I know — I 

am sure it was Martha, my own Martha, and now I 

have lost her again 1 Oh, Jacob, Jacob, help me ! 

Could you not help me?" and as Davie said this, a 

JogMlBB^^S sob, tlmt seemed someway or other to 

W^tr^ ^fctoneously in Jacob's tliroat also, burst forth, 

^r \j a tonent of bitter irrepressible tears. 

?, old fellow 1 " said Jacob, in a husky 



^Abcre, 
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voice of compunction, as he laid his hand on Davie's 
shoulder ; " come here, and sit down on this heap of 
ashes, and tell us all about it : why, laws ! you 're such 
a softy, a feller can't look at you without setting you 
off blubbering." 

Davie sat down on the dust-heap pointed out to 
him, and as soon as his voice could be trusted he 
began the whole story of the half-sovereign, and how 
it came into his possession : the strange womsui in 
mourning, who had forced it into his hand, and the 
curious wcords she had spoken ; to all of which Jacob 
listened patiently, making a suggestion or a remark 
according as the matter struck him ; but when Davie, 
with perfect simplicity, related the early start in the 
morning, planned so that they might escape from the 
prying eyes of Jem, and so insure the safety of 
Caesar, and then the subsequent fright of the foot- 
steps pursuing them through the town : when it came 
to the recital of honest Bill, Jacob Strong's son, 
giving chase for nearly a mile, so as to return the gold 
he had found in Davie's pocket, — when the contrast 
between himself and his more upright cousin became 
painfully obvious to his eyes, Jacob remained silent, 
and no word of response or encouragement fell from 
his lips. 

" Is that all you 've got to tell ? " he said presently, 
when Davie had ceased his narration, " for if so^ 
go home to my diggings." 
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"Yes, that's all," sighed Davie; "but when shall I 
see you again, and where ? " 

" Oh, any day ; whenever you like. I often come 
this way to grub for odds and ends in the dust-heap, 
and so, like enough, you'll £uid me here to-morrow. 
Good night to yer." 

" Good night," said Davie, sorrowfully, as he watched 
the figure disappearing slowly through the gloom^ ever 
so slowly ; it was more as if he were creeping along 
instead of walking. When he reached the end of the 
lane, Davie saw him halt, as if uncertain which way to 
go ; but his eyes were stiff from recent tears and the 
aching pain in his head, so he leaned back against the 
wall and closed them ; for he thought he heard some 
one running down the lane towards him, and he quickly 
sat up and opened them again. 

It was Jacob, who was standing before him, panting 
for breath from the quickness of the pace. 
" Davie," he said. 
"Well, what is it?" 

" Here, take this : " he held out his hand. " I did 
take the half-sovereign, but I spent some of it, and 
this is all that is left ; some day or other I '11 pay you 
the rest of it" 

He forced the money into Davie's hand, and before 
he could utter a word even in reply, Jacob had fled 
down the lane and disappeared in the darkness 
beyond. 
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THE STAR IN THE DUST-HEAP. 

HE night school was over, and through the 
open doorway the ragged boys trooped 
out. Some, notwithstanding their rags, 
appeared in high spirits : they pushed the 
ones in front of them down the steps ; they knocked 
off each other's caps or flung them up into the air; 
they whooped and halloaed joyously, as if care and 
sorrow and want were things unknown to them ; and 
long after they had passed out of sight the cheery ring 
of their laughter could be heard through the foggy 
night air. Some of them, no doubt, had happy homes 
to return to — happy, bright homes, which, though poor, 
were cheerful ; others lived in lodgings, a little less 
sociable, but, when shared by friends of their own age 
and standing, quite pleasant enough ; while a few, in 
all probability, had no settled resting-place, sleeping 
one night at a charitable refuge, another in the dark- 
ness and dirt of an overcrowded cellar, and perl 
oftener than all in the casual ward of the workh< 
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Yet, for all that, many of these waifs and strays of 
the world joined in the mirth and giddy clamour of 
their companions ; for good spirits are, thank Gk)d, a 
happy prerogative of youth. 

How silent and still the narrow alley seemed for f 

many minutes after the noisy throng had forsaken it ! 
It was not a long lane, but an unusually black and 
dismal one, for no public house lurked as yet in the 
secluded comer, flaring its gas-lights across the cobble 
stones and puddles to entice the weary-hearted and 
the lonely ; nor had the wary pawnbroker hung out 
his golden balls, or woven his web in its dark and 
quiet comers, to decoy the poor half-dead flies which 
lurked occasionally amongst its heaps of dirt and 
mbbish. 

Perhaps it was on account of this very isolation that 
the owners of the night school had chosen this remote 
spot, and rented this one tall gaunt house which stood 
in its precincts. Those who go about amongst the 
poor know too well the blackness and despair which 
lie behind the flaunting gas-jets of the gin-shop, and 
the hopeless, helpless buzzing of the poor entangled 
flies which have entered its companion resort of 
misery ; therefore this dingy lane had a kind of merit 
even in its darkness and desolation. 

It is tme this alley could not be called utterly de- 
void of light : on clear nights the bright stars of heaven 
visited this lane in common with the wide courtyards 
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of the nobility, and the moon in her quiet splendour 
often lighted up the broken glass and rubbish in the 
dust-heaps, and made them shine like jewels. 

Added to these heavenly lights, which often, too 
often, were shrouded in impenetrable clouds, or the 
still more impenetrable fog from the river, there was 
an earthly light also, whose rays came slanting down 
the gap in the tall houses, and glinting here and there 
upon some responsive object. 

Oh, how little the lamplighter recked as, whistling, 
he climbed the lithe ladder, and set the fan of beautiful 
clear flame in motion behind its glass doors, how often 
his footsteps had been listened for, and how many grate- 
ful prayers had gone up from a poor timid heart as this 
one object of light suddenly appeared on the confines 
of its dark and lonely resting-place ! Yes, in its resting- 
place, for among the cinder-heaps and mounds of rub- 
bish one of the outcasts of the world had found a 
home, — -a quiet spot at least, if not a genial one, — 
where no rough oaths or coarse obscene jests could meet 
his ears, and no rude official, dressed in a little brief 
authority, hunt him hither and thither at his pleasure. 
Every night, somewhere about eleven o'clock or later 
long after the doors of the ragged school had been 
closed, and other sounds scarcely less noisy but shorter 
in their duration, had ceased to wake the echoes of th 
lonely lane, old Bill Colesby, a decayed and not o 
sober cabdriver, having no s\v^^ ^1 \csa» ^'^n^^^n^!:-^,^^^^^ 
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keep his fly, came rattling over the stones of the lonely 
alley ; and, having freed his horse from the shafts, and 
pushed the old cab into the remotest angle of the wall, 
had returned with his bony nag, and disappeared into 
a small stable at one comer of the lane. 

He was a cranky, surly fellow, this Bill Colesby, who 
never seemed to have considered whether the fine lash 
of a whip could raise a welt on his horse's side, and who 
never out of pity had given a tired wayfarer a lift. He 
might, perhaps, in his youth have had some glimpses 
of fair pity or loving-kindness ; but, if he had had any- 
such, the love of drink had long ago burned it all up, 
and nothing now remained but the dry old kernel of 
his former heart, which only beat for his own selfish 
wants and grievances. 

Old Bill slept in the stable with his horse, one in 
one stall and the other in the other. They both had 
a heap of straw under them for a bed, and well the 
meek, one-eyed grey earned his night's rest. He never 
kicked, or reared, or jibbed, but, with head held low 
down, quietly jogged along through his da/s work, 
neither resenting the cruel blows of the whip or the 
scant measure of com; but, gathering up his poor 
broken knees, lay down each night to sleep with at 
least a lighter heart than his master. 

What would heartless Bill have thought, what horrible 
oaths would have issued through his coarse lips, had he 
€ftx »een what the rays ot ^<& \asK5 ^^^ ^v^rf night. 
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and what the stars in heaven must have often looked 
down upon in pity ! 

His cab, his own varnished cab, with its blue velvet 
cushions and its cocoa-nut mat, turned at night into a 
refuge for the destitute — b. sleeping-place for the home- 
less — a shelter from the rain and the wind, and the 
bitter, bitter frost, and, what was worse, no rent paid 
for it. Ah ! if he only could have known it, how he 
would have leaped from his rough bed close by, and 
turned the intruder out with hard words, and harder 
blows, perhaps, of his whip ! 

But, happily, so far, poor little Davie's hiding-place 
had escaped detection — not that he had anything to 
hide from but the cold and the darkness, or that he 
knew he was doing wrong. Every night he crept into 
the friendly shelter with a grateful heart, and, coiled up 
in a comer, laid his fair head upon the musty cushions, 
sinking almost at once into the happy dreamland of 
the past, where faces long ago hidden away in the 
earth smiled on him again, and voices, familiar voices, 
whispered blessings in his ears. * 

This is, indeed, a world of strange chances, and 
sudden and fearful changes. Only a few months ago 
Davie slept in his wooden crib, warm with woollen 
blankets and white with fresh sweet linen, where kind . 
arms laid him in his little bed, and lips brimming over 
with love left their blessings on his forehead. Only a 
few short months ago he sat on his mo^3cv^'^^'^«csR.'^^st 
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knelt beside it, hearing of God and His angels, and of 
Christ the Good Shepherd, who loved the little ones 
and carried them in His bosom, and who died for the 
sinner, the comfortless, the sorrowful, and the sicL 

One could trace even still on Davie's face some 
relics of this lost love — the yellow hair which, though 
it no longer clustered all unshorn about his head, re- 
flected on its surface the past care of loving fingers, 
while the cheek, still faintly oval, showed as yet few lines 
of care and want ; but the eyes, the pure eyes, behind 
which lurked no craving after sin, no concealed hatred, 
envy, or jealousy — those eyes, all unpolluted with the 
works of darkness, spoke more clearly than aught else 
of a past life of innocence and peace. 

How these changes, so terrible in their consequences, 
came about, we have already seen in the former chapters 
of this story, except, indeed, that since we last met 
little Davie, he has fallen even lower in the social 
scale, and has been forced to exchange the comfortable 
lodgings at Mr. Sands', where at least he was sure of a 
simple meal and a warin bed, for the less secure refuge 
of Bill Colesby's cab. 

It was, however, through no fault of Davie's that 
the exchange had in the end been made : it arose out 
of the simple fact that he had no money to give in 
retiun for all these benefits, and, simple-minded as 
he was in most things, he had the natural honesty of 
beait to see that it wouVd "b^ 'moii^ m Vwccl to accept 
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favours from those who could ill afford to give them 
without a reasonable chance of his being able presently 
to repay them. 

As each day Davie's prospects became less hopeful, 
he determined to give up the temporary home and 
friends he had made, and to live as best he might else- 
where, until God should see fit to call him to a better 
home, or restore him to the tender care and protection 
of Martha, whose love he still clung to with a faith that 
was almost too great for belief. 

It was in the same lane as that to which Jacob 
Mason had first introduced him that Davie retreated, 
living on what he could pick up during the day, hold- 
ing gentlemen's horses, or running on errands for ser- 
vants or shopkeepers. Jacob, too, though often wilful, 
and in some respects, as it seemed to Davie, not quite 
honest, was yet generous ; and sometimes when Davie 
had retired to the lane to weep bitter tears of hunger 
and disappointment, Jacob would appear among the 
cinder-heaps with a bag of hot cockles or roasted cheft- 
nuts, and insist on dividing them with Davie; and 
what was better still, he was beginning to put by some 

money towards the long-talked-of retum hota^ 

happiness he sometimes spoke o^ but y(^^ j^ ,* 
not intend to realize until be had tuooeedtd ijj ' 
ing together the same ainouot idaki teba^ ^ ^^'^- 
taken from his unde— * musa, jfej;:! %'ju-:^^'^% 
take a long, loDg1m«1©ia^^ /S^^-l ^ ''"^^^xila 
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to save up for it, and that was at least a step in the 
right direction. 

Nor was this lane in which Davie lodged far from 
its high and mighty namesake, Park Lane, a locality 
towards which Davie's steps led him again and again 
in anxious search of Martha, or Martha's home. He 
could not relinquish the idea that she lived there, that 
some day or other, while lingering in the neighbour- 
hood, he would see her come walking towards him; 
and a thousand times, as he leaned wearily against a 
lamp-post or postal pillar, his face would break into 
beaming smiles of joy, as he pictured the happy meet- 
ing, and realized in his heart the intense joy of the 
moment. 

But alas! these prophetic visions only served to 
make his return to the gloomy lane at night more and 
more of a trial, and the burden of disappointment was 
fast growing into the desperation of a terrible despair. 
His only pleasure — his one relief from these over- 
powering feelings — ^had been found lately in the night 
school at the comer of the street, which has been 
before described. Here, for the sum of one halfpenny 
nightly, he was allowed to go in arid hear much that 
was interesting and pleasant, and besides being taught 
and given plenty of good and useful advice, he heard 
here every evening chapters read from the Bible, and 
the explanation of difficult passages given in easy and 
picturesque lai^iaage. Oi^wi axv^ o1\.^Ti\va\sajix!a3.de 
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liis choice between the night supper or the night school, 
the supperless bed or the hungry mind. The supper- 
less bed was given the preference, and the draught of 
pure teaching, with the consolation and support it 
yielded, often served to secure for him a sweeter night's 
rest than the hastily-swallowed lonely meal, eaten per- 
chance on a doorstep or amongst the ashes in the 
lane. 

So it happened on this night, when the school had 
broken up so noisily, and the shouts and the merriment 
of the scholars had ceased, that Davie, who had been 
unusually low and sorrowful all the day, took his soli- 
tary way dow^i the lane, to wait as usual with patience 
and resignation for the arrival of the cab in which he 
usually sought shelter for the night. 

It was perhaps one of the most lovely winter nights 
that he had ever seen : not a cloud floated over the 
deep purple of the sky ; the stars, twinkling and large 
and brilliant, seemed almost dancing on their heavenly 
way, while now and then one more lovely than the 
rest would slide away from the company and descend 
the heavens, leaving a luminous track of light to show 
the way it had taken. 

Davie loved looking up at the sky : it had a fasci- 
nation for him which it seldom has for the young. It 
inspired no awe in his heart, but rather fed the faith 
which was the strongest characteristic of his nature ; 
and to-night, in especial, he looked up to it with in- 
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terest, for there, within the night school, he had been 
hearing the favourite story once more — the history of 
Jacob and his wanderings in the strange land. It was 
not so very long, but, oh ! what years ago it seemed 
since he had heard the beautiful lady at the inn read 
this sublime story in a tone which gave a colour to the 
words, and which seemed to turn them into a picture 
which, were he to live for a century, he felt he could 
never forget. The pillar of stones, the vision of the 
heavenly ladder reaching up to the skies and on which 
the angels moved to and fro — this vision, which had 
been sent to comfort Jacob in his loneliness, comforted 
Davie also ; and with his heart full of this wondrous 
tale, he seated himself in his usual waiting-place on a 
far-off heap of cinders, and there, with his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees and his face turned up to the skies, 
he revelled in such heavenly dreams of God and His 
courts as only come to children in the very bloom of 
their innocence and youth. 

Nor did the unusually late arrival of Bill Colesby 
on the scene disturb him, though the poor tired horse 
was driven remarkably fast over the cobbles, and the 
end of his journey rewarded with a stinging blow. 
Just one shiver Davie gave as the tired horse made a 
bolt forward beneath the cruel lash, to be pulled up 
immediately with a snarling growl of anger. Davie's 
mind was busy realizing angel harpers playing on their 
harps, and trying to convert the sighing of the wini 
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as it came sifting along the roofs, into the music of the 
heavens. 



« 



Casting down their golden crowns before the glassy sea." 



These words of the beautiful hymn were drifting also 
through his mind to the air which the wind was singing 
overhead, and the longing desire to be amongst that 
goodly company above, where his mother was to 
welcome him, was the absorbing thought in his mind 
to-night. 

But presently sleep came stealing heavily on — all 
the more heavily that the boy was weak from hunger 
and numb from cold. The rags so lovingly sewn 
together by Mrs. Sands' motherly hands were, alas ! too 
fragile a covering for such young and tender limbs ; 
and though he did not actually realize the pain or the 
distress of the chill, still it was creeping in and in on 
him, and every now and then his head fell with a jerk 
on his bosom, and he felt he had been already wander- 
ing into the land of dreams. 

At last the stable door was shut, and old Bill and 
his horse had retired inside, nor had the tired cabman 
noticed the child sitting under the shadow of the wall, 
nor given a passing glance in his direction. His own 
thoughts were too full of the rest in store for him, of 
the supper which was tied up in his handkerchief, and 
the black bottle in his pocket : when he had got inside 
of the ctable yonder, and had thrown the horse his 
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meagre measure of oats, then he was going to enjoy 
hunself and make himself warm and jolly, both inside 
and outside, before lying down to sleep; so, as he 
pushed his newly-varnished cab into the corner of the 
lane, the lonely and destitute lad had little possession 
of his thoughts — except so far, indeed, as he was him- 
self concerned ; for Bill Colesby was lonely and deso- 
late enough, but his was the loneliness born of self- 
indulgence and sin, and Davie's was the helplessness 
of innocence and want. 

So when the stable door was closed — ^for Davie was 
terribly afraid of Bill and his whip and his loud pas- 
sionate voice— he rose from his cramped position 
among the cinders, and crept, shivering, to the shed 
beneath which stood the cab, the door of which he 
opened with great difficulty — so numb and stiff were 
his fingers ; and with oh ! such a weary sense of fatigue 
and desolation, he turned away from the bright sky 
and its visions, to seek the dark and musty shelter of 
the narrow fly. 

Davie always curled himself up on the hinder seat 
of the cab ; it was just wide enough and long enough 
to hold him ; and, so as not to dirty the cushions, he 
generally placed his boots on the floor beneath him ; 
but to-night, being more than usually fatigued, and his 
boots not being very dirty, he lay down just as he was, 
and fell fast asleep almost before his head had touched 
the hard ribbings of the vehicle. For two long hours 
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he slept profoundly, hearing nothing and knowing 
nothing of the outside world and its doings. Often 
and often before now he had counted all the clocks 
around him, till he knew each by its own particular 
sound or chime, and could tell from what church or 
building it came; but to-night the clocks struck on 
one after another, and not one of them whispered to 
him, as he lay there in a sleep almost as profound as 
death itself, that the hour was approaching, minute by 
minute, which was to be the decisive hour of his life, and 
out of which temptation and danger would rush forth 
armed for battle to assail him, and to try the strength 
of his faith to the uttermost 

As the clock in the nearest church struck two, there 
came steps flying along the street, of which Davie, in 
the innermost recesses of the cab, was unconscious, 
but which still roused many a light sleeper to sudden 
wakefulness, and to wonder what caused the haste out- 
side, and whose were the hurried footsteps : when the 
feet came to the comer of the lane, they stopped, and 
there was a shrill whistle, and a call of " Cab I cab ! 
cab ! " 

Bill Colesby was sleeping pleasantly in his warm 
stable-bed, when the whistle sounded in his ears, and 
he dreamt he was being hailed by some passenger 
from his cab-stand, so he answered huskily, with his 
nose in the straw, "Ay, ay, I 'm a-comin' ! " but the 
response did not reach the figure standing impatiently 
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at the crossing. Once again the summons was heard, 
" Cab ! cab 1 " and a long shrill whistle came sharply 
down the lane. 

This time Bill raised himself upon his elbow, rubbed 
his eyes, and listened. " Who *s calling ? " he replied, 
in a still louder and gruffer tone ; and presently, the 
call being repeated, he rose, lifted the latch of the 
stable door, and looked out into the frosty air. 

" Who *s a-calling a cab, eh ? " he cried, turning one 
eye up the lane, without thrusting more than his nose 
outside the door. 

" I am," replied a voice closer at hand than he ex- 
pected, for a policeman had just come to the aid oi 
the figure in the street, and had told him, " There is a 
cabby to be had in the lane yonder," and so the impa- 
tient cab-seeker was now not a stone's throw off. 

" I want a cab in the greatest haste possible ; har- 
ness your horse as fast as you can," he cried impera- 
tively, as he stamped his feet on the ground to keep 
them warm. " There is a lady awfully ill in the next 
street, and I am going to fetch the doctor." 

" And if you were sent to fetch fifly doctors, I *m 
not going to stir a step at this hour of the night unless 
I knows where I 's a-goin' and what fare I 'm to get.** 

" You 're going wherever you 're told," replied the 
man angrily, " and if you refuse, there *s a policeman in 
the lane who will make you go. 'T was he showed me 
the way down here." 
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** If he showed you twenty ways down here, he '11 
not make me stir. I 'm not on the stand now, nor 
watching for hire, and if I chooses to sleep at night 
instead of driving, all the policemen in the world might 
come down and stand outside the door, and I wouldn't 
budge. Where are you going to, tell me at once, and 
what 's the fare ? " 

" I *m going to Hanover Square, and I '11 give you 
ten shillings, if you harness at once, and are out of the 
lane in six minutes." 

This was too tempting a fare even for the cranky 
nature of Bill to fight over, and so the poor grey was 
suddenly roused from his slumbei^ by a sharp kick 
from his master's boot, and desired to stand up, while 
the well-known and well-worn harness was thrown over 
his shoulders and the hard bit forced into his mouth, 
and with many a stretch and a shudder of his poor 
bent knees, the patient beast was turned head out- 
wards, and led into the lane. 

The next business, of course, was to draw out the 
cab from the mockery of a shed which sheltered its 
roof, and nothing more, from rain and dust. Bill 
Colesby was penny foolish as well as pound foolish, 
and the money which was spent without a sigh on his 
own drink and food, was grudged to build a shed to 
protect his new varnish from injury. 

So impatient was the man who required the fly 
ne himself lent a shoulder to push the vehicle out 
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iher into the lane, and only for this untimely though 
well-meant interference poor Davie would not have 
been discovered, at least not until the cab had stopped 
at the doctor's door, where probably he might have 
jumped out, or at least escaped without much harm ; 
but just as the cab emerged from the slight shade of 
the shed, and the bright starlight fell upon its windows^ 
the hirer of the fly gave a curious glance in through the 
pane above the door, and after a second and more pro- 
longed gaze, cried out, 

" Halloa, I say, who or what have you got in here, 
eh?" 

" There *s nothing inside ; what are you talking 
about ? " replied Bill, angrily. " Get up on the box, or 
get inside, whichever you choose, but don't keep me 
waiting up here in the cold ;" for by this time he had 
mounted on the coachbox, and was taking the reins in 
his hand. 

" But I tell you there is some one inside ; I see a 
figure curled up on the cushions in there, as sure as 
I 'm standing in this lane ! " 

At this Bill Colesby leaped from his box with an 
oath, and at the same moment the fair face of little 
Davie, with his eyes dilated to a pretematurally large 
size, and his yellow hair all in a wavy crush on the top 
of his head, looked out through the glass of his prison- 
house with a wondering gaze of curiosity, which speedily 
changed to terror as he beheld the countenance of BiU 
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Colesby, generally purple and bloated but now actually 
distorted with rage, looking in on him with fury in his 
eyes. The moon, which had just risen above the back 
of the stable, was shining full on his face, and Davie 
shuddered at the very sight of it, guessing some awful 
catastrophe was close at hand. 

The words which first came bursting firom the cab- 
man's lips will not be set down here, nor did Davie in 
his terror almost hear them ; he only knew that the 
handle of the door was turned with a passionate wrench, 
and that a rude hand seized him almost at the same 
instant by the collar. 

Davie clutched at the band by the side of the win- 
dow, and tried to writhe from his grasp \ but this wa 
the merest folly, and only increased the rage of the in 
jured cabman. Instead of catching him by the collar 
he now seized him by both his ears, and dragged him 
head foremost through the doorway. The yell of pain 
made the man on the opposite side of the cab rush 
round to interfere ; but his interference came too late, 
as far as the child was concerned, for Bill, with a 
violent shake and then a more cruel kick, had already 
sent the poor half-awakened and terror-stricken child 
11) ing across the narrow street on to the top of a heap of 
ashes, where, with moans of anguish and despair, he was 
lying writhing on his face, only too cruelly awakened 
from his heavenly dreams and visions to the coarse 
brutality and pain of an ean\-v\>j axi^ XaXX^"^ ^-^.^^xnk^^^. 
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Before Davie could almost breathe, or ev 
what had happened, the cab had rattled ou 
lane ; and even the sound of its swift-tuminj 
had altogether ceased, when at length, with a 
unutterable despair, he turned round, and rail 
self a little on his elbow, looked up with a pitifi 
of supplication towards the skjr, still shimme: 
the countless stars above. 

But the unexpected start &om a heavy slur 
terror, the pain, and the violent shake he had 
received, made a sudden deadly fkintness overt 
and he leaned back upon the cinders, and onlj 
lived by the bright glitter overhead and the co 
which came flickering down the lane, blowing 
his temples and keeping him from the dark i 
unconsciousness. 

In this strange state of semi-life Davie lay 
minutes, scarcely able to recall the events of t 
and not sufficiently alive to be sensible that h 
fuge had been rudely torn from him, and tha 
now remained, if he would continue in Londc 
remain an outcast in the cold wintry streets, 
for the shelter of the casual ward of the pool 

He fortunately remained in almost a happ 

oblivion, for a curious unreal feelit^, a mixtur 

and faintnesa, was creeping more and more c 

and like the morning long ago, when he lay i 

I mil ou the high-iosLd eaid ^xeaIa^■ ^Uaiti^^ < 
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now, once that the pain of the shake and the fall was 
over, he seemed no longer to remember the cause of his 
distress, but entered into a land of strange fancies and 
unreal surroundings. 

He fancied that he was no longer Davie Chalmers, 
the little lonely boy listening in the night school to the 
history which out of all the Bible he loved the most, 
but that he was the actual person of the narrative him- 
self, and that he, Jacob, was lymg in the strange lands 
whither God had led him, and that these hard ashes 
beneath his head were the stones out of which he was, 
by-and-bye, to rear an altar to his God, and he was wait- 
ing now patiently, but hopefully, for the vision which 
was to be sent him of the ladder and its holy occupants. 

Nor was this strange sight denied him, though it came 
in the broken fancy of a dream, when the eyes were 
' open though their sense was shut ; and, by-and-bye, 
Davie looking up towards heaven, saw bars of silvery 
light resting upon the purple background of the sky ; 
and presently clusters of stars formed themselves into 
radiant beings who, clinging to the shining steps, seemed 
gradually descending towards the earth, while the music 
which he had heard all the evening sighing through the 
roofs of the houses seemed drawing nearer and nearer 
to the earth, and he could see gleaming harps in the 
hands of those who were the nearest, and whose gar- 
ments of purest silver-white were spangled over with 
the stars of heaven. 
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Down, down, ever drawing nearer and nearer, came 
the shining rounds of this mysterious ladder, till at last 
they seemed to pass the roofs of the houses and the 
stable wall, and finally they rested on the heaps of dust 
immediately beside him. Davie now, convinced of the 
reality of the vision, raised himself once more from the 
cinder-heap, and gazed with intense anxiety at a figure 
which, lower than all the rest, appeared descending into 
the narrow confines of the dark and gloomy lane where 
he lay. 

And by-and-bye he not only sat up, but, having in- 
tently looked at the radiant figure, uttered a loud cry, 
which rang through the silent night with a strange mix- 
ture of anguish and joy which struck curiously on many 
a wakeful ear. " Mother ! mother ! " he wailed, stretch- 
ing out his arms and seeking to clasp the shining 
messenger, the hem of whose silvery garments seemed 
almost to touch his covering of rags. 

" Mother ! mother ! have you come for me ? " sobbed 
Davie, clas])ing the empty air in his extended amis. 
^' 1 ake — take me," he pleaded ; " take me with you 
from this miserable place to your hai)py home up 
there ! " 

The figure did not respond; it only smiled a grave, 
sweet smile of peace and love and comfort ; and while 
he still gazed earnestly into the well-known face, the 
features and outline of the head seemed to change as 
in a dissolving scene, and presently it was no longer 
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his mother who stood so near him, but the beautiful 
lady whom he had seen in the village inn, and who was 
looking at him with earnest attention and pity. 

Davie ceased his loving appeal, and gazed with half- 
averted head at the sweet compassionate eyes which 
seemed to read the very secrets of his heart, till pre- 
sently the figure leaned over him, and stretched out its 
arms as if in blessing, and then slowly the silvery gar- 
ments rose from the dust-heap beside him, and the 
shining wings were spread, and the heavenly form, 
still bending towards him, mounted upwards through 
the air. 

Davie followed it with his eyes till the skirts of its 
white garments seemed once again to rest upon the 
dark background of the sky, and then, all at once as 
he looked, one of the bright stars that spangled her 
girdle appeared to fall from its place, and, gliding down 
the shining folds of her dress, and afterwards across 
the deep purple of the heavens, fell into the dust- 
heap at his side, and lay thus amidst the surrounding 
gloom, shimmering and glinting forth rays of green 
and red and violet, palpitating, as it seemed to Davie, 
with light, and twinkling with radiance from its sudden 
and unexpected fall from the bright and far-off heaven 
into the darkness and desolation of earth. 

When Davie raised his eyes from the dust-heap, the 
vision of the celestial ladder was gone, and nothing 
was to be seen but the quiet VieaNexi^ os^itv^-^^ ^ax^^-^j. 
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few soft fleecy clouds which were covering the face of 
the crescent moon and veiling it from sight ** Then 
it was all a dream/' moaned he, closing his eyes and 
rocking himself to and fro, '^all a dream^ and I am 
here by myself, and there is no one to love me.'* He 
clasped his fingers still more closely over his feice, and 
words which were meant only for heavenly ears came 
mixed with choking sobs and blinding tears through 
the closely-pressed palms of his hands, and He only 
could distinguish the tearful pleading of those wordSi — 
could see or know one-half the misery bound up in the 
young heart of the child, as it'tumed from the heavenly 
vision to the reality of its earthly life. 

When Davie at length withdrew his hands from his 
face, and leaning back upon the cinders, determined 
once more to seek the relief and forgetfulness of sleepi 
he turned his eyes with a kind of vague regret and 
wonder towards the heap of dust where the beautiful 
vision he had just seen had ended in a burning star of 
light j but what was his surprise and utter amazement 
to see the star still lying there, and emitting with the 
same palpitating brilliancy the strange, wonderful sparks 
of brilliant coloured fire ! 

Davie raised himself, and sat quite erect on the 
crumbling ashes beneath him; he passed his hand 
through his hair; he looked at the stable wall and the 
side of the gaunt night school, the glimmering lamp at 
the end of the lane, and tScit i^ud^^^^tVa^x^^^^ted it 
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No, he was not asleep now: there were the well- 
known cobble stones, the dark heaps of soot, with the 
broken egg-shells and orange-peel, through which Jacob 
Mason had been searching and grubbing the evening 
before ; there was the key in the stable door, and the 
bucket and mop beside it j and — ^yes, he would look 
again — there still lay the shining star, glinting, oh, so 
wonderfully bright ! on the dust-heap at his side. 

How could the vision or dream, as Davie now knew 
it must have been, have left such a strange legacy 
behind it ? for he had seen the star fall from the girdle 
of the angers dress, and glide, with a luminous beauty, 
down, down into the lane beneath ; and now the dream 
and the angel figure were gone, and yet the star remained 
behind, as palpable and as brilliant as ever. 

Davie could not be content to lie on quietly with 
such a mystery at his side, almost within reach of his 
hand ; and so, with the natural curiosity of youth, he 
climbed down the crumbling cinder-heap, and drew 
nearer the shining' object of his search. 

To his surprise it neither faded nor shrank away at 
his approach ; on the contrary, its brilliancy increased, 
and the colours became more vivid and scintillating. 
At last Davie, half hesitating, and trembling all over 
from excitement, stretched out his hand, almost fearful 
to touch the remnant of the heavenly vision, and un- 
certain whether it would bum or scorch his fingers in 
the attempt 
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But no ; the sensation of the first moment was almost 
disappointing : the substance that flickered and shone 
so strangely up to the moment he laid his fingers on 
it, felt only cold and metallic to his touch. He with- 
drew his hand for a moment, irresolute and bewildered ; 
but the next, hearing the rattiing of wheels in the 
street beyond, and fearing the advent of his enemy. 
Bill Colesby, he snatched at the glittering substance, 
and clasping it tightly in his hand, had only just time 
to secrete himself in the darkest comer of the lane, 
behind a heap of shavings and rubbish, when the 
dreaded cab turned the comer, and Bill Colesby, mut- 
tering angrily to himself, dismounted, and began hastily 
unharnessing the tired beasf, whose steaming sides sent 
a hot vapour high into the frosty night air, visible even 
above the mound of dirt behind which poor Davie and 
his new-found treasure lay in hiding. 
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SORELY TEMPTED. 

[HE next morning early Davie was still 
sleeping soundly when a hand was placed 
on his shoulder, and a good rousing but 
not unfriendly shake startled him into 
consciousness. 

" Davie, I say, is it here you Ve taken up yer lodgin'? 
I Ve searched the whole place up and down afore I 
found yer ! " cried the now familiar voice of Jacob, as 
once again he applied his hand to Davie's collar. "Did 
Bill give yer notice to quit, or how is it yer not in yer 
old cabin ? " 

Davie blinked his eyes a good deal, and then rubbed 
them with the back of his knuckles, in doing which 
he became aware of a hard substance in his hand, 
and a sudden flood of memory rushed in through the 
now open sleep-gates of his mind. A crimson flush 
spread over all his face, and a hesitation most unusual 
to him became painfully apparent in his manner. 
What's up?" asked Jacob, shortly, whose eyei 
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sharpened by a long contest with a London world, 
could read a face like Davie's as easily as a printed 
book. 

Davie longed to look inside the tightly-closed fingers 
of his right hand, and to see if the wonderful star which 
he had found the night before still burned there, with 
its many-coloured lights; but an indefinable fear of I 

Jacob, and the consequences which might ensue if he 
showed him his new-gotten treasure, made him shrink 
from making any movement which might lead to its 
discovery, and, conscious of the deep blush which 
tingled over face, neck, and ears, he bent his head 
lower and lower, and sought ineffectually to hide his 
distress from his young friend's eyes. 

"What's up, I say?" repeated Jacob, touching 
Davie's knee with the toe of his naked foot: ** can't 
yer answer me, instead of blushing like abiled lobster? 
I suppose old Colesby turned yer aaoss his knee^ and 
gave yer a hidin' for lodgin' in his cab and payin' no 
rent — ^and small blame to him if he did, for it weren't 
altogether honest, and I had an idea that some day 
you'd come to grief." 

"Why did you not tell me that before ?•• asked 
Davie, forgetting the subject uppermost in his mind at 
the imputation of dishonesty and deceit ; " it was you 
told me first to get into it, and you never said it was 
wrong." 

'' Well, what a goTxiey -yovsi m^\ T^^ >i^t ^\\J«l M "L 
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seed yonder hen a-layin' her tgg in Bill Colesby's hat, 
I ought to run arter her, and tell her she ain't selected 
a proper place ? Nay, not I ! let her make her nest 
where she likes ; but when old Bill finds it out, he '11 
likely wring her neck — and that's her consam, not 
mine. But, I say, what ere thing have yer got cramped 
up in yer hand there ? There, I guess now where all 
yer modest blushes come from ! " — and Jacob gave a 
long and very unpleasant whistle : " yer arter priggin', 
or gettin' a hold of summat that's worth nabbling, and 
you 're afraid of me seein' it" 

" I am not afraid of your seeing it — at least, not 
for the reason you think," replied Davie, his face again 
flaming scarlet. " I have found something, but I have 
not looked at it yet — that 's to say, not this morning — 
and it may not be anything after all, for perhaps it 
was only the light of the stars or something made it 
shine the way it did last night." 

" Shine ! " said Jacob, in a voice of greatly increased 
interest and wonder, as he gazed at Davie's closed 
hand. " Give us a squint at it, old fellow ! It might 
be summat good, for all you know ; " and Jacob, squat- 
ting himself down on the cobble stones beside Davie, 
waited with evident excitement for the first view of his 
poor companion's " find." 

** My eyes ! lor, what a rare one-er yer have lit on ! " 
gasped he in broken syllables, as Davie unclasped his 
fingers and revealed in the pa\ia o^ \v\^ o^^x^ V^^siA.'a. 
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glittering star of the most exquisite workmanship set 
in ruddy gold. 

"Why, what do you think it is?" asked Davie, 
somewhat awestruck by the tone and manner of his 
companion. 

"What do I think, man! why, I think it's just a 
whole fortune that yer got in yer hand I " 

"A whole fortune r* echoed Davie, turning pale at 
the sudden suggestion. 

" Ay, and more than that — ^for, if I 'm not mistaken, 
every stone in that star is worth a whole fortune in 
itself." 

" But how can that be ? what stones are they ? " said 
Davie, trying hard to control the trembling of his voice. 

" Why, man alive ! don't you see — they are diamonds I 
and diamonds is just the rarest kind o* stone that 's 
going. I tell you what it is, Davie, if I *m right, you 11 
be one o' the richest coves in London." 

" I r* said Davie, with a kind of dry gulp in his 
throat " But how do you know, Jacob, that they are 
diamonds ? Are you quite sure ? " 

" Well, there is no sayin' but I might be mistaken," 
replied Jacob, taking the star from his friend and 
looking at it attentively; "but I'd bet my life that 
this *ere back is made of gold, and, what 's more, I see 
the mark on it, and that 's proof positive as &r as the 
metal goes, and people don't go settin' glass stones in 
fine gold — at least, tltvaX ev^x Wieax^v^ ^xu** 
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"How shall we find out?" asked Davie, his hand 
visibly trembling, as he took back the jewelled pendant 
— "who could tell us whether they're diamonds or 
not ? " 

" Oh, that 's easily found out, at least it might be 
found out quick enough, only yer such an innocent 
kind of a babby, yer 'd let the first cove yer met chouse 
yer out of it, diamonds or no diamonds; and then, 
why, yer 'd be just twice as badly off as yer were afore 
yer found it ; and, by-the-bye," cried Jacob, suddenly 
confronting his companion, " where did yer find it ? for 
that 's a question we 're like to have put to us the first 
moment we let any one catch a glimpse of it." 

"I — I — ^found it," replied Davie; "no, I — I didn't 
find it ; it fell — that's to say, I saw it falling, I — I " — 
Davie stammered, and in his childlike confusion the 
very tears were forced into his eyes. 

" Come, come, I understand yer : yer found it and 
yer didn't find it ; I know what that means ! but I ain't 
a-goin' to peach or blab on yer : it 's too good a fish to 
ha' hooked that one need question in what pool it were 
caught. But we must ha' something to tell the folks 
when they ask us ; so let 's think a bit, and invent a 
place where we can say we nabbled it." And Jacob 
looked up towards the stable roof, meditating ; but his 
thoughts were quickly disturbed, and his meditation 
rendered useless, by Davie's next reply, or rather ques- 
tion. 
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" Do you mean you think I did not find it — that I 
took it, or something like that ? " he asked, open-eyed, 
and looking Jacob straight through and through. 

" I — I suppose — ^well, yes, I did mean summat o' the 
sort," replied Jacob, stammering now himself under 
Davie's gaze. 

" You thought I stole it !— oh, Jacob, how could 
you ? " said poor Davie, his eyes now filling with real 
tears. " Don't you know I would not steal or touch 
an)rthing which was not my own if it were worth twice 
as much ? indeed, indeed I would not : don't you be- 
lieve me, Jacob ? " 

" Well, I suppose I do ; but it was yer own way of 
goin' on and stammering-like made me guess at it.^ 

" Because — I know — I am sure you will laugh at me, 
when I tell you how it all happened." 

" Not I : what is there to laugh at, 'cept yer one o' 
the richest coves in Lunnon, that 's all ? and that 's a 
fine laughing matter, and no mistake. But tell us how 
you lighted on such a rare piece of luck ; for if you 
didn't find nor prig it, I don't see how you got hold 
on it." 

Then Davie, cncoiira?ed and helped on by his friend, 
who was 01). y loo anxious to make himself friendly and 
agrcL ii/i'?, t.«M tiic- wliolc story of his night's adven- 
tures — his lesson in the night school, his short sleep, 
and sudden ejectment firom Bill Colesb/s cab in the 
dead of night, and the dream, which led him finally to 
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the discovery of the brilliant prize, which even still, 
though he held it in his hand, he could scarcely believe 
had not fallen froin the shining girdle of some guardian 
angel above. 

Jacob listened to it all with a puzzled interest : he 
was not blessed with the same pure faith which could 
conjure up such heavenly sights, nor the picturesque 
mind which could adom them with such celestial 
beauty ; he had wit enough, however, to discover that 
Davie was speaking the exact truth, and his spirits rose 
in proportion, for now that it was cleat the star had not 
been stolen, though its fall from the skies was equally 
devoid of real truth, there appeared no reason in his 
eyes why it need be relinquished ; and Davie's fortune, 
in which he hoped he might also include a share at 
least for himself, seemed more or less certain of being 
realized. 

They talked the whole matter up and down, and 
over and over, resolving what to do. Davie was for 
going to Mrs. Sands and asking her advice on the sub- 
ject ; but Jacob was loth to let their secret get known, 
and earnestly recommended that they should at once 
proceed to the city, and there see to what advantage 
they could at once dispose of this brilliant prize which 
had fallen into their hands. 

So Davie, consigning the star to the more secure 
resting-place of Jacob's pocket, went forth from the 
lane hand in hand with his friend, his heart swe 
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high with the prospect, still all undefined, but none die 
less glorious, of immediate fireedom firom the pressing 
cares of want and hunger. 

Nor did Jacob lose the time which was spent in 
making their way into the city. He painted one jhc- 
ture more glorious than another of the future opening 
before them — the grand house they might live in ; the 
clothes they might wear ; the food they could indulge 
in, and a thousand more enticing schemes of happi- 
ness ; to all of which Davie responded innocently, with 
bright smiles and joyous exclamations ; till, all at once, 
stopping suddenly, he laid his hand on Jacob's arm, and 
a flash of indescribable joy passed over his features. 

''Jacob, what do you think I have just thought 
of?'* 

'' I 'm sure I don't know; summat about Martha, of 
course." 

" No, not Martha, though that will be splendid too, 
to make her rich and happy ; but it is my dog, my dog 
Caesar, I was thinking of. I can buy him back now, 
cannot I ? " 

" Of course you can ; buy ten thousand Caesars back 
if you like. Why shouldn't yer ? ay, and have a kennel 
of new dogs as well." 

From this time out, the walk seemed to Davie like 
some breathless errand of joy : the ground scarcely 
appeared to be the common every-day earth on which 
he trod, and the aox aEovxnidL ^\\x&\^^^\!cL^.'vondrous 
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gladness. Only once more he stopped before they 
reached the city, as a new delight forced itself upon 
his mind, and — "Jacob, your uncle, you can pay him 
back all you-=-all you — ^you — owe him," he hesitated, 
unwilling to wound, and yet desiring to give the greatest 
boon at his command. 

"Yes, that will be splendid," replied Jacob; "I — I 
had thought of that before, but " 

" But what?" questioned Davie, anxiously. 

"The money will not be mine, you know; it was 
you found the star." 

"But what does that matter?" cried poor Davie, 
enthusiastically ; " of course I would not keep it all ; 
we must divide it, and have share and share alike." 

At these words Jacob pressed Davie's hand almost 
to agony, but turned away his head, tlis heart had got 
crusted over with much that was earthly and deceitful 
and bad ; but there was a green spot left there still, 
where a pure and holy thought could find a resting- 
place, and which, at the touch of a sudden word or 
deed, could send the blush of shame mantling his 
cheeks and brow, and cause a momentary aspiration 
after a new and better life ; and little Davie's generous 
words had touched this sudden spring, and made him 
ashamed of the devious paths by which he had been 
planning, as he went along, to become a partner in his 
friend's good fortune ; so for some minutes after he 
had made the noble offer, Jacob did not utter a word^ 
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nor build another shining castle of glass ; but, instead, 
looked inward into the darkness and corruptioii of his 
oii-n mind with a strange sharp pain ; and by the time 
this reverie was ended, and Davie, in wonder, had 
questioned why Jacob was so silent, they had alzeadj 
entered the toiling precincts of the city, and were actu- 
ally within a few paces of a shop where the fkte of their 
lives might be decided, and where a few words would 
settle whether they were the possessors of untold wealth, 
or only a pair of poverty-stricken outcasts on the face 
of the wide, wide earth. 

" I had no idea we had got so &r on our journey," 
said Jacob, suddenly roused by some remark made by 
Davie, and looking all around him as he spoke : ^^ there 
ought to be a jeweller's shop somewhere quite dose to 
here if I ain*t mistaken — ^ay,ihere it is ( Nathan's, on 
the other side of the way. Let us cut across as quick 
as we can, and have ourselves put out of our pain. 
But hark," he cried, as they reached the opposite side 
of the pavement in safety, and he slipped the precious 
star into Davie's hand, " don't yer go and give it up to 
'em without yer know what they are up to ; and I 'd 
question in more nor one shop before I 'd make up 
my mind to sell it" 

Jacob's lip was trembling visibly as he gave this 
whispered advice to Davie, and his face was pale as 
death from the intense excitement of the moment. 

'^ Wl^t do you want^ Get ovaJtoC this y lace i** cried 
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an angry voice from behind the counter, as Davie in 
his rags and tatters peeped nervously round the door 
of Nathan's, the jeweller's shop. 

" Go in, I tell yer, and don't mind him," whispered 
Jacob, as Davie shrank nervously back ; " they will be 
glad enough to deal with you when they find what you 
have got to dispose of." 

Thus encouraged, Davie again pushed open the 
swing door and walked in. 

" Get out of this place — I told you so before ! We 
can't have ragamuffins coming in here 1 " shouted the 
same harsh voice, as the tattered boy timidly pushed 
forward : "you ain't got no business in here, so walk 
off!" 

'' But he has got business, and you '11 be so kind as 
to attend to him," said Jacobi following in his com- 
panion's rear, and pulling his front lock respectfully. 
" Davie, lad, show the gentleman what you found— I 
mean, what you 've got to sell." 

Davie had by this time approached nearer to the 
counter, and was nervously clasping and unclasping 
his fingers on the shining star. 

There were two men standing behind the counter : 
one of them, tall and pale, with small curious eyes, 
yellow lank hair, and long freckled fingers, stood some- 
what deferentially in the background j while the other, 
a stout dark man, with a very large nose and pock- 
marked face, stood prominently forward. It 
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that Davie, with an almost inaudible voice, addressed 
himself, at the same time displaying his ^'^fwyhfj 
treasure. 

'' If you please, sir, I found this last nig^ and I 
want to know if you can tell us what it is, and what 
you think it is worth ; " and as he spoke, Davie stieCdied 
his trembling fingers across the counter, and laid the 
star in the copper-coloured hand of the daxk-&oed 
jeweller. 

The fair-haired assistant now advanced and looked 
over his master's shoulder, while the latter, with a tomd 
kind of miniature telescope, looked long and C4aiuu s ^ 
at the object in his hand, turning it slowly from aide to 
side, and examining the setting with nearly as mndi 
attention as the stones which it held — while all tfaii 
time Jacob stood quietly in the background, waitipg 
with an almost breathless anxiety for the verdict 'which 
was to be given. 

'^ Paste," said the dark man, taking the glass oat of 
his eye, and casting at the same time an almost imper- 
ceptible glance of meaning towards his companion : 
" look at it, Mr. Jones, and give me your opinion." 

Mr. Jones now placed the black glass in his eye, and 
having spent a much shorter time in the investigation, 
shook his head, and repeated in a more uncertain voice 
the same word, " Paste." 

<<What is 'paste'?" asked Davie and Jacob m tha 
lamsbreatht 
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" Paste is an imitation of diamonds — a manufactured 
material, in fact — and is more or less valuable accord- 
ing to— to its — ^to the manner in which it is prepared. 
This is a very rough specimen which you have brought 
me, but some paste diamonds can hardly be distin- 
guished from the real stones even by jewellers, and in 
that case, of course, the value would be very different. 
Do you wish to sell this — ^this article ? or shall I give 
it back to you ? " asked the dark man, with an air of 
profound indiflference. 

" What is it worth ? " asked Jacob, taking the initia- 
tive, as Davie seemed hopelessly lost in ignorance or 
disappointment 

" Well, not much, I am afraid ; let me see." Mr. 
Nathan turned the glittering star round and round 
between his fingers and thumb, and glanced towards 
his foreman, slightly elevating his eyebrows. " Haif- 
a-crown would you say, Mr. Jones, eh ? " 

" Well, yes, I dare say it might be worth that sum, 
or possibly even a shilling or two more," he added, 
instinctively, as Jacob's hands were seen to advance 
slightly in the direction of the counter. 

" The setting is gold," said Jacob, with a sudden 
shade of defiance and mistrust in his voice ; " it ought 
to be worth much more than that" 

"You can take it back if you don't think I am 
offering you enough," said the dark man, with studied 
indifference. " I suppose/' he added^ with a 
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gmile, " you know what is gold and what is common 
brass better than I do, eh ? " 

" I know the hall mark," replied Jacob bravely. 

Another almost imperceptible glance passed between 
the two men behind the counter ; but Jacob saw it, and 
waxed more defiant and valiant in himself. 

" I '11 have it back," he said, shortly, " and try some- 
where else." 

" I thought it belonged to your litde friend ; has he 
no voice in the matter ? " asked Mr. Nathan quietly. 

" Davie, take it back, say you '11 have it back," urged 
Jacob, speaking in a hoarse, anxious whisper in his eat 

" Yes, yes, oh, yes, I *11 have it back," nodded Davie, 
obediently. 

" Then ask him for it at once." 

" I would not mind giving you another shilling or 
two, as the little fellow who found it appears in bad 
circumstances," interrupted the manager, in a kind, 
friendly voice, as he eyed Davie with an air of com- 
passion and goodwill ; " a shilling or two one way or 
the other, I dare say, might be of more consequence 
to him than to me." 

" Please, sir, I would like to have it back," said 
Davie, who had only waited for a pause to obey 
Jacob's behest. 

" So you shall, my little man ; but pardon me a mo- 
ment, pray, while I examine this ornament once more," 
and again Mr. Nathan adjusted the glass. " Yes, no 
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doubt it 's a curious piece of workmanship, and in that 
respect a trifle more valuable, perhaps, than I at first 
thought. I will give you five shillings for it ; and that 
is paying you rather over than under the mark." 
" Don't take it," whispered Jacob, decisively. 
" I won't take it," said Davie, only half aware of the 
battle he was fighting ; " please give it back to me, sir." 
" Certainly ; here it is." Mr. Nathan began slowly 
wrapping it up in paper. " I must tell you, at the same 
time, that I think you are very foolish to refiise so good 
an offer. Might I venture to ask how much you were 
expecting to get for it ? " 

'^Thousands of pounds^" replied Davie^ quickly; 
"were not we, Jacob?" 

" Certainly ; and we 11 get it yet" 
**Wel], \ hope 70a may," said Ifo. Nathan, with a 
sneering smile, and applying, as he spoke, some sealing- 
wax to a gas jety and slowly sealing up the package ; 
"but, if I were you, I certainly would be more mode- 
rate in my demands." 

"What would you caU 'moderate*?" asked Jacob, 
stretching out his hand for the package. 

" Well, you see, different houses set different values 
on the same kind of goods ; but there is not a house 
in London would offer you more than a pound for this 
article — ^not that I say it is worth it, but stilly as paste 
is rather the fashion at the present moment, one might 
bet tempted to offer such a sum." 
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" Thank you," replied Jacob, thrusting his hand this 
time right across the counter, and speaking in rather 
an impatient tone, " we 're much obliged to you, sir ; 
but I think we '11 try our luck elsewhere." 

Mr. Nathan, with a now evident reluctance, handed 
the star back to the boys, and turning round, spoke in 
a suppressed voice to his assistant ; while Jacob thrust 
the ornament hastily into his pocket, and taking Davie 
by the arm, walked as fast as politeness would admit 
out of the shop. 

"They are a pair of cheats," he whispered into 
Davie's ear, almost before the swing door had closed 
behind them ; " I thought we should never have got it 
back safely. I am dead certain now that they are real 
diamonds. Come along I there is a swell jeweller's 
shop at the top of the street : let 's have another shot 
at it there." 

" Stop a minute, please, my litde man," said a per- 
suasive voice in Davie's ear ; and some one touched 
him on the shoulder as he was plodding forward. 

" What is it ? " he asked, turning round half fright- 
ened. 

" Mr. Nathan says if you *11 be kind enough to return 
to his shop, he might be able to add a little more to 
his former offer." 

A pinch and a jerk forward from Jacob told Davie 
he was to refuse. 

" No, thank you," he said simply, " I *d rather not" 
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" I should not be surprised if Mr. Nathan were to 
make you an offer of five pounds," urged the fair-haired 
assistant. 

" We knows what we are about, and we don't want 
to have no more dealings with Mr. Nathan," replied 
Jacob, with more truth than civility ; " so let us go on, 
please, and don't bother us ! " and having thus spoken, 
Jacob drew Davie quickly on, while the defeated clerk 
still followed in the distance till he saw the boys turn 
in at the doorway of the large and wealthy establish- 
ment of Orpen, Orpen & Roe. 
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was evident to both boys, as they stood 
leaning against Mr. Orpen's counter, that 
the jewelled ornament they had just 
handed across it was of no ordinary make 
or value. It was passed from one shopman to another 
with marked surprise and admiration, and many were 
the curious glances bestowed on them and their rags, 
as they waited breathlessly to hear the judgment on 
their prize. 

The head of the house, a tall grave-looking yoimg 
man of about five and twenty, was at length simimoned 
from his study at the back of the shop ; and the star 
was placed in his hand, while the men clustered round 
to hear him deliver his opinion on the case. 

" Superb ! superb ! " he said, as he turned the star 
from side to side and examined the setting, which was 
evidently of an unusual type ; " this is really a superb 
piece of workmanship. I should be curious to know 
where it was wro\\g\\t. TVva ^^^\^ ^& c^te ^rfect, 
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and the stones themselves, though not large, are of the 
finest water." 

" Do you hear what he says ? " whispered Jacob in 
Davie's ear. 

" Yes, but I don*t quite know what he means." 

" He says it 's a scrumptious article," replied Jacob, 
succinctly, for he feared to lose more of the conversa- 
tion. 

The whisper between the boys had, however, at- 
tracted the attention of the head man, and he now 
gazed with a mixture of surprise and curiosity at the 
two faces so eagerly fixed on the jewelled star in his 
hand. 

** You said that one of these boys found it, did you 
not ?" he asked of the foreman, who was standing near 
him. 

"Yes, sir, the smaller of the two ;" and then, turn- 
ing a little aside, he whispered for some minutes into 
the ear of his employer, not one syllable of which could 
Jacob catch, though he strained his ears anxiously, till, 
just at the end, he caught the words " an honest little 
face," a criticism which, with a certain amount of crude 
honesty, Jacob did not take as applied to himself 

When the foreman had finished speaking, Mr. Orpen 
advanced to the counter, on the opposite side of which 
Jacob and Davie stood; and having looked first at the 
elder boy with a doubtful scrutinizing glance, he turned 
to Davie, and began a series of questions, put in \&y 
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simple language, but all entirely to the point. Davie 
answered with equal simplicity, sometimes hesitating a 
little when not quite able to express himself; but Mr. 
Orpen was very patient and attentive, and declined all 
or any assistance from Jacob, whose more knowing 
countenance had not impressed him so favourably as 
Davie's. 

When he had heard the whole history of the star, 
including poor little Davie's dream, which the boy re- 
lated with deepening colour and dilated earnest eyes, 
Mr. Orpen seemed perfectly satisfied with the truth of 
the narrative, and immediately, with equal int^prity, he 
informed them of the full value of the stones and their 
setting. 

" This ornament which you have found,** he said, 
leaning across the counter towards Davie, "is worth 
fully three hundred pounds ; the diamonds are fix>m 
Brazil, and are of the finest quality : were they just a 
degree larger they would be of almost fabulous price ; 
but, as they are, and in their setting, which is of the 
finest gold, they are certainly worth the smu I named." 

A long sigh of relief and happiness, and a sweet smile 
of an almost unearthly joy which spread all over Davie's 
face, made Mr. Orpen pause a moment in his descrip- 
tion, and look up into the child's countenance. 

" Are you pleased to hear all this ? " he asked, smil- 
ing himself, though he echoed Davie's sigh, and his 
voice was pecvi\iat\7 ^a.\^ 
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" Yes, sir, awfully pleased 1 " 
Why?" 

Because, sir, I can buy back my dog, and have a 
house for Martha ; and, besides, Jacob can go home ; 
and I — I — oh, I could never tell you all the things ! " 

" But, surely, my dear boy, you must know that this 
star is not yours." 

" Why ? " asked Davie, with a sudden start, and a 
glance of terror towards Jacob. 

" Why ? because I am sure you are an honest little 
lad, and you would not wish to keep or sell what does 
not belong to you. The owner of this star must be in 
great despair at the loss of so valuable an ornament ; 
and, if you take my advice, you will try and discover 
who the person may be. If you succeed in finding 
him, you will doubtless receive a large reward ; and if 
not, why, come back to me, and if I can ascertain that 
you have used all the means in your power to discover 
the owner, and have faikd, I shall be ready to give you 
the full value in money ; and if you are not satisfied 
Avith my view of its worth, why, you can have it priced 
by five or six of the best jewellers in the town, and I 
shall be ready to abide by their decision. Come, what 
do you say? will you follow my advice, or will you 
not?" 

" I will, sir," replied Davie, simply. 

"That's a brave lad," cried Mr. Orpen, stretching 
across the counter, and taking Davie by the hand. 

18 
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*! thought by your look you were an honest little 
chap, and if you would pursue my advice further^ I 
would have you set about the search at once ; for the 
possession of so valuable an article k a dangerous 
thing ; besides, the longer one hesitates over a matter 
of this sort, the stronger grows the temptation.** 

'^ But how on earth is a fellow to find out who it 
belongs to ? " burst in Jacob, abruptly, the husky tones 
of whose voice betrayed only too clearly the bitterest 
disappointment and vexation. "We can't go a-knockin' 
at every house door, and askin' did they lose nothink ; 
and perhaps in the end some one might claim it as 
his'n or her'n who has niver set eyes on it afore ! " . . . 
" Nay, I should certainly not recommend such a plan 
of proceeding," replied Mr. Orpen, civilly ; " but if you 
ask my advice, I would, in your place, go at once to 
the police office belonging to the district in which you 
found the ornament — ^probably the one nearest to Park 
Lane, for from the position of the mews which you 
describe, I should say it had been probably thrown out 
ii the rubbish of some of those large west-end houses. 
I would then ask the superintendent of the detective 
department to search his books and see if there were 
any such ornament advertised for ; and, if so, the na- 
ture of the reward, and the name and address of the 
advertiser. Of comrse, if he lias an advertisement in 
his books which coxresponds exactly with the diamond 
in your possessvon^Vx "w^"^^ ^ ^>3»n^ ^»^ibs^\<;sL 
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you afterwards ; but if not, why, the inspector will be 
able to give you even better advice than I can." 

" And you won't give us any money for it now, on 
the spot ? " asked Jacob, gloomily. 

"No, certainly not I should not consider myself 
justified in purchasing so valuable an article without 
having first made every inquiry, and especially now 
that I have heard its history ; for I should imagine it 
has only been lost quite recently, and the owner is 
in all probability in great anxiety about it You may, 
perhaps, find others who may be willing to purchase it 
frpm you and ask no questions, and I can quite imagine 
vyhat a temptation to you it must be to realize so large 
a sum of money with so little trouble ; but if you do 
sell it without making further inquiries, you will have 
to sacrifice your conscience, fpr as long 'as there is a 
fair chance of your finding the real owner, it would 
be both dishonest and cruel of you to sell it Her^ 
is the cross," he added, placing the jewelled ornament 
in a neat box, and handing it across the counter to 
Davie, " and if you '11 listen to me, you 'U go oflf straight 
to the police office." 

" I will go there at once," replied he bravely, and 
turning round, he walked quickly to the shop door, 
followed by Jacob, who, with flushed cheeks and down- 
cast eyes, Ipoked the very picture of mortification and 
disappointment 

"Which is the way to the police office?" asked 
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Davie, as he came out into the street and looked some- 
what vacantly around him ; for, brave boy as he was, 
there was a mist gathering before his eyes, and some 
distressing thought had evidently taken possession of 
his mind. 

" I suppose the way we Ve just come," replied Jacob, 
in a somewhat smrly tone : " you ought to know that 
office well enough, for it won't be the first time you *ve 
lodged there." 

'' Oh," said Davie, with a slight start which dislodged 
the tears from his eyelids, and made them leap out on 
his ragged coat-front, " oh, I remember." 

"Ay, you Ve got some cause to remember it Wasnt 
it there you went to complain about yer big dc^ that 
you 're so fond of? " said Jacob, with only too cunning 
an intonation of voice. " I suppose you Ve given up all 
hope of gettin' him back now ? " 

" I was just thinking of that," replied Davie, sadly. 
" I — I was so awfully glad at the thoughts of seeing 
him again, and now ^" A dry regretful sob con- 
cluded Davie's sentence. 

"And now what?" asked Jacob, with rather a con- 
temptuous toss of the head — " but you need not trouble 
to tell me : I know what it is. It 's all just because 
yer such a softy that whatever a feller says to you, 
whether it's right or wrong, you think you must do 
it It 's all very well for a great swell, with his own 
ets bursting mtlla. %o\5l axv.^ ^-^n^t^ \a ^x^adx to a 
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poor chap like you, and say yer ought to do this and 
yer ought to do that I 'd like to see him throw away 
a piece of luck if it fell into his own mouth as this has 
fallen into ours ! Not he ! he 'd just close his teeth on 
it, and let no one get a sight of it until he 'd turned it 
into gold ; and then, by-and-bye, he 'd stand up and 
preach a sermon to a pair o' starvin' chaps like us 
about honesty and suchlike humbug." 

Davie only shook his head, and Jacob went on : 

" Do you mean to say — now, I ask you this, Davie," 
he continued, thrusting his hand through the bo/s arm 
— " do you mean to say that if I pick up a bunch of 
violets or a rose, or any kind o' a flower that a swell 
has dropped out of his buttonhole, I 'm to go searchin' 
over all London to see who it belongs to, eh ? " 

" I don't know," replied Davie, nervously. 

"Ay, but I do know, for I seed that very thing 
happen only yesterday, and, moreover, it was the 
clergyman who preaches at the night school who found 
it." 

" Found what ? " asked Davie. 

" Why, a swell's buttonhole : a couple of violets it 
were, and summat else ; and there was a poor woman 
standin' just with her back to the area rails and a kind 
of a half-starved child in her arms, and the minister he 
just stuck the flowers into the baby's fingers and walked 
on. Now, I ask yer, were that an awful sin?" 

"No," said Davie, "I don't think \t \N^&r 
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" Well, and where 's the difference ? Ain't you and 
I starvin' just as bad as any one else ? " 

" I know we are, but he — I mean the cleigyman — 
he did not keep it for himself j he tried to do good 
with it;' 

" Well," interrupted Jacob, " and ain't we a-going to 
do good with oiu: ' find ' just the same, and even better, 
nor the minister? Ain't yer goin* to make a home for 
Martha, yer old nurse, yer so fond of? and ain't yer 
going to save yer dog out o' the clutches o' that bad 
and cruel man, with his cruel whip and his wicked 
words, besides a deal o* other good ? And, then, ten 
to one but that 'ere star belonged to a chap as is dead 
and gone this himdred years. It might have been 
lying there ever since in some comer of the lane, or, 
mayhap, on the leads of the stable, and the wind just 
blew it over when you was a-lying there. Ay, and 
that's just how it seemed to come sliddering down 
into the dust-heap the very way yer said yer seed it 
a-fallin'." 

" Yes, that might have been it," said Davie, with a 
little sigh of relief. 

" Of course it was I I haven't a doubt in my mind 
but that 'ere star has been a-l)dng in the leaden gutter o' 
BillColesby's stable for the last couple o' hundred years." 

"I should like to ask Mr. Sands what he thinks 
about it," said Davie, after a long pause ; " he 'd be 

le to tell me whether it was right or wrong." 
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" Pooh ! how 's he to know any better nor you or 
me ? Nay, I 'd do nothing of the kind ; but 1 11 tell 
yer what we'll do. Let's go into that 'ere jeweller's, 
on the other side o' the street beyond the lamp-post, 
and see what he says," and Jacob drew his companion 
by the arm in the direction he had just pointed out. 

" No, no, I 'd rather not ; please don't ask me ; I 'd 
like to think it over first," pleaded Davie, earnestly. 

" I don't want yer to sell it right away off, only let 's 
hear what they 've got to say about it ; it will be a bit 
of a spree to see if the fellows will try to chouse us out 
o' it now that we know its real value. Come, that 's a 
good fellow." 

" I 'd rather not," lu-ged Davie, drawing his arm 
slightly away from his friend's grasp ; " but," he added, 
seeing the dark cloud gathering on Jacob's brow, ^ you 
can go if you like, and I '11 wait here until you come 
back." 

" All serene," cried Jacob, with a scarcely concealed 
grin of triumph ; " it will be rare sport dodgin' the 
chaps inside, and yer can sit down on yonder steps, and 
wait till I come back ; I '11 not be half a second away." 

But the half-second turned into a full half-hour be- 
fore Jacob returned, and Davie, whose mind was in a 
wretched state of indecision and doubt, turned many 
an anxious glance towards the shop door before he 
reappeared. When he did, his cheek was flushed and 
his whole appearance indicative of triumph. 
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''Well/' said Davie, looking up at him in surprise; 
for, once out of sight of the shop, Jacob waved his cap 
high over his head, and shouted joyously ; then, having 
replaced it, he advanced quickly towards his fiiend, 
and slapped him vigorously on the back. 

" It 's all settled," he cried 

"What's settled?" 

"Why, if we just bring them 'ere coves a slip of 
paper, sayin' as how you 're an honest chap, and didn't 
prig the article, and get it signed by a minister, they 11 
pay us down on the nail, and no more fiiss about 
it." 

"How much?" asked Davie, his &ce blanching 
imder the pressiure of an almost unbearable temptation. 

" Two himdred and eighty poimds." 

"That's less than the other man offered us," said 
Davie, with lips so white and cold they could scarcely 
frame the words ; for, during Jacob's absence, the 
tempter had been very busy conjuring up in the poor 
orphan's mind happy homely scenes, in which Martha 
formed the centrepiece, and the figure of the great dog 
played also a prominent part ; and now here was the 
one great difficulty removed, and the money almost in 
the palm of his hand. 

" Who will sign the paper ? " he asked, falteringly. 

" The parson of the night school, to be sure ; why, 
he and you are chums : there need be no doubt o' that 
matter at least" 
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"And tell me once more, please, what is to be said 
on the paper ? " 

" Why, just that you 're an honest chap, that 's all, 
and that h^ knows yer to be sich ; so let *s make the 
best of our way to his diggins, and, if we should hap- 
pen to find him at home, and he signs the paper, why, 
you 11 be as rich as Queen Victoria afore night-time." 

Davie rose from the step on which he had been seated, 
and, trembling in every limb, clung on by Jacob's arm, 
as they hurriedly walked down one long street, and then 
another, till they were within a few paces of the curate's 
house, and on the borders of the very lane in which 
Davie had slept the night before, and in which he had 
found the unexpected treasure — z. treasure which, alas ! 
already hung like a heavy burden round his neck. 

" I can't go on," said Davie ; " I *m sick and miser- 
able ; let me go down the lane and rest a bit." 

" My eyes ! ain't yer jist a bom mammy's child, who 
can't do nought without restin' and whimperin' and 
tossin' yer mind up and down till yer don't know the 
difference atwixt right and wrong ! " 

" I wish I did know what was right," said Davie, 
sadly, as he fixed his eyes on the wall opposite, and 
sighed heavily. " How can I ask him to say I am an 
honest boy, and all the while perhaps I am going to 
do something awfully dishonest ? " 

" Phew ! is that all you 're thinkin' of? well, what a 
queer chap you are to be sure 1 " As Jacob said this, 
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there was just the farthest-off sound of regret in his voice, 
and perhaps the slightest shadow of a remorsefiil doud 
seemed to pass over and check the intense ezdtement 
of his glance. He paused, too^ for a moment or so^ 
and then said in a less contemptuous voice, ''See her^ 
Davie, smce it *s that way you 're feelin', 1 11 go myself 
to the minister, and ask him a few questions, and just 
tell him all, or at least what 's needful for him to know j 
and whatever he says we'll go by, eh?** 

" Yes," cried Davie, with a gasp of relief ** ask him ; 
he'll know what is right better than we do, or at least 
than I do \ and I '11 just go down the lane and rest a 
bit Ifeel like as if my head were on fire, and sogiddy 
and queer, that I '11 like to be still, and think of no- 
thing." 

"All square!" cried Jacob, gaily; "and see here, 
old chap, don't go and get sick just when your for- 
tune 's made, and Martha, and the big dog, and all the 
rest of it, only waitin' for the word of conmiand to 
return to you." 

Davie nodded in reply, a sweet grateful nod of love 
— ^for, bad as Jacob was, and deceitful and uncertain, 
there was something about him which even those who 
knew the worst of him must like ; and Davie, who had 
no human heart left to cling to, held by Jacob with a 
yearning affection, which, though wounded and tried 
every hour of their life together, still revived after each 
fresh trial with a stronger and deeper feeling. 
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When Jacob was out of sight, Davie walked wearily 
down the lane. It was strange how his feelings had 
changed since the morning, when the earth seemed 
hardly large enough to hold him and his joy; and now 
he felt like some tired beast of burden crawling home 
after a hard day's work, with the burden still clinging 
to his neck, and weighing him down to the groimd. 

It was this curious feeling that made him think of 
the tired horse belonging to the cruel cab-driver, Bill 
Colesby, and he wondered vaguely how often the poor 
creature had returned home, like him, spiritless and 
utterly fatigued. With a kind of imitative instinct he 
walked to the door of the stable, and, turning the key, 
peered in. There was nothing and no one there— only 
the musty heap of hay in the state in which it had 
been the horse's bed, and a rough pile of straw beyond, 
with the impression still of Bill Colesb/s weighty body 
and limbs, where he had lain the night before. 

It was all so cool and still and quiet within the stable, 
and the bed of hay looked so much more inviting than 
the ashes outside, Davie felt tempted to go in and lie 
down. Once out of the glare of the sun and the noise 
of vehicles, he could think, and, what was better still, 
he could pray. He had tried hard to lift up his heart 
to God when seated on the steps near the jeweller's 
shop in the City, but it seemed as if the words and 
thoughts of his mind rushed on with the stream of cabs 
and carriages and carts, and got lost in the din and 
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roar of the town ; but here, here he might kneel un- 
disturbed, and pour out all his troubled thoughts, and 
lay the burden of temptation, which was crushing him 
to the ground, on the shoulders of Him who has said, 
" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

So Davie pushed open the door, and went in. He 
gazed a little nervously around him at first, fearing that 
the shadow of Bill Colesby might be lurking some- 
where and start out upon him ; but there was no hid- 
den enemy to be dreaded, and, having closed the door 
behind him, he walked into the stall belonging to the 
old grey mare, and knelt down. 

To say that Davie prayed, judging by the every-day 
prayers of many, would give but a faint idea of the 
relief which he sought and found in his prayer. It 
was no conventional form of words, but the outpouring 
of a young heart untainted with doubt or difficulty. 
He leaned his arms on the top of the manger, and 
pressed his forehead against it. They were childish 
words, and the pleading had no eloquence save the 
earnestness of its purpose, and yet how one might envy 
the power of such a prayer ! 

When he had told all his trouble, and begged that 
God for Christ's sake would make it quite clear to him 
what course he ought to follow, he rose from his knees, 
and went out again into the lane. He would have 
preferred remaining in. iVv^ c^V^x. ^xi^^^^c^ of the stable 
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for a little longer, but he feared the advent of Bill 
Colesby, or the vexation of Jacob if he were to return 
to the lane and not find him there ; so he seated him- 
self on the very heap of dirt and ashes in which he had 
found his precious star, and quietly waited until his 
friend should reappear. 

And while he sat there patiently watching, his mind, 
which had been so feverishly anxious ever since he 
first found his prize, grew gradually calmer and calmer. 
The fire which Jacob had been so industriously fan- 
ning in his bosom all the morning had now time to cool 
down. 

Any one who had seen Davie's face when he trudged 
down the lane half an hour ago, would have scarcely 
recognized it now, there was such a curious change in 
the expression. The harassed look of care and per- 
plexity was gone, and in its place a grave sweet calm 
had come, which was not of the earth, earthy, but 
which was the result of "casting all his care upon 
Him ; " for Davie, in answer to his earnest prayer, had 
been sent a large measure of" that peace which passeth 
understanding ; " and although he knew there lay a 
sharp trial before him, the anger and disappointment 
of Jacob, yet He who had not suffered him to be 
tempted beyond that he was able, would, he knew, 
also make a way fbr him to escape. Not that he said 
all this to himself in so many words, but the faith was 
the same, and the certainty that God would stand by 
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him in his coming struggle, and would give him the 
victory. 

Davie had, very soon after his arrival in London, 
purchased for the sum of twopence a very small copy 
of the New Testament, which had ever since been his 
familiar friend and guide ; and now as he sat waiting 
for Jacob, he drew it out, and sought about carefully 
for some verses which might bear on the subject in 
hand, and which might help to strengthen him for the 
coming conflict 

He needed not to search long for the comfort and 
support he required One text after another sprang 
up from the pages to meet his eye — each one enough 
in itself to convince and strengthen him ; so that by 
the time Jacob appeared round the comer of the lane, 
his mind was confidently made up to "rather suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season." , 

" Well, Davie, lad ! " cried his friend, whose face did 
not betoken complete satisfaction with the result of 
his expedition, "I found the feller at home, but he 
was a trifle stiffer nor I thought I argued and talked 
till I had scarcely a breath left in my lungs, and told 
him as how you were a right-down honest chap, and 
niver told a lie in all your life, and all the rest o' it ; 
but he didn't seem to see it, and said a lot o' stuff and 
nonsense as how a feller couldn't be a right-down honest 
chap who wanted to sell a thing slap off without making 
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inquiries, and a lot more sich rubbish ; and at last the 
most I could get from him was that he 'd see you, and 
hear the whole story from yer own lips, and then if he 
could give yer the lines without a-hurtin' his conscience, 
he 'd see about writin* 'em for you. So, come along, 
now, old chap, and fight the battie yerself, for my throat 
is dry with argufyin' ; and if we don't go down to them 
fellers to-night with the note, they may think we had 
no end of a difficulty to get it, and perhaps go off their 
bargain altogether." 

Davie drew a deep breath, and grew a shade whiter 
in anticipation of the coming storm of anger and dis- 
appointment which he knew must burst on his head 
when he uttered his refusal. Jacob, too, was looking 
him full in the face, and seemed instinctively to guess 
at some trouble and difficulty; for, without waiting for 
a reply, he said in a hot angry voice, 

"Why are yer sittin' so quietly there, starin' at me* 
and never movin' so much as an eyelash, when I Ve 
been fightin' yer battles like a Hottentot slave? I 
shouldn't wonder, now, if yer were goin' to say that 
you '11 bowl me over altogether, and take the law into yer 
own hands : I jist see that written in yer face, so I do." 
" No, indeed you don't ! " cried Davie, finding sud- 
den voice at the suggestion of ingratitude. "I only 
want us both to do the thing that is right" 

" Which means, in plain English, that you '11 do as 
yer like yerself, and won't take no advice from me.* 
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** It is not what I like best myself— you know that; 
Jacob, as well as I do,^ pleaded Davie, standing up, 
and taking his friend by the arm. '* You can't help 
knowing how awfiil it is to give up Martha and Caesar 
and evei}thing ; but you would not have me do what 
was not honest, would you, Jacob ? " 

** Honest ! " sniffed Jacob, with a contemptuous toss 
of the head ; " you might as soon convince me it was 
dishonest to take yonder broken egg-shell off that heap 
o' dirt and swaller it, as to make me think it wcare a 
sin to sell what you come by quite natural-like, and 
without priggin' or seekin' for ; but, as yer so set on 
yer own way, and thinks so ill of me and mine, I 'd 
better leave yer, and let yer foller yer own course. — 
Here, take back yer cross ! " and Jacob, thrusting the 
ornament into Da\ie's hands, shook himself from off 
his grasp, and made a movement up the lane. 

" Jacob, come back ! come back ! " called Davie, 
hurrying after him and once more catching him by the 
coat-sleeve. 

" Let go o' me ! " cried Jacob, fiercely. " I 'm sick 
of yer and yer snivellin' ways. Go and give yer dia- 
monds and yer gold to the first sneakin' cove who \ 
knows how to dodge yer out of them with soapy words 
about right and wrong. I don't want neither you nor 
yer money ! " — ^and Jacob strode on with great angry 

ps down the lane. 

Thus repulsed, Davie stood in the midst of the dust- 
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heaps irresolute and miserable. If the star had been 
really his, he would have given it right away to Jacob, 
rather than lose his friendship and love ; but the star 
was not his, and therefore he dared not barter the 
diamonds for the sake even of keeping his friend's 
affection. 

"What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? " — these were the 
words which, having just read them from the Testa- 
ment, kept resounding and resounding in his ears, and 
which at length reconciled him to Jacob's absence and 
to the course which he desired to pursue, namely, to 
set off as soon as possible in search of his friend, Mr. 
Sands, and under his guidance to visit the police office, 
and there place his newly-found treasure at the disposal 
of the officials, that they might search carefully and 
see if they could find the real owner. 

But, to Davie's surprise, before he could sufficiently 
collect his ideas to start on his proposed walk, he re- 
cognized Jacob's figure loitering at the top of the lane 
in apparent indecision whether to return and rejoin 
him, or to stand longer on the dignity of his anger. 

" Jacob, Jacob, come back here !" cried he, anxiously 
— " please come back, and let 's talk it all over quietly 
together." 

Thus admonished, Jacob returned slowly down the 
lane. He had evidently placed himself in view at the 
upper end with the intention of being recalled; <M|fl 
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though the expression of his face when he did come 
back was neither open nor attractive, still Davie was 
well pleased to have his company again, and to have 
the opportunity of winning him over to his views. 

" What did you call me back for ? " he said, sullenly, 
standing opposite Davie, and shuffling one of his bare 
feet up and down on the cobbles. 

" Because I want you to stay with me ; and you will, 
won't you, Jacob ? " 

" Tell me, first, what you are going to do with that 
star?" 

" I 'm going to take it to the police office, and you 11 
come with me — ^please, do." 

" Then yer determined to foUer on yer own track, 
I see, and I need waste no words to set yer on tiie 
right line ; but this much I don't mind sa)dn', that if 
yer goes runnin' about the streets wi' that diamond 
star in yer ragged coat-pocket, it's little you'll have to 
show at the police office. Yer mind, I dare say, how 
they picked yer pocket afore now, and there 's dozens 
o' chaps know by this time o' day all about you and 
yer find ; so, if you 're not too proud to hearken to my 
advice, I 'd make the matter safe afore I set out on my 
journey." 

" How do you mean?" asked Davie, anxiously. 

" Well, my meanin' is pretty clear, I think ; but if 
you want to know exactly what I would do myself 
under the circumstances, I 'd just step a bit lower down 
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the lane, and dig up a couple of stones over there by 
the wall, and hide it under them until you had got 
hold of big Sands ; and once you had him in your 
wake, I 'd like to see the chap would thrust his hand 
into yer'pocket** 

This sounded very good sensible advice, and Davie 
did not hesitate to follow it ; so, guided by his friend 
Jacob, he grubbed up a couple of cobble stones in the 
far comer of the lane behind a heap of rubbish, and 
having hidden away the star, they carefully covered 
over the spot with handfuls of dust and dirt, and then, 
no longer burdened with the previous jewels^ they 
walked leisurely up the lane. 
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AlVIE having shaken off the burden of 
doubt which had depressed him all the 
morning, and being satisfied that he was 
now pursuing the only upright course, 
walked bravely along in the direction of the police 
office; while Jacob, with a less resolute tread, kept 
pace at his side, scarcely speaking however, or offering 
a suggestion on the subject uppermost in both their 
minds, and on which they were both intently medi- 
tating. 

" I shall get some reward if I do find the owner, 
shan't I, Jacob?" Davie asked presentiy, as they 
turned into the long street, at the foot of which, in a 
kind of side lane, stood the police office. 

" Oh, yes, of course — at least, I suppose so," replied 
Jacob, dreamily : " how can I tell ? " 
"The man in the shop said so, don't you remember?" 
*'Do I remembei "wVyaX.*^" ^sfead Jacob, still busy 
his own thouglits. 
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*' What the man in the shop said." 

" The man in the shop ? " repeated Jacob, still speak- 
ing quite at random. 

"Jacob, what are you thinking of?" asked Davie, 
surprised by the imusual manner of his friend. "I know 
there is something you have on your mind, and you 
won't tell me." 

" I '11 tell you what I 'm thinking of," replied Jacob, 
stopping in his walk, and looking for a moment into 
Davie's face and then askance into the street : " I 'm 
just a-thinkin' that I promised the old woman where 
I lodged last night that I 'd be down this evening to 
help her with the mangle, and she'll think I was 
humbuggin' if I don't go back." 

" Oh, Jacob, we 're so near the office, won't you come 
in and help me to explain ? I 'd be afraid to go in and 
face all the people by myself." 

" In course I can go in there with yer if yer like, 
but I 'm only a-thinkin' if I oughtn't to stick to what 
I promised." 

"Then you promised her that you would?" asked 
Davie, in a tone of disappointment. 

Jacob's answer was lost in the roar of two heavy- 
laden drays that thundered past them. 

" Of course, if you promised you ought to go back,** 
sighed Davie, unwilling to press his own cause in 
opposition to what he knew was right. 

Jacob stood on the edge of the ^^N^\S!L<eciX ^^^&^ ^ 
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curious expression on his face, which Davie remem- 
bered for long afterwards, while he seemed to argue 
in his mind whether to go on to the office or turn 
back. 

" If you really think she will be expecting you,** said 
Davie, " you ought to go." 

" Very well, I *11 go," said Jacob, quickly ; and with- 
out another glance at his friend, or a parting word to 
say where they should meet again, or even a wish for 
Davie's success, he turned on his heel, and hurriedly 
retraced his steps. 

Davie felt puzzled and disappointed, and the fear of 
confronting the police ofhdals, and being laughed at, 
and perhaps misunderstood, made him falter in his 
steps, and hesitate whether it might not be wiser and 
safer to wait until some time when Jacob could ac- 
company him, than to go on now alone and unpro- 
tected. He was walking slowly along, with his head 
bent and his eyes fixed on the ground, when some one 
touched him on the shoulder, and a familiar though 
somewhat gruff voice said in his ear, 

"Well, Davie, boy, hast thou never a word for a 
friend?" 

Davie looked suddenly up and coloured vividly with 
joy, for the speaker was hi^ friend Sands the policeman, 
and perhaps no face at that moment could have been 
more welcome to see than his. 

" Oh, Mr, Sands, I *m so awfully glad to have met 
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you ! I was thinking of you, and wishing so much I 
could see you. You'll come with me, now, won't 
you ? " 

" Where to ? '* asked the policeman, laughing. 

" To the detective office." 

" To the detective office ! Why, what on earth are 
you bound to that port for ? " 

" Oh, I forgot ; it is a beautiful diamond star I have 
found — real diamonds ; and I want to find out who it 
belongs to." 

" Where is it ? " asked Mr. Sands, with rather an in- 
credulous sound in his voice, " and where did you find 
it?" 

" It 's down in the lane ; I hid it there so that no 
one might steal it out of my pocket." 

" You hid it in the lane ! That was a bad place to 
hide so wonderful an article. If I were you, I would 
not have parted company with it so lightly." 

"Jacob Mason told me that it would be safer tliere 
than in my pocket. We dug up a couple of stones, 
and hid it under them." 

" And who 's Jacob Mason ? — ^it 's to be hoped he 's 
some one you can trust." 

" Oh, yes ! " cried Davie, " he is my great friend ; he 
has been going about with me all the day to the diffe- 
rent shops." 

" Oh, then you Ve been to the jewellers' with it, have 
you?" 
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'' Yes, and the man at Orpen's said it was worth 
three hundred pounds." 

A long whistle of intense surprise was Mr. Sands' 
first reception of this intelligence, and then followed a 
series of questions, by which he drew from Davie, as 
clearly as he could relate it, the history of the star, 
from the first moment of its discovery until the sudden 
remembrance of the promise to his landlady which had 
forced Jacob to forsake the fortunes of the day. 

"Well," said Mr. Sands, after he had remained a 
moment or two silent, "I was a-goin' home to my 
dinner, and my missus will, I dare say, give me a fine 
rating for being late ; but I have it in my mind, Davie, 
that we *d better go back, and get hold of the diamond 
star, or cross, or whatever it is, in the first instance ; 
and then later on in the evening, after we Ve both had 
a good dinner, I'll take you to the detective ofiice. 
I Ve finished my duty for the next twelve hours, and 
as far as my assistance is worth having, it shall be at 
your service." 

"Thank you," replied Davie, earnestly, "but we are 
so near the office now, had we not better go on ? We 
hid the cross so that nobody could possibly see it, and 
we threw dust over it besides." 

" Oh, ay, I dare say ; but people can throw dust in 
other people's eyes, as well as any place else, and if 
you '11 be guided by an old hand, you '11 just turn back 
AS quickly as you can, and make sure of yoiu: 'find.' '' 
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Davie had not the most distant idea what Mr. 
Sands meant, but he was not a person for argument, 
so, holding him by the hand, he trotted eagerly along 
by the side of the kindly giant, whose rapid strides 
showed he had no wish to loiter on the way. 

It did not take one-half the time to return which 
had been spent before in the same journey, and ere 
ten minutes had elapsed they were back again at the 
head of the mews, at the end of which the expected 
treasure lay hidden. Davie's mind was at this moment 
so intently and gratefully fixed on the security of having 
Mr. Sands with him during his proposed visit to the 
police office, that he had not a thought to spare, and 
a smile of perfect content was hovering about his 
mouth, when a sudden exclamation from the police- 
man made him cast a look before him down the 
lane. 

"Ha, there he is, just as I guessed, the young 
villain ! " 

"Who?" asked Davie, for the gloaming was begin- 
ning to make the outlines of things appear vague and 
uncertain, and he only caught a vision of a figure, 
which, the moment he looked at it, disappeared as if 
by magic at the side of the lane. 

Mr. Sands did not stop to answer the question, or 
to make any explanation, but walked hurriedly forward 
down the lane, followed closely by Davie, who had to 
run to keep pace with him. gH 
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" It 's there in the comer," said Davie, breathless 
from the speed with which he had come; " follow me^ 
and I '11 show you where we hid it." 

" Ay, ay ; well, but wait a moment first ; " and Mr. 
Sands, going to the door of Bill Colesbj^^s stable, 
turned the key with a sharp snap in the door. That 
done, he nodded his head with secret satisfaction, and 
looking up to see that there was no door or loophole 
through which an escape could be effected, he leisurely 
walked to the comer where Davie stood, waiting to 
lift away the ashes and dirt, until Mr. Sands should be 
present to see his carefully concealed treasure. 

"Now go ahead," cried the policeman, ''a]i4 find 
it for me — that's to say, if you cajj," he adde4 in a 
lower key. 

Davie set to work with a will, and soon the rubbish 
was all cleared away, and the loosened cobbles visible 
to the eye. 

" It 's under one of these," said the boy, kneeling 
down, and lifting up the one nearest to his liand. 
" I thought he had put it under the one next the 
stable wall," he murmured, *'but I suppose I am 
wrong, it must be under this ;" and replacing the first 
stone, he raised the other witli a quick and expectant 
glance of triumph. 

"Just as I thought," said Mr. Sands, as Davie, with 
a suddenly blanched face, and dilated eyes full of a 
bewildered fear, revealed the s^^ace beneath the cobbles 
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as free from any concealed object as the back of his 
own hand. 

" Gone ! " ejaculated the poor boy, clasping his 
hands in a perfect agony of disappointment. " Who, 
who could have taken it? some one must have seen 
us hiding it I " 

" ' Those who hide can find,' is an old proverb, but 
none the less true, and unless I'm much mistaken, 
I Ve nabbed the yoimg thief, and his stolen property 
also." And, without further regarding Davie or his 
grief, the policeman strode across the yard to the 
stable door, the key of which he held in his hand. 

He turned the hasp of the lock, and then he paused. 

" Come here, Davie,'' he cried: "you know the chap 
better nor I do, and I want you to tell me whether 
I 've caught the right bird or not." 

Davie rose from his knees like a person in a dream, 
and came to the policeman's side, who, opening the 
door with a sadden jerk, revealed the figure of a boy 
crouched in the farthest comer of the stable,''wdth his 
hand covering his face, and his whole attitude indica- 
tive of terror and dismay. 

" Jacob ! " gasped Davie, recognizing in a moment 
the well-known appearance of his fiiend; "Jacob, 
why are you hiding here ? " 

Jacob did not answer; he only crouched lower down 
into the hay and straw, and turned his face in beneath 
the manger. 
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** Get up out of that stall, you young thief, and come 
over here at once," cried the stentorian voice of the 
policeman, roused to an unwonted pitch of anger and 
contempt; " there is no use in your hiding your coward- 
ly face in the dark. Come out at once, and give up 
what you Ve got." 

Jacob, thus addressed, only curled himself farther 
out of sight, so as almost to disappear in the rank bed 
of well-trodden litter. 

" Then I suppose I must make you get out, you 
young rascal." 

Mr. Sands, with two of his giant steps, was within 
the stall, and engaged in a short but decisive struggle 
with his opponent, who, after sundry kicks and yells of 
defiance and fear, was summarily lifted up by the back 
of his neck, and carried from his temporary bed to 
the other end of the stable. 

" What are you touching me for ? how dare you lay 
your hands on me ? " cried Jacob fiercely, as his huge 
enemy shook him like a rat in his arms ; but even 
while he asked the question the answer was given, 
and that in a manner unlocked for by him, for with 
the second or third severe shake which followed his 
angry remonstrance, something bright fell from the 
bosom of his coat, and, glimmering for a moment in 
its passage downwards, lay shining and brilliant upon 
the floor. 

Jacob tried to leap from the policeman's grasp, and 
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snatched wildly at the lost prize ; but at the same 
moment Mr. Sands flung him back upon the hay in 
the narrow stall, and stooping down, picked up the 
precious diamond ornament which had disappeared 
so strangely from its late hiding-place beneath the 
stones. 

" Is this the star you found last night in the dust- 
heap, Davie, lad ? " asked Mr. Sands, a trifle out of 
breath from his late encounter. " I suppose you know 
it well enough to be able to swear to it at the office ? " 

" I do," said Davie, who, leaning against the stable 
door, had remained an inactive but terrified spectator 
of the scene. 

" That 's all right, and a real beauty it is, and no 
mistake. It's lucky we turned on our heels the 
moment we did, or that young villain would have made 
away with it before we could say Jack Robinson." 

" He was not wanting to steal it, was he ? " asked 
poor Davie, his lips trembling, and his voice quivering 
with an intense dismay. " He could not have done it, 
I know he could not. Jacob, you weren't going to 
have stolen it from me, were you ? " 

Jacob, whose eyes up to this moment had flamed 
fire in the darkness of the stall, now turned away his 
face with a sudden movement, and made no answer. 

But Davie could not be satisfied with this silence, 
nor could he accept the dreaded truth without a 
struggle. 
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" Jacob, Jacob," he cried, throwing himself into the 
stall, where only that morning he had sought and found 
his own forgiveness and peace of mind, " Jacob, you 
did not mean to steal it? Tell me that you didn't. 
You know I promised to divide it with you, and so I 
will ; I will indeed. Don't push me away from you. 
You didn't mean to steal it, did you ? " 

" I did," replied Jacob, turning round in the fierce- 
ness of his defeat and creeping remorse, "and now 
that yer know it, be off wi' yer. I Ve seen enough of 
yer pretended simpleton ways. Going off so quiet- 
like, and bringing the bobby down on my heels to 
nabble me, and kick me, and shake me like a brute of 
a dog. Get out o' this stable, and leave me alone, 
you and the big bully yonder." 

Davie shrank away, terrified at Jacob's words and 
glances, and crept trembling near the door; but Sands 
was not so easily to be cowed. 

" I tell you what it is, young cove," he said ; 
" another word o' that kind, and I just take you by 
the nape of the neck, and lead you straight off to the 
office, where I '11 have you given a round year in the 
jail for priggin' what didn't belong to you ; and if it 
weren't for the sake of the little chap here, and the 
fret it would be to him, I *d have you up on your feet 
this minute, and on the way to jail." 

This threat had its desired effect, for Jacob relapsed 
into a sullen silence, and Mr. Sands taking by the arm 
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poor Davie, who was white as death, led him quietly 
out into the lane. 

" I think we had better let the dinner wait a bit 
longer," he said, taking out his watch and examining 
it by the fading daylight. "I feel nervous-like, to 
have such a rare piece of goods in my possession ; so 
if you 're up to the mark, Davie, I think we '11 push on 
there at once." 

Davie nodded his head, and murmured, " Oh, yes, 
I 'd like to go there now ; " but then pausing for a 
moment, he added, with a sudden and fearful effort, 
" But please, sir, you won't tell them anjrthing about 
Jacob? you won't have him pimished, or let them 
know that he took it ? " 

" The young rascal deserves as good a thrashing as 
ever a fellow got ; but if it will hurt you, I '11 not 
meddle in the matter." 

" Please, please don't I '^ urged Davie, in a hoarse, 
pleading whisper ; and Mr. Sands having pledged his 
word to silence, they both moved on into the street 

All the events of this long exciting day were begin- 
ning to tell heavily on Davie's small stock of strength, 
and his legs bent and tottered under him, tr3dng to 
keep pace with even the slowest of the policeman's 
steps ; and, what was worse still, his mind, which was 
gradually taking in the treachery of his friend, ached 
with the pain of the discovery almost to madness. 

He had hoped, oh, so fondly ! that he had succeeded 
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in turning Jacob's heart towards his home and his 
uncle, and that slowly but surely he was forsaking the 
broad path that leadeth to destruction ; and now here 
was a sin — z, crime even greater in magnitude than 
any he had committed yet ; and, what was worse still 
for poor Davie, he could not help feeling as if, some- 
how or other, he had been the cause of this last sinful 
action ; and, had he only listened more willingly to 
Jacob's suggestions, this terrible act might have been 
prevented. 

So occupied was Davie by these distressing sugges- 
tions, that he did not notice that he had actually 
turned down the lane Qr private court to the police 
office, until a group of idlers round the door set up a 
shout at his appearance, thinking, no doubt, that the 
policeman had him in charge. Davie flushed up when 
the cause of this merriment became apparent to his 
mind ; but Mr. Sands, with an air of sovereign con- 
tempt, sent the rabble to the right-about, and then 
taking Davie by the hand, led him into the office. 

They had to wait a few minutes in an outside room 
ivhile some depositions were being taken down in the 
main office, and Davie's mind became absorbed in the 
contemplation of the shining handcuffs arranged in the 
most picturesque patterns upon the wall and above the 
fireplace of the room, and for a time all the cares of the 
outside world were forgotten ; but in a minute or two 
more he was summoned into the presence of the chief 
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officials, where, with the sight of the well-known apart- 
ment, came a rush of such painful memories crowding 
upon his tired brain, that, for a time, he could neither 
recollect why he had come there, nor the time or place 
of his late discovery. 

But . Sands the policeman had a kind heart and a 
wonderfully clear head, and he saw in a moment that 
the boy was over-fatigued ; and so, taking the onus on 
himself ot the first relation of the story, he displayed 
the cross, and in this way recalled to Davie's mind, 
step by step, the history of the previous night and the 
long day of suspense through which he had just passed, 
until everything grew real and lifelike again, and Davie 
was able to take an interest in whatever was going on. 

The star created a great sensation in the little court, 
and all heads crowded round to see it ; and many 
comments were made about Davie and his honesty, 
which fortunately did not reach the boy's ears. By- 
and-bye, some huge ledgers were lifted down off a 
, shelf, and the head official opening the topmost one, 
searched through each page carefully, having the cross 
placed on the desk before him, and occasionally com- 
paring its shape and size with the description given in 
the book. 

The first ledger was searched through, and no cor- 
responding advertisement of lost or stolen goods could 
be found ; the second was also gone through in like 
manner, and with a similar result. 

20 
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" If we have it at all in our books, it must be of a 
very late date," said the official, opening the last book, 
whose pages were as yet scarcely half filled ; " and yet 
I have a kind of recollection, now that I remember, 
entering just such an article about three weeks ago. I 
will just look out and see if it has been lost within the 
last month." 

Davie, at these words, rose involuntarily from his 
seat by the fire, and approached nearer the table. His 
mind was now fiilly on the alert, and all his senses 
wide awake for the issue of the search. 

" Stop I " cried the inspector, putting his forefinger 
suddenly on the page before him, "here, I think^ is 
the very thing I was looking for.'* 

Davie's heart did stop, as if at the word of com- 
mand, and then bounded forward again at a sickening 
pace, making the blood sing in his head, while the 
description of the lost jewel, accurate in every detail, 
was read aloud by the man seated at the table, and its 
words compared at every instant with the beautiful 
shimmering star, which, lying immediately under the 
gas-lamp, shone with a redoubled and perfectly re- 
splendent beauty. 

" Ten pounds reward is advertised for whoever will 
bring this diamond stai* to the owner. No. 40 Park 
Lane," cried the inspector, looking round the room 
for the boy who had found it ; and then, catching sight 
of D:l^^ie's white face peering through the crowd around 
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the desk, he called him to his side, and said in a loud 
voice which could be heard by every one in the room, 
" You are an honest boy, Davie ; I don't know your 
other name, but that's neither here nor there, and 
whoever your parents are, you are a credit to them 
both, and I hope they and you will enjoy to the full 
the reward which you will receive when you take this 
ornament to its rightful owner." 

" His father and mother are both dead, sir," mur- 
mured Mr. Sands, as the boy's eyelids drooped heavily 
over his eyes and his little chest heaved with a tempest 
of rising tears. 

" Is that so ? I am very sorry to hear it," said the 
inspector, kindly; "well, nevermind, Davie," he added, 
drawing the boy near him by the hand, " they must 
have been good folk to have reared such a truthful son, 
and if so, they are far better off than any of us, and 
they have got a reward which can never be taken 
from them, nor spent, nor wasted, nor lost ; and if you 
go on following in their steps you will some day be 
enjoying the same happiness yourself, and meantime I 
wish you joy with all my heart of the reward which 
you are to receive for finding this star, and I hope it 
may be only the first step in a fortune which may 
ultimately make you a rich as well as an honest man." 
Then turning to die men around him, he added shortly, 
" I wish we had a few more such boys in the world, 
and our cells would be oftener empty than they are." 

23—2 
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" This is the very little chap who came in here a few 
months ago about his dog which he had lost/' said one 
of the men standing by. "I remember his face per- 
fectly. Is it not, Sands ? ** 

** Yes, the same." 

" I remember now perfectly, so it is," cried the in- 
spector, looking more closely at the boy's features. 
" Well, my poor lad, did you ever recover it after all?" 

** I did, sir," replied Davie, raising his eyes for the 
first time from the floor, and thereby letting fall a 
shower of unshed tears ; '^ at least, I found the man 
who stole him." 

"Well, and you made him give it up, I hope?" 

" No, sir ; but," Davie paused a moment as if trying 
to recall something, and then his face lighted up with 
a gleam of happiness which ended in a smile of intense 
indescribable joy, "but I can have him back to-morrow. 
I can buy him back with the money I shall receive 
to-night for finding the star." 

" Bravo I I 'm delighted to hear it : then you intend 
going on this errand to-night?" And the inspector 
glanced from the boy to Mr. Sands, whose giant form 
towered above all his companions. 

" I think the little chap will be easier in his mind ir 
we make an end of it before his bed-time. He trembled 
so terribly coming along the road here, it was more 
like the feel of a frightened bird I had in my grasp 
nor a child's hand." 
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^^ All right, I wish you joy of your errand ; and I *11 
draw out the copy now of the advertisement, and give 
it you to take in your hand, and then I '11 delay you 
no longer." 

Davie sat quietly down on the foim while the 
necessary formalities were being gone through, and 
then at a signal from Sands he rose, and bowing grate- 
fully to the inspectori left the office. 
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^^aphr XIII. 

PARK LANE. 

AVIE never enjoyed a meal more than he 
did his dinner in Mrs. Sands' house. He 
was terribly hungry, now that the fever of 
his suspense was over, and he ate with a 
relish that did his hosts' hearts good. Mrs. Sands, too, 
was greatly interested in the story of the diamond star, 
and delighted that Davie should have fallen in for such 
a rare bit of good luck ; and the conversation, hearty 
and pleasant, never flagged for a moment until the 
meal was over. 

Then Davie, utterly fatigued from the excitement he 
had gone through in the day, fell asleep in the com- 
fortable chair by the fire where Mrs. Sands had placed 
him, and neither husband nor wife would wake him 
until he had had enough rest to refresh his poor tired 
body and mind ; but when the clock struck the half- 
hour past nine, the policeman thought it wiser to make 
no further delay, and having quietly roused him from 
his sleep, he told Davie it was high time now to be off 

810 
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on their errand, and bid his wife have something ready 
for them on their return home. 

Mrs. Sands kissed the boy as he went out, and held 
him tightly to her breast while she wished him joy on 
his journey. There was something in his face to-night 
that touched the good woman's motherly heart, and 
made her rejoice over his good fortune more even 
than if it had fallen to her own share. She washed 
his face and brushed his hair, and hastily cobbled up 
a few of the worst rents in his poor tattered garments, 
and then, with another kiss and murmured blessing, 
she sent the lad on his way rejoicing. 

Davie and his protector chatted so earnestly on their 
way to the great house they were about to visit, that 
the boy never remarked or remembered the name or 
situation of the street he was boimd for, and it was 
only on looking up at the great height of the houses 
around him that he became suddenly conscious that he 
was in the mysterious precincts of Park Lane. 

"We are not far from our destination now; we'd 
better begin and look out for the numbers," cried Mr. 
Sands, just as this new discovery flashed on Davie's 
mind. " Davie, look out, you have younger eyes than 
I have, and see if you can make out how near we are 
to number forty." 

"We are passing number ten now," said Davie, 
peering through the gloom : " it must be a good way 
farther on," and the thought of the approaching inter- 
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view set all the pulses in his heart astir. " You 11 say 
it for mc, won't you, Mr. Sands? I could never tell 
them all about it myself." 

"We'll see, we*ll see," replied Mr. Sands, good- 
humouredly. " 1 11 take care and not let you lose your 
reward for want of talking, if that 's what you mean. 
I say, Davie, did you see that carriage-load of swells 
drive by ? you could see the diamonds flashing in their 
hair even inside the carriage — ^there must be a grand 
blow-out going on at some of these 'ere houses, eh ?" 

" Yes," cried Davie, looking far on before him down 
the street; "there is a house with a grand covering 
stretching out into the street, and lots of carriages 
standing all along the pavement" 

" I hope it won't be the house we 're bound to," 
suggested Mr. Sands, with a grim chuckle ; " I don't 
think our garments would exactly match with those of 
the rest of the company." 

Davie thought of his own rags, and shuddered at the 
bare idea ; but his attention was soon called away and 
directed to the number of carriages whirling past him, 
each bearing its burden of beautifully-dressed ladies, 
all sparkling and glimmering with jewels. 

" It 's little they think," said Mr. Sands, with another 
of his grim laughs, " that we two poor tramps on the 
pathway have just as fine diamonds in our possession 
as any of them 'ere swells. I Ve a mind to take them 
out and hang them on xJcv^ bteast of my coat, to show 
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them coves the stuff we're made of. I say, Davie, 
keep an eye to the numbers ! " 

"We are now at thirty-seven," said Davie; "we 
must be very near the house." And his voice sank 
to an awed whisper, and as he spoke the words nearly 
died away in his throat. 

"Wait a moment, and let me count," cried Mr. 
Sands, stopping in his walk and pointing successively 
to each pillared portico beyond. "I say, Davie, 
hark ! it 's the very house with the canopy ; I Ve just 
totted up the nimibers, and there can be no mistake 
about it" 

" Shall we go on ? " asked Davie, nervously. 

" To be sure I Why not ? If I don't finish the 
matter for you to-night, I shan't be able to go with 
you again till the day after to-morrow at earliest, and 
besides, what have we to be ashamed of? " 

" My rags," murmured Davie, in a low, deprecating 
voice. 

" Never mind your rags, boy ! I 'd rather be clothed 
with honesty and humility like thee than fizzed out in 
the finest raiment that the grandest of them down 
yonder can sport I " And the policeman pointed with 
ys finger to the foot of the street, where scores of 
carriages and lamps were gleaming, and where a bril- 
liant light from the open doorway cast a shining band 
across the street. But Davie no longer heeded the 
kind reassurances of his friend, for his thoughts, with 
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a strange fickleness, had flown away from his rags and 
his nervousness, and had returned to the dark night 
long ago, when he had paced this same street in the 
despairing search for Martha and Martha's love ; and a 
kind of almost sickening hope, which made him feel 
fLiint again at the bare suggestion, had risen in his 
heart that he was nearer her now than he had ever 
been ; that the love and the home so coveted and so 
long prayed for was perhaps not far distant; and 
instinctively as he felt the old dizziness creeping over 
him, he thmst his hand through his kind friend's arm, 
and leaned heavily on it until he actually found him- 
self treading on the soft red carpeting which covered 
the steps of No. 40. Davie looked up suddenly, and 
what a blaze of light met his eye ! quite dazzling him 
for a moment, so that he could distinguish nothing 
definite save brightly-dressed figures moving to and 
fro, and a broad, deep hall, with a staircase in the 
centre, whicli, on the first landing, divided into two 
separate flights leading to the rooms above. 

But ere he had reached the top step things shaped 
themselves out more clearly. The figures moving to 
and fro were not guests, as he had at first imagined, 
but servants dressed in sumptuous liveries of crimson 
and buff, whose white silk stockings, reaching to the 
knee, glistened and shone in the gaslight 

One of these individuals, with powdered head, and 
a highly official bearing, approached the door as he 
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saw figures coming up the steps, but at the sight of 
the policeman's helmet and the ragged boy at his side, 
he elevated his eyebrows, gave a whistle indicative 
of surprise, and asked carelessly, but in a superior- 
sounding tone, — 

" WeU, bobby, what 's up ? " 

" I Ve been sent here firom the detective office," 
replied Mr. Sands, drawing himself up to his fiillest 
height, and speaking with the natural dignity and 
politeness common to all his body. 

Another whistle in exactly the same key as before 
only more prolonged this time, was the reception 
given to this answer, while a wink and a leer con- 
veyed to his colleagues in the hall brought a number 
of inquisitive lackeys to the porch. 

" Well, and what have we got to do with the detec- 
tive office ? " was the next question, put in a somewhat 
decisive tone. "^Her ladyship han't sent an invitation 
to the heads of that office, surely ! " 

"You will be so good as to take that paper to 
the owners of the house," said Mr. Sands, haughtily, 
as he handed in the paper given him by his chief, 
"and let them know that we are waiting for an 
answer." 

" Her ladyship is engaged with her guests ; cannot 
your business wait ? " asked the footman, testily. " I 
should think it was of no such great importance but 
that it might stand over till to-morrow." 
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" I cannot return without an answer, and you '11 be 
kind enough not to detain me longer than you can help. 
Them that reads the document will be the best judges 
whether it 's of importance or not" And Mr. Sands, 
having given his reply, turned his back on the lackeys, 
and with folded arms surveyed the darkness outside. 

" He 's too tough a flint to knock a spark out of. 
Here, James, take this paper up to the Countess," 
observed the discomfited footman as he retired within 
the brilliantly-lighted regions of his own domain. 

Davie watched the footman mounting the grand 
staircase rich with carpeting and gilded balustrades, 
and waited with a throbbing heart to see him return. 
He even fancied he heard a knock at the door up- 
stairs, and a low melodious voice uttering a reply, 
and in another moment he did distinctly hear a 
lady's voice say in a clear, joyous tone of surprise, — 
"Only fancy! my diamond star has been found!" 
but at this instant a fresh arrival of guests drove Davie 
into a comer of the portico, while two or three lithe 
figures, all clad in muslin and silk, flitted past him, 
with dainty white-slippered feet, into the hall. 

A buzz and a flutter ensued, and Davie, again 
creeping to his point of observation, saw them laying 
aside their cloaks and wraps in an inner room, the 
door of which lay wide open; and presently, with 
one of the lackeys at their head, they also mounted 
the grand gilt staircase and disappeared from sight 
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And now the crucial moment was indeed close at 
hand, for Davie saw the messenger, who had carried 
up the message from the police officer, reluming, and 
his steps were coming straight across the hall towards 
him. 

" Her ladyship sajrs, please, if you '11 be kind enough 
jb step inside," was the polite message from the 
"upper house;" and Davie, in his confusion and over- 
powering sense of insignificance, felt himself shrinking 
into a mere bundle of rags as he followed his friend 
and protector, Sands, into the sanctum of the grand 
haU. 

But oh ! how shall we describe the fair vision which 
almost immediately caught his eyes, and which, with 
the force of its wonderful beauty and grace, at once 
lifted his thoughts from the contemplation of himself 
and his unworthiness, to fix them entirely upon her and 
her surpassing beauty? 

He gave a slight gasp and barely suppressed a cry, 
for to him it was the exact realization of the dream of 
the night before, and the figure, poised, as it seemed 
to him, on the topmost step of the staircase, was, in its 
glistening folds of satin and with diamond stars flicker- 
ing all over her head and neck and dress, the very 
counterpart of the radiant angel who had watched by 
him in his dream, 

' For one instant he turned his head to see if Mr. 
Sands were still near him, and to assure himself of the 
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reality of his present position, but in the next his eyes 
again intently sought the descending figure, which 
already seemed to smile on him with parted lips. 

At length she reached the hall, where, resplendent 
in the gleam of a score of brilliant lamps, she stood 
shimmering with stairs, which glittered conspicuously 
bright on the satin girdle of her dress. 

If she was not a heavenly angel, she was certainly as 
lovely a type of earthly beauty as human eyes had ever 
seen ; at least so thought Davie, who, gazing at her fair 
wavy hair, her gracious presence, and her sweet smile as' 
she approached him, saw in her the counterpart of that 
shadowy recollection which was all that was now lefl 
him of the dead mother he had loved so well 

" Is this the little boy who found my diamond star?" 
she asked, advancing quite close to the spot where 
Davie stood, and looking into his face with a question- 
ing smile of pity and admiration. 

"Yes, my lady, it is," replied Mr, Sands, with a 
reverent inclination of liis head. 

" When did he find it, and where ? " 

" Last night, your ladyship, in the mews off Grattan 
Street." 

" In the mews off Grattan Street 1 " she replied, in 
some wonder. 

" Yes, my lady : it had evidently been thrown out 
with some ashes. I saw the spot myself, and can 
answer for the boy's truth and accuracy." 
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" I think he has given the greatest possible proof of 
his honesty and truth," she said, smiling at Davie with 
a look which seemed to go through his very heart and 
to illuminate it from comer to comer. He blushed 
crimson, and looked down on the ground. 

" Did he know the value of the star, do you think?" 
she asked of Sands, whose own heart could not but 
flutter a little imder the influence of her gracious easy 
manner. 

" He did, my lady : when he found the ornament, 

he took it to Orpen's the jeweller in the city, who 

valued it at somewhere about three hundred pounds." 

"And he made no attempt to dispose of it for 

himself? " 

"No, my lady: he was offered two hundred and 
eighty pounds for it by another house, but he preferred 
trying to find the owner." 

" What a noble boy I " said the lady, almost uncon- 
scious that she spoke, in her admiration for the honesty 
of the action. " What is your name, my child ? " 
" Davie, ma'am," he replied, in a low husky voice. 
" You should say * my lady,' " whispered Sands, with 
a nudge of his elbow. 

" Pray don't mind ; it 's of no consequence at all,** 
she said, in her kindest voice, as Davie grew confused 
under his mistake. " Davie is a very nice name," she 
added ; " and where do you live ? — with your parents, 
I suppose ? " 
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The boy shook his head, and muttered something in 
a quite inaudible voice. 

'' The child is an orphan, my lady, and has no home." 

" No home ! " cried the lady, with quite a start of 
pain. '' Do you mean he has no regular fixed home, or 
that he actually has no house or place to live and sleep 
in?" 

" No house or home of any kind," replied Mr. 
Sands, decisively. " He used to lodge at our house ; 
but, when he found his money was all used up, he 
slipped out of the place without letting us know where 
he was going, and he has spent most nights since in 
an old cab in the mews off Grattan Street" 

"Oh, is it possible? What terrible things there 
are happening every day in this world without our 
knowing of them I And do you mean to say the poor 
child actually has nothing but an old cab to sleep in 
to-night ?" 

" Not even that same, my lady," replied the police- 
man, warming to his subject, "for the old cross-grained 
villain that owns it dragged him out of it by the ears 
last night, and flung him down on a heap of ashes. 
The little chap might have died of the cold had it 
been a frosty night, but, as it turned out, it was the 
luckiest thing that happened to him this long time." 

" How so ?" asked the young Countess, whose face 
had grown quite white at the tale of poor Davie's 
wrongs. 
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" Because, my lady, it was when he was lying there 
and a-begging and a-praying, as he tells me, for God 
to take him home to Himself, he seed a kind of dream 
like of angels and ladders coming down out of heaven, 
and all at once he fancied he saw a star fall as it were 
from some of their girdles, and when he went to lift it 
up, it was the very star your ladyship had lost." 

While Mr. Sands had been speaking, his listener's 
eyes had been filling with undeniable tears which, in 
the most unaffected manner, she wiped away. 

" Wliat a lovely child ! I am almost sure I have 
seen his face before," she murmured, looking linger- 
ingly and inquiringly at him ; then kindly patting his 
yellow hair with her ungloved hand, the fingers of 
which were blazing with jewels, she added — "You 
won't let him sleep there to-night, will you? If you 
will kindly allow him to lodge at your house for a 
little time, I will see that you are at no loss." 

" Certainly, my lady. My missus had settled with 
me, afore We come out, that he should bide with us. 
Now we have him safely again, we won't lose sight of 
him so easily." 

" That was very good of you ; it would be a thou- 
sand pities to let anything happen to such a sweet 
boy. I am afraid I cannot remain longer here," she 
said, hurriedly, as the clock in the hall struck eleven ; 
" my guests will be wondering where I am. But here, 
Davie, before you go, here are the ten pounds which 
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and the servants in the kitchens that they were ready 
to buy " old bones " or any other article which they 
might wish to dispose of at this unchristian hour of the 
day. 

Out of the dark comers of the mews and lanes of 
the town still more mysterious figures might be seen, 
who had been busy for hours before, wandering round 
the rubbish-heaps, and, by the light of a dusky lantern, 
or sometimes even without this aid, snatching at the 
bits of blackened bone or faded rags which might be 
found in their midst, and conveying these filthy and 
apparently worthless articles into sacks of a sombre 
and fimereal appearance; then mysteriously disap- 
pearing off the earth, like carrion birds who flutter 
down in the gloaming to cleanse the face of nature 
of decaymg and refuse matter. 

But yet there were other members of the human 
species up and about at this hour of the morning, 
whose actions needed no screening darkness to cover 
them, and whose thoughts were as pure and free firora 
guile as the beams of the sun just faintly struggling 
above the roofs and chimneys of the town. 

In a street not widely separated from one of the 
West-end police offices, just as the clocks in that 
quarter had struck six, the figure of a child might have 
been seen issuing from one of the houses, and earnestly 
making its way in the direction of Park Lane. Its 
dress, which was faded and ragged to the last degree, 
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was not in keeping with the respectable house from 
which it had just descended, and no hat or cap 
covered its glistening hair or sheltered its head from 
the frosty morning air, which had a nipping and keen 
power in its blast But the child did not appear 
conscious of these defects in his clothing : he seemed 
completely intent on some business which needed 
haste, and only stopping now and again to read the 
names on the boards at the ends of the streets, so as to 
make sure he was not going out of the direct path, he 
pressed forward towards his destination, till at length 
the fashionable quarter of the town had been left 
behind, and less attractive buildings had shaped them- 
selves out of the gloom. These, too, were passed by 
in their turn, till at length a narrow lane, intersecting a 
street at right angles, brought the boy to a halt ; and 
having glanced down its gloomy depths, he retraced 
his steps a foot or so, to gain time or courage, as it 
seemed, to carry out some action on which his mind 
appeared to be intently set. 

The child's face was very pale, and there were red 
circles round his eyes, as if he had passed the night in 
watching or wrestling with some great trouble; but 
that seemed all past now, and a look of intense 
happy excitement prevailed over all. 

But while he paused at the comer of the street, and, 
lifting up his eyes to the grey sky, asked help for some 
coming struggle, another figure far down the lane had 
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caught a glimpse of his approach, and was now bending 
low down on the ground behind a laige rubbish-heap, 
seeking to hide itself from sight 

All night long that figure had been there in the cold 
and the darkness and utter solitude of the place, for 
even Bill Colesby had not returned to his usual bed 
in the stable hard by, but, having put up his horse, 
had gone off to some meeting of convivial friends, 
from which as yet he had not returned, nor was it 
likely that he would be able to come back for some 
time. 

So the occupant of the lane had had it all to himself, 
and nothing but the old grey horse had heard the 
heartbreaking sobs of the boy who, lying on his face 
on the hard cobble stones outside, was weeping with 
a force that only those who are unaccustomed to cry 
ever indulge in ; for when once the strong bars of a 
long-suppressed grief are withdrawn, then the flood- 
gates let out the burden of the long-pent-up grief with 
a torrent of tears which are far more terrible in their 
effects than those which have been silently wept on for 
many a long day ; and Jacob, as he raised his face at 
the sound of the well-known steps, looked more like 
the ghost of a dead Jacob than a living healthy boy, 
whose only malady consisted in the not unusual suffer- 
ing of an evil conscience. 

For Jacob had suffered terribly since the moment 
when Davie, having become aware of his deceit and 
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treachery, had turned away with Sands the policeman, 
and had left him to his fate. If the child, whose pro- 
spects he had sought to ruin, had turned on him at 
the moment of discovery and reproached him with 
binning words of anger and contempt, then Jacob's 
soul would have proudly risen to the support of his 
wicked deed, and he would have given back word for 
word with his accuser; but it was Davie's face that 
haunted him, and Davie's cry of entreaty, " You did 
not mean to steal it? oh ! Jacob, speak to me, tell me 
you did not mean to steal it from me." Every word 
of this simple appeal had gone right tlirough and 
through his heart, and left wounds on his conscience 
which would require many a long day to heaJ. 

Though Jacob did not know much of the Bible, yet 
there was one text which he had heard long ago in 
the night school, which had seemed to ring in his ears 
ever since, and the last night it had surged to and fro 
in his head, making itself heard through every other 
thought : " Which while some have coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and have pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows." Yes, it was this terrible 
hankering after money which had been the root of all 
the evil of his life ; and with these distressing thoughts 
had come such a vivid remembrance of the old home, 
with all its quiet comforts and pleasant ways ; and the 
face of the good affectionate uncle, whose greatest 
fault had been too much indulgence, had looked at 
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him in the dark hours of night, and pleaded with him, 
as it were, out of the far-off village, to return and be 
one of them again. 

Never before in his life had the yearning come so 
strongly upon him, and yet he, foolish wicked boy, had 
himself destroyed the last chance of happiness and 
peace. Had he but waited for the honest ending oi 
the matter they had in hand, all might have now been 
well ; at least he would not have thrown away a fair 
chance or broken the bond of love between himself 
and Davie, which, almost unknown to himself, had 
grown to be one of the strongest ties in his life. 

With all these thoughts of what might have been, 
came the bitter thought of what was and had been, 
and it seemed to Jacob as if no forgiveness could 
be extended to one whose whole conduct had been so 
ungrateful and thoroughly wicked; and out of the very 
despair of his heart the cry of the publican had gone 
up, " God be merciful to me a sinner ! O God in 
heaven, look down on me who am a miserable sinner." 

Nor had the morning light brought either cheer or 
comfort to Jacob : it seemed to him as if he could 
bear his misery even better in the darkness than in the 
light ; and with closed eyes he had lain prone upon 
the ground, dreading at each moment to hear the steps 
of some poor creature coming down to search amongst 
the rubbish of the lane for the materials for its daily 
bread. But, no; as yet the morning seemed almost as 
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Silent as the night, and the only sound breaking the 
stillness was the far-off footfall of a child, a light quick 
step, which kept ever coming nearer and nearer, and 
which sounded curiously distinct in the unnatural calm 
and quiet of the street beyond. 

It was not until the steps came within a few paces 
of the lane that Jacob, with a start of hope and fear, 
fancied they were familiar to his ear, and with the 
thought he raised his face from the earth and looked 
up. He was right. At that moment the lithe figure 
of little Davie was standing at the entrance of the 
lane, looking down with shaded eyes into its gloomy 
depths ; but while the sudden chill of a remorseful 
fear still thrilled through Jacob's heart at the sight of 
the well-known figure, Davie as quickly withdrew from 
his gaze, and Jacob fancied in his bitter disappointment 
that the child, having seen him, had returned home, 
without one glance of forgiveness or one word even of 
wounded and reproachful love. 

Jacob lay down again on the ground and actually 
writhed in his despair. The sobs only just controlled 
burst out afiresh, and bitter tears leaped out in torrents 
from his eyes. All night he had lain there without a 
roof over his head, in the wild hope, the forlorn chance, 
that Davie might return, and that then and there he 
might throw himself at his knees and ask for forgive- 
ness ; and now he had come, and at the sight of him 
had tinned away : yes, had turned away in disgust and 
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loathing of the boy who had acted towards him with 
such ingratitude and treachery. 

" Oh, Davie, Davie ! '' he moaned between his sobs, 
" why did you go back ? why did you not come down 
here and speak to me ? I have been waiting for you all 
night, and now you are gone, gone, away, away ^" 

But just at this moment he fancied he heard a step 
quite near him, and before he could look up, some one 
was beside him, and loving arms were thrown around 
his neck. 

With a sharp, loud cry, bora of remorse, love, fear, 
surprise, and wild joy, he lifted up his face, and beheld 
Davie kneeling beside him ; yet with the sudden relief 
came the remorseful remembrance of all the wrong 
done, and with all the changeful energy of his strange 
nature he tried to writhe himself free from the boy's 
embrace; but Davie had found him at last, and was 
not going to yield weakly to his efforts at escape. 

" You must listen to me, Jacob," he cried, earnestly. 
" I have such wonderful things to tell you ; if you will 
not hear them I shall have to go home again : do listen, 
Jacob, for indeed I have something awfully interesting 
to tell you." 

Then Jacob, more quieted by the threat of Davie's 
departure than by aught else, sat still and listened. 
To look at his averted face, his fixed gloomy eyes, and 
compressed lips, one would think he was sullenly in- 
different to his friend's narrative ; but, as he listened. 
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one by one these signs of a disturbed conscience and 
harassed self-distrast gradually melted away, and the 
countenance which presently revealed itself to Davie's 
gaze was full of an intense interest and a loving forget- 
fulness of self. 

Then Davie (without once alluding to the wretched 
scene in the stable) told him the whole history of his 
adventures the night before; the attending at the police 
station, the finding of the advertisement, his dinner at 
Mr. Sands', and his subsequent visit to Park Lane, 
followed by the description of the grand entrance, the 
lights, the flowers, the statues, the servants dressed like 
princes in a fairy tale, and the lovely vision which 
appeared at the head of the stairs, all dressed in white 
satin and shimmering with stars. 

It was only at this moment that Jacob spoke for 
the first time, when, clutching Davie by the arm, he 
cried, " It was just your dream over again : the ladder 
and the beautifiil figure standing upon it. And what 
next ? " 

" What next ? " said Davie, in a low, hushed voice ; 
"well, what do you think, Jacob? I — I think, in- 
deed I am certain, she is the same lady whom I saw 
in the town where your uncle lives. I did not know 
it at the time ; it was only when I was lying awake in 
bed the thought came into my mind, and now I am 
almost sure of it." 

But at the mention of the town where his uncle 
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lived, Jacob's eyes had unexpectedly filled with the 
tears which seemed now as if they would never be 
exhausted, and Davie, with an instinct of what was 
passing in his friend's mind, suddenly seized on the 
favourable moment, and, turning toward him, opened, 
without further delay, the subject nearest to his heart 

" Jacob," he cried, ** I know what you are thinking ! 
You cannot hide it from me : you want to go home 
and see your uncle, and I wish you so much to do it 
also. I have come here this morning on purpose to 
ask this favour of you. You will do it for me, won't 
you?" 

Jacob started, while a painful, vivid blush rushed 
up, blotting out the freckles and the stains of recent 
tears, and making the water hasten again through the 
new-found channels to his eyes, "I can't," he mvur- 
mured, with a hoarse, broken sob, and turned away 
his head ; " you know I can't" 

" Oh, yes, but you can," pleaded Davie, seizing up 
the cold, listless hand which rested beside him on the 
cobbles : " don't say you can't, Jacob : you are misera- 
ble here, and you will be so happy there. Your uncle 
has been waiting and watching for you all this long 
time, and you '11 not disappoint him ? " 

Jacob made no answer; he only shook his head 
and turned his face still farther from his friend. 

" Jacob, listen. I know what you mean ; but that 
need not hinder you any longer. I came out on pur- 
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pose to tell you this, and — and to — to give — to make 

you take — ^what ^' All this time Davie had been 

holding the clammy hand of Jacob in his own, but 
now he thrust something into his palm and crushed the 
unresisting fingers of his friend upon it. 

" What is that ? " said Jacob, turning suddenly round 
and opening his closed hand. " What is it you have 
done ? " Then suddenly catching a sight of the corner 
of the bank note, he looked blankly at it for a moment, 
and quickly leaping up from the ground, he flung it 
away from him. 

" Did you mean me to take that?" he said, turning 
round upon Davie, wlijle for the moment ' almost a 

fierce light burned in his eyes. "I — I — \\ho ^* 

Then, noticing the scared look on poor Davie's face, 
and his shrinking motion towards the wall, he flung 
himself on his knees beside the frightened child, and 
with vehement protestations of sorrow and remorse 
entreated Davie to forgive him, and to try and forget 
the guilty action of the day before. 

Davie needed not to be pressed to forgive ; he had 
forgiven all long ago, if, indeed, he had ever felt the 
necessity of doing so ; but he did want Jacob to take 
the money and go straight home to his uncle, and for 
nearly an hour he pleaded and urged and entreated his 
friend to accept it ; but Jacob knew as well as Davie 
did himself how earnestly he desired the recovery of 
his dog, and how many were the pressing needs he 
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had besides ; so the more Davie urged him to take 
the money, the greater grew his love and axlmiration 
for the generous little heart which prompted the oflfer, 
and the stronger grew his resolution not to deprive the 
child of his well-merited reward. 

As a last resource Davie told him of his promised 
visit to the great house that morning, and the kind 
words the Countess had spoken; how she had said 
she would see if there was any permanent way in which 
she could be of use to him. " The policeman says," he 
added, " that she may give me some work to do ; to 
sweep the steps or polish the brasses of the hall door, 
or something for which I should be paid ; and then, 
if that were so, I should not want the money." 

" What of Martha and the dog ? " asked Jacob, with 
a sad smile, as he thought of the vast difference be- 
tween his own character and that of the boy before 
him. 

" I cannot buy back Martha with money,*' he replied 
promptly; "and my dog, I thmk," Davie hesitated, 
" yes, I am quite sure, I would rather you went home 
to your uncle and were happy there than that I should 
see Csesar again." 

" I cannot take your money from you ; there ain't 
no use yer askin* me to do it," said Jacob, with final 
determination. " But I '11 tell you what I '11 do with 
God's help— ay, with God's help, I '11 begin from this 
out and save m tarafc^\. \.y3L I have the money I 
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need, and I '11 try and be a better chap nor I ever was 
before, and if ever you should get real rich, and be 
able to live with Martha and have your big dog back, 
then I '11 not be too proud to take a trifle from yer, 
and that I promise yer as faithful as ever I promised 
anything in my life." 

So, with this arrangement, Davie was forced to be 
content, and as the morning was now advancing, and 
Mrs. Sands breakfasted early, he was obliged to hurry 
home. 

"You'll come back and tell me how yer visit went 
off, and what is like to come of it ? " asked Jacob, 
holding Davie's hand lingeringly, as they moved out 
of the lane into the open street. 

" That I will," he replied, earnestly ; " if anything 
good turns up you shall be the first to hear of it." And 
then Davie, with averted face, added the final good bye, 
and walked quickly down the street ; for although he 
was terribly disappointed that he had been baulked in 
his earnest wish to get Jacob safely home under the 
loving wing of his uncle, yet, for all this, he could not 
disguise from himself that Jacob had acted more nobly 
to refuse his offer, nor could he smother down the wild 
flame of hope, which was leaping fitfully in his heart, 
that Csesar might soon be his own again, and that with 
the money which he held next his heart, he might buy 
back tfee friend and companion of his youth. 





chapter XV. 

THE housekeeper's ROOM. 

EANTIME, in the house No. 40 Paik 
Lane, in a large and comfortable apart- 
ment jutting out from the main building, 
a woman of middle age, neatly dressed in 
black, has been busy all the morning comparing lists 
of various household matters, and now, her immediate 
duties being over, has sat down to rest until her mis- 
tress shall pay her morning visit to the housekeeper's 
room to give her orders for the day. 

The walls of the room are fitted up with large presses 
for holding linen, etc., etc., and the bunch of keys be* 
longing to these various receptacles lies in the basket 
on the table beside the occupant of the room. Stretched 
acrQss the mat which is placed in front of the window, 
lies a large dog, peculiarly handsome, with his head rest- 
ing on the ground between his front paws, and with large 
wistful eyes, which have followed the woman's move- 
ments with a faithful attention and zeal, for this morning 
she seems evldeiilYy x^^\\fe^%, ^tA V^t \x:cecA \^ ill at 
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ease. Though nominally resting, she has risen twenty 
times, since the lists were finished, to look at the 
little photograph hanging over the chimney-piece, on 
whose dark and almost ink-black surface she can dis- 
cover, with streaming gaze, the outline of a child's face; 
a little child, seated on a woman's knee, with hands 
stretched out grasping at the air, and whose eyes 
seem to look out from the glass into the eyes of the 
beholder with a curious air of innocent but earnest 
supplication. 

" I will not look at it again this mommg," she said 
at length, with a great effort " I almost think I will 
lock it up in the press, for I lose half my day staring 
at the sweet little face, and I am not a whit happier or 
better for it If only he had lived just to see me once 
more, and that the good Lord would have permitted 
me to close his eyes ! But no, I needed a punishment 
for not writing or going to look after him sooner, and 
a heavy one it was when it did fall upon me. My poor 
little Davie I my sweet lamb! to die in the cold wards 
of a poorhouse, without any one to say a kind word 
or a soul to hear the last little wishes of his heart ! but, 
thank God, he's happy now, and it's not of his heart I 
ought to be thinking, but of my own, which must break 
one day if I go on this way thinking and dreaming of 
nought else but the one thing." 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted this medita- 
tion, and the woman, hastily brushing the tears from 
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her eyes, turned round, and with a low but submissive 
voice replied, " Come in, my lady." The door opened 
and the Countess entered : she looked at the house- 
keeper's ill-concealed tears, and said, in a soft, sweet 
voice, 

" I was afraid that I might find you fretting ; in- 
deed, I liave done nothing but blame myself for having 
spoken to you on the subject last night, and probably 
kept you from sleeping ; but the name being David, 
and the likeness so striking, I thought it right, not re- 
membering all the circumstances, just to mention the 
fact to you. I need scarcely say, had I known how 
painful these circumstances really were, I would not 
have recalled them to you for anything." 

" Thank you, my lady ; you are too kind," replied 
the housekeeper, in a voice quite tremulous from grief; 
" but indeed you have no occasion to blame yourself, 
for there is not a day nor an hour that I am not thinking 
of the child, and it was only the thought of another poor 
lamb wandering about without a home or a friend that 
set me off thinking so bitterly over all that *s gone by." 

" But we must not leave this child without a home 
or a friend," replied the Countess, smiling. " His lord- 
ship and I have been planning all the morning what 
we could do with .him, for, as he truly remarks, such 
honesty now-a-days is worth not only rewarding but 
encouraging, and we have been thinking of making 
him into a little page, to wait on his lordship's study 
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and to keep his papers and books in order. His lord- 
ship has long been thinking of training some young 
lad to look after and copy letters and so forth, that 
when called away from home, by Parliamentary business 
or otherwise, he may have some one who thoroughly 
understands his duties, and yet would not take too 
much on himself, or be above receiving orders from 
you or me ; and though this boy, I dare say, may not 
be bright enough ultimately to fill this place, yet we 
might, perhaps, give him a trial, and judge whether the 
plan might eventually prove a feasible one or not. 
What do you think, Martha?" 

" I think, my lady, that you and his lordship are too 
kind,'* replied Martha, humbly. " I am sure the poor 
child will feel himself almost in heaven to get into so 
comfortable and happy a home. I only wish it had 
been my own poor boy who had such fortune." 

" So do I," replied the Countess, whose kindly heart 
had brought the sympathetic tears to her eyes ; " but 
you must try and not fret too much about what I am 
afraid can now never be changed. He was a dear little 
child : I remember his face quite well — so innocent 
and pure ; but have we not the promise to comfort us 
' that of such is the kingdom of heaven * ? " 

" If he had only not died alone," murmured Martha, 
with a sudden access of irrepressible grief, "then I 
could sit easy and think of him in heaven ; but when 
I get thinking, I always seem to see his hands stretched 
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out to me as they are in the picture yonder, and crying 
to me to help him and take him away out of the strange 
place and the strange bed.'* 

" You must not think of such sad things. Our Lord, 
whose peculiar care is given to the lambs of His flock, 
no doubt kept watch by his bed, and comforted him 
in all his trouble. I do not blame you, Martha — 
Heathley, I mean," she added, correcting herself, and 
using the more dignified name necessary to support the 
authority of her housekeeper. " I do not blame you, 
Heathley, for frettmg for so sweet a boy as he must 
have been. Only I think it would be better if you 
could try and forget the short earthly trouble which he 
suffered. Think more of the everlasting happiness 
which, I trust, he is now enjoying." 

" I do try, my lady, to fix my thoughts up there; but 
somehow, as I said before, I always think of him as 
still on earth and watching and looking out for me to 
love him and care for him." 

At this moment the loud ring of a bell was heard 
vibrating through the passage outside, which caused 
the dog to start from his temporary sleep, and the 
Countess to pause in the speech for which her lips 
had already parted, affording at the same moment an 
opportunity to Martha to wipe away the tears which 
the previous conversation had brought to her eyes. 

The Countess looked at her watch, and then moved 
a step or two towards the door. 
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" This is probably the boy himself who has arrived/ 
she said, addressing herself once more to Martha, "and 
if, on further conversation with him, I find he is a boy 
likely to suit his lordship's views, I am sure you will 
look after him a little at first, and make him as happy 
as you can. He will, of course, have to be measured 
for new clothes and all that kind of thing ; but these 
matters I must leave in your hands, as I have many 
letters to answer, besides all the accounts firom the 
country to look over," 

" I will do all I can for the child, my lady," replied 
Martha, in a low voice fiill of suppressed sorrow ; and 
as the door closed upon her mistress she turned aside 
to the window, and leaning her face against the panes, 
burst into a passionate fit of crying. 

The dog, newly wakened by the sound of the hall 
door bell, rose from his sleeping position on the floor 
and came over to the window, where, with dumb 
sympathy, he raised his large intelligent eyes to the 
woman's face, and licked with his rough tongue the 
hand which hung listless at her side. 

The woman did not seem at first to notice this 
silent homage to her grief; but when the handsome 
creature raised one of his paws and softly stroked the 
black material of her dress, then she turned to him, 
and with an eager recognition of his affection, said, 

" Yes, Caesar, you and I, you and I knew the poor 
child best ; others may remember him and say he was 
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this and he was that, but we knew what he was — the 
dearest, the sweetest, the heavenliest angel that ever 
walked God's earth. It will be cruel work, won't it, 
Caesar? to call another little chap Davie, and to see 
him walking to and fio through the place, happy and 
comfortable and wanting nothing, and to know our 
own little Davie wanted everything — ^both home and 
care and love, and, for all we know, met death face to 
face without a kindly soul to tell him he was only 

stepping out of a hard world to a blessed Eh, — 

what ails thee now?" she cried, as the dog, hastily 
withdrawing his head from her loving embrace,- raised 
his ears, and his eyes changed from the soft look of 
yearning to the red glow of a strange and unexpected 
excitement. " What ails thee, Caesar ? here, lie down 
on the floor ! " she cried, trying to quiet his sudden 
and unlooked-for agitation. " Lie down, lie down, I 
say ! there are none coming this way that will harm 
or hurt us, and there is no need for such glaring and 
panting of the heart." 

But the dog, generally accustomed to obey even a 
look or a gesture of the hand of the housekeeper, 
refused to return to his bed in the window nook, and 
with ears raised to their utmost and nose pressed low 
to the crevice beneath the door, it emitted quick sharp 
barks of excitement, followed presently by a passionate 
effort to tear away \\ve ^aTi'^^^V\0ci\s5X'«N^^^d between 
him and the object oi Yi\^ \ia.^x^^n.* 
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**Down, I say, down! dost hearken, Csesar? thou 
wilt tear all the paint from the doorway: fie on thee to 
be so obstinate and diso ^^ 

Here the dog turned, and with a yelp of unmistake- 
able entreaty, appealed to the woman to unbar the 
passage which he could not tear open for himself, and 
drew her forward by the skirt of her black dress. 

" I tell thee to cease thy barking and be still I " she 
cried, almost angrily. " I have not seen thee so stirred 
in thyself since the day poor Davie looked in with his 
sweet wee face at the garden gate. I mind that after- 
noon well, and now, like the rest of the world, thou 
art just as much agog for some one else. Lie down, I 
say, and be still ! '* 

For one moment the dog paused, either obedient 
to her commands or listening for the repetition of a 
sound which had caught his ears in the passage out- 
side. 

"Ay, just so, they're bringing the new boy this 
way," cried Martha, also aware of steps coming down 
the passage. " It 's strange-like how dogs are always 
fond of the young. Now God grant I may be kind 
and tender to the child, and not let the bitter past 
thrust jealous thoughts atween me and him." 

But the dog had no jealous thoughts ; his heart was 
free, and ready evidently to receive a stranger's love, 
for, as the steps drew nearer, he barked with a loud 
hungry bark and leaped with a furious bound against 
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the door^ shaking it in its hinges and tearing the paint 
from the panels in his efforts to be free. 

"Down, Caesar, down!" cried Martha; but she 
turned her face from the door and wept 





Cj^aptn- XVI. 

THE "new boy." 

E must go back to Davie, and see how he 
had fared, since, leaving Jacob in the 
lane, he had turned his face towards 
Mrs. Sands' hospitable home. 
The breakfast was actually served when he entered 
the small but bright sitting-room, and Davie feasted 
on the rare luxury of a fresh egg and a round of crisp 
brown toast plentifully covered with butter. His face 
was radiant with smiles, and the beauties which had so 
long lain hidden away under the clouds of misfortune 
and despondency made themselves manifest this 
morning with almost startling brilliancy. 

It was a face for a mother to gaze oh with pride 
and with all the tender yearnings of a mother's love, 
for there was nothing there to repel, but ever3rthing to 
attract ; while above the natural beauty of the face, 
shone more beautiful than all the purity and innocence 
of the guileless heart withm, a heart which, naturally 
sinful and deceitful in its human origin, still, faithful 
to its Creator and trusting wholly to its Saviour for 

845 
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forgiveness and peace, had already the seal on its fore- 
head which marked it as a follower of the Lamb ; and 
Mr. Sands, as he every now and then glanced across 
the table at the child, almost envied him the forlorn 
and loveless life which had yet borne such precious 
and imperishable fruit 

"I have been down to the office, lad,** he cried, 
looking across at Davie with a curious smile and a 
twinkle of his eye, " and they have given me leave to 
go across with thee to Park Lane, and see what will 
turn up for thee out of the visit to the grand folk last 
night. Summat good if I 'm not mistaken, for I met 
a pal of mine down yonder, who tells me they are rare 
good folk, and that the Countess is as humble and 
gentle in her ways as if she had been bom in a cottage 
and had never raised her eyes above a cabbage-stalk ; 
besides, she's not one o' them ladies as takes up a 
fancy, it may be to a dog or a Christian, and then 
drops it, but works right on, if it were through a stone 
wall, to serve them as she has taken by the hand. I 
tell thee, Davie, lad, thou art a rare lucky chap to 
have cast anchor in such a port. Not but," he added, 
with a grave smile and thoughtful stroking of his thick 
brown beard, "not but thou hast had rough weather 
and a many shoals to sail through for such a small and 
untrimmed craft as thou art. But tlie Lord is good, 
and He tempers the wind, so He do. He tempers it 
as well for the poor motherless child, wandering hither 
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and thither in the bleak comfortless street, as for the 
shorn lamb in the story. But tell me, child," cried 
Sands, in whose honest eyes great tears of sympathy 
were standing, " what of that friend of thine, Martha 
I think you called her ? where did she hang out when 
you last knew her, and what kind of a looking one 
was she ? " 

"Martha?" questioned Davie, the sudden crimson 
flush covering the soft outlines of his face and eddying 
up to the edges of his yellow hair; "my Martha do 
you mean?" 

" Yes, your Martha ; tell us all thou knowest about 
her, and what her surname was, if thou canst recollect 
it" 

"Her surname?" asked Davie, looking up with a 
puzzled air, "what kind of a name is that?" 

" Well, her second name, or whatever else thou hast 
a mind to call it" 

Davie blushed even deeper at his grievous igno- 
rance, and shook his head despondingly. "I don't 
know any other name but Martha," he murmured at 
length, tr}dng to conceal his face by looking intently 
at his plate. 

"It might be Martha Heathley," said Mr. Sands, 
eyeing the child curiously, though evidently even he 
was quite unprepared for the sudden burst of recogni- 
tion and excitement which followed upon the mention 
of the nurse's well-known name. 
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" Martha Heathley ! yes, of course that was the 
name. How could I ever foiget it? Have you seen 
her? do you know her? Oh, Mr. Sands! where is 
she? can you tell me an3rthing about her?** 

'^ Tut, tut, child ! keep thy head cool, and don't fall 
on a fellow with such a hailstorm of questions ! Go 
upstairs and get thy hands and face washed, and then 
come down, till the mother smartens thee up a bi^ 
and makes thee fit to go into the presence of such a fine 
lovely lady as we saw last night ; and as to Martha, 
why, I '11 tell thee all I know of her when we 're on 
the road home again, so don't waste time now, but 
make thyself real clean and neat to pay the visit in 
Park Lane, though how they ever came to call such a 
swell place a *lane' is what always passes my com- 
prehension." 

Davie, assisted once more by Mrs. Sands, was not 
long in completing his toilet ; his hair, fine and glisten- 
ing, was brushed back from his broad and thoughtful 
forehead ; all traces of the tears shed over Jacob's 
sorrows were carefully washed away, while the dimpled 
hands, with their soft childish fingers, were made scru- 
pulously clean, and, hand-in-hand, Davie and Mr. Sands 
walked down the steps, and together took their way 
down the narrow street in the direction of Park 
Lane. 

But, even with the prospect of the grand house and 
flowers, and the statues, and the servants like so many 
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fairy-tale princes in velvet and gold gliding to and 
fro, Davie's mind was completely engrossed witli other 
things; and the hope, or rather expectation, of hearing 
something about Martha when the visit should be over, 
filled his heart with a thrillmg sensation of coming joy, 
that he had never felt since the day he stood by the 
gate of the old house, and saw, with a pleasure that 
was akin to pain, the figure of her he loved standing 
in the cottage doorway ; and bright, as if he had only 
parted from her yesterday, grew the memory of the 
features and genial presence of Martha Heathley, the 
faithful nurse and zealous guardian of his youth. 

"Well, Davie, hast thou never a word to throw at a 
dog, and we just at the very doorway?" asked Mr. 
Sands, a little disappointed at Davie's unusual silence 
and apparent indifference about the issue of their 
meeting. "An* I were in your shoes, my heart would 
be that throbbing-like I could scarce keep it from 
bursting out through my jacket. What art thou think- 
ing of, lad, that thou hast no eyes nor grateful feeling 
for aught that concerns thee?" 

" I was thinking of Martha,'* replied he, looking up 
with eyes already filling with sudden deprecating tears. 
" I did not mean not to speak ; I am very grateful — 
I— I " 

"Well, well j think on about Martha. I han't no 
fault to find with sich thoughts ; only when the lady 
speaks to thee, don't thee be a dreaming-like, or silly. 
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Tby foitiiney for all dioa knowes^ may haog on this 
day and what conies of it" 

So Davie, aioosed by this timely warning, shook him- 
sdf up, and tiied to drive tiie vision of Martha from 
bcfoie his eyes, and when at lei^;th he stood upon the 
steps of the great house in Paik Lane, and knew that 
in a few minutes he would probably be standing in the 
presence of the beautifiil lady who had offered to be- 
friend him, his heait did beat frist, and his face became 
pale enough to satisfy the e3q)ectations of even Mr. 
Sands himself 

"Xow, then, here we aie, put your best foot fore- 
most," whiq)»ed the policeman as the door opened, 
and in another moment diey stepped widiin die wann 
and OHnfortably furnished hall of die house in Park 
Lane. 

Nor had diey to remain long waiting in suspense for 
the appearance of die Coimtess. As soon as ever 
their arrival had been formally announced, they were 
desired to speak to her ladyship in her boudoir, and, 
marshalled by a tall and dignified footman, they were 
ushered into her presence. 

The Coimtess was seated in an arm-chair in front 
of a writing-table, and, at the moment of their en- 
trance, her head was bent over her desk; but when she 
raised it and the full light from the window fell upon 
her £u:e, Davie no longer hesitated in his recognition of 
her whose presence in the village inn had made such an 
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impression on his mind, and with this conviction there 
came even a stranger and more distant flash of memory; 
for as he looked with an earnest and almost intent 
gaze at the beautiful face before him, he remembered 
distinctly, with a sudden start of hope, a day long gone 
by when, in a moment of unspeakable bitterness of 
heart, this same face had looked at him with sympathy, 
and those lips had uttered words of gentle pity and 
encoiuragement ; and even while these thoughts were 
working feverishly in his brain, the same low womanly 
voice spoke as if in answer to his doubts and hopes. 

** Davie, listen to me, my boy : where have I seen 
you before ? I am sure I know your face, but I can- 
not remember where or when we met" 

Davie never knew whether this was the first question 
or word which she said : at any rate it was the only 
one he heard, and with mantling colour he replied, in 
a low but perfectly assured voice, 

" In the coach, long ago — the day I left home, and 
Martha was standing by the gate, and Csesar was 
leaping up at the coach door." 

The words had scarcely left Davie's lips when the 
Countess rose, her face crimson, her lips parted, and 
her eyes kindled with a strange, keen light of joy. 

" In the coach ! " she repeated, looking at him with 
an intent and eager gaze of recognition; "and you are 
the child whose face the woman stmck, — and the dog 
and Martha? yes, I remember it all; but, surely, if 
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this be so, you must — ^you must," she glanced hesita- 
tingly at the tall policeman standmg by, ''this boy 
must be little Davie Chalmers ! " 

"The same, my lady," replied the policeman, touch- 
ing his helmet, soldier fashion. 

"Then he is not dead, poor little Davie!" The 
Countess's voice became choked and hoarse from some 
sudden irrepressible feeling of sympathy and reflected 
joy. "And where have you been, my child, all this 
long time? and why did they tell us you had died?" 

Da\4e did not attempt to answer these questions j 
he merely said, as if in reply to her first remark, 

"I saw you afterwards at the inn in the village 
where you slept when the dog was lost." 

" Then Martha was right when she said she saw him 
there, or rather, as she would have it, that it was — ^but 
what am I doing ? why am I standing here, when — 
oh ! how shall I tell her ? how shall I break such won- 
derfully good news to her ? Davie," she said, coming 
across the room and laying her hand on the Httle boy's 
shoulder kindly, " Dade, do you remember your old 
nurse Martha ? Are you as fond of her as she is of 
you ? " 

Davie was silent ; only a kind of spasm passed over 
his face, and the colour which had glowed there a mo- 
ment before faded to an ashen grey. 

\Vhy did she ask him this question ? Oh, why, why 
iMbl she look at him so ? Did she know anything of 
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Martha? He tried to say something, but while the 
words struggled to make themselves heard, the police- 
man answered for him. 

"Is it Martha, my lady, as was the child's nurse, 
you are speaking of? for if so, the lad's fairly crazed 
on the subject. Morning, noon, and night he thinks of 
nought else, and many a tear has been shed and many 
a prayer to God breathed under my roof alone for that 
one same woman, who, if I mistake not, is now " 

But the Countess interrupted him with a sudden 
cautioning glance, and turning once more to the child, 
^e said in almost a whisper, 

" Davie, are you a very brave boy ? Will you pro- 
mise me you will be both brave and good if I give 
you a great surprise, a very great surprise ? " 

And the Countess took his cold hand in hers and 
led him a little way towards the door. 

" I will," murmured Davie, doing fierce battle with 
the throbs at his heart, which were making him cold 
and sick and giddy. 

The Countess begged the policeman to take a seat 
in the hall till her return, and then, the darkness of 
the vestibule hiding the pallor of the child's face 
whose hand she held tightly in hers, she descended a 
few steps, and knocked at the door of a room which 
was built out into the precincts of the garden. 

At this moment Davie started back and seized the 
folds of the Countess's dress, while he looked up into 

23 
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her face and tried to speak ; for while he had drawn 
near the door he had heard the sharp whine of an 
imprisoned dog, and now a loud deep bark of anxiety 
and recognition resounded through the halL 

<< Do not be afraid : it is only Caesar, he is as quiet 
as possible. Down, good dog ! down, Caesar ! back, I 
say ! Hark, how he tears at the panels ! " 

As the Countess spoke she turned the handle of the 
door, and opened it a little, only an inch or so at first, 
for the dog, though quiet, was large, and the boy's 
hand trembled in her grasp. 

" Indeed, you need not be afraid : the dog is quite 
quiet j he will not touch you, I promise you." And then, 
having opened the door a Uttle wider, she added in a 
low voice, " Martha, I have brought you the new boy, 
and I am sure you will be kind to him and love him." 

Then Martha, whose face was turned towards the 
window, moved slowly round and opened her lips to 
answer, but the dog had the first of the greeting, and 
with huge ungainly bounds was leaping around the 
"new boy." 

"Down, Caesar, good dog!** cried the Countess. 
"Martha, do you not recognize an old friend?" 

But even while she spoke, the pain at Martha's 
heart, which during the last few minutes had been 
gathering almost to a pitch of agony, ended— yes, ended 
for ever, m one \aM^ ^^x. cpj c^^ y^Y, for^ unless her 
ey€8 could co\xnle,ifeSx. ssi W^^^^ ^ ^ojc^Te&^^i^ ^a^j^ 
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standing in the doorway, with pale face and white lips, 
but oh ! such a heavenly smile illuminating his whole 
countenance, her Davie — ^her long-lost, much -loved 
Davie, her darling, the delight of her eyes and the 
pride of her life, waiting with outstretched arms to fall 
upon her breast I 
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d&aphr XVII. 

UNDER THE LIME-TREESi 

[HE i^inter is over, and the spring, too, has 
gradually dispersed into the richer hues 
and softer airs of summer. The fields 
are full of lowing herds, and the lambs, 
grown grave and wise, no longer frisk by their mothers' 
sides. In town the air is hot and oppressive. The 
flags scorch the weary feet of the city-bound. In many 
houses the shutters are closed, while in some streets 
the grass starts up by the pavement, reminding the 
passer-by of green pastures lying fair and firesh in the 
quiet country far away, and making him long for the 
cool glades and shady walks which are at present 
beyond his reach. 

And on this summer evening in particular on which 
we close the cover on Davie's life and Davie's history, 
how strangely and wonderfully beautiful the world 
appears, and the heavens above it ! 

The sky in the far east, still blue and free from the 
bues of sunset, reposes in a peaceful calm, undisturbed 
"^k 856 
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by the mackerel clouds which drift dreamily over its 
surface ; but in the west, primrose and pale green and 
streaks of burnished gold mingle and fade and deepen, 
while behind them, in the dim and shadowy distance, 
stars show themselves now and again on the far-of! 
background of the sky. 

The mountains, too, seem to have caught the general 
infection of beauty, and lie like amethysts on the 
horizon, with their crowns of heather glowing in the 
deepening hues of sunset. 

While the cattle, tired with the midday heat and the 
flies and the drought of summer, wander down to the 
river's brink, and stand knee-deep in the cool water, 
troubling its surface and breaking the reflections of 
the green trees above and the flowers which grow on 
its margin. 

And the woodbine, sweetest of hedgerow plants, 
thrusts her pale fingers through the wayside brambles, 
filling the air with a delicious odour, and alluring the 
bees, who are returning honey-laden to their hives aftei 
a long da/s work, to pause yet awhile and murmur 
happily around her blossoms. 

And while we wander farther on down the path, the 
woodbine, no longer encumbered with thorns and 
brambles, grows into a rich and close-trimmed hedge, 
and the lane is redolent of the peculiar fragrance of 
the flowers, while passers-by pluck them by handfuls 
and bear them ofl" in triumph to their homes. 
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wbexe he used to fUsd anocher £guic u nom to be 
seen, whose br^it znd beaming face, as she smiles 
tO'wardf him, is rcry dear to Davie's heait 

It is little Miny; who is now a happy imnate of the 

cottage, and her father, Mr. Priestley, is the caretaker 

aodkeeperof the lodge and the adjacent woods. The 

Countess, whose unfailing bounty has already lifted 

P^i-%ne out of poverty and want, has been busy with his 

md$ also* She has beard from his lips the history 
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of the dreary life in Weaver's Lane, and the dark hours 
of desponciency and almost despair through which the 
family have lately passed ; and now that the elder boys, 
with the assistance of Davie's salary, have been ap- 
prenticed out, and that Tom Priestley's health has 
given evident signs of breaking down, the Countess has 
transplanted the whole family, and given the former 
house of the much-loved sister into the brother's care 
and keeping. Mrs. Priestley, too, raised almost by a 
miracle from a bed of sickness very near to death, has 
come to the new home with softened feelings and new 
wishes dawning in her heart, likely to render the 
evening of her husband's life more serene and peaceful. 

And Davie, as we watch him now, is looking away 
towards the distant hills from whence has come his 
help, and thanking God with all his heart for the 
numberless blessings and mercies which He has 
vouchsafed to him, and not least of all for the good 
news which he has just received, and which the open 
letter in his hand contains. 

It is from Jacob : a long and loving epistle, telling 
him of his new life in the old home, of his uncle's 
unfailing kindness and forbearance, and how he was 
himself struggling hard with the old sits and the new 
temptations which he had to meet. " But, Davie, lad," 
he added, "when I fall into that kind of a bad fit, and 
seem to think as how I can't be content unless I foUer 
my own wicked fancy, then I tries to turn my eyes to 
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that night in Bill Colesby's stable when yer looked at 
me so pitiful-like in the eyes, and cried out, 'Yer 
didn't mean to steal it, Jacob ? ' and then I lifts them 
a bit higher, and tries to see Him as yer used to tell 
me of in them dark nights among the dust-heaps, and 
I just do as yer used to bid me, and throws m3rser right 
down at His feet for help, and asks Him to stand by 
me like, and help me to fight the bad thoughts and 
wishes out o' my mind, and He do help me, so He do, 
and I 'm grateful for it" 

Davie had read thus far in Jacob's letter, but his 
eyes could see no farther : the remembrance of those 
dark nights had risen up from the page before him 
with a strange reality, while with them came the cold 
shiver of past misery and hunger and wretchedness, 
and for a moment he almost seemed to have fallen 
back into the old life in the slums of London ; but it 
was only for a moment, for as the sudden mist cleared 
off, the pretty cottage appeared before his eyes, with its 
clematis and honeysuckle, and the lime-pods dropped 
on the open letter in his hand, and with this realization 
of his own great happiness and good fortune came also 
the thought of Jacob's welfare and Jacob's new-found 
peace, and now a bright smile came flickering aU over 
his face, and his eyes sought the primrose sky, with its 
faint starlight and its red-tipped clouds. No words 
fell from his lips, but his heart was going out in a 
wonderful song of thanksgiving and praise to the God 
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who had lifted him out of the mire and set him among 
princes, and had given him friends and money and 
peace; for Davie was now being educated to fill a post 
of great confidence and trust in the household, while 
his faithfiil nurse was looked up to and respected by 
alL As he rose from the bench to return to his home 
at the Castle, his eye fell on the postscript of poor 
Jacob's letter. It ran thus : 

" I often thinks how marvellous it came about, yer 
findin' that diamond star in the dust-heap, and all the 
happiness and honour and glory it brought yer to; and 
when I does sometimes get a bit sore-like and discon- 
tented, I alius says to myself, * Yer found yer bright 
jewel in the dust and ashes, which made a man o' yer, 
and gave yer all manner of content, but I found mine 
as well ; ' for I never thinks o' yer, Davie, lad, in yer 
rags and yer misery and yer trouble, and of the bright 
light of truth and love that used to shine so pure-like 
out o' yer eyes, but I says to myself, 'Jacob, yer lit on 
yer Star in the Dust-heap, too, and the happiness o' 
that find to me only God in heaven knows 1"^ 
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What Katy Did at Home 
and at School. By S. Coolidgb. 

The Woodleigh Stories ; or 

Tales for Sunday Reading. By 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Fireside Chats with the 
Youngsters. By Edwin Hoddbr. 

Boys of Holy Writ, and Bible 
Narratives. 

The Encombe Stories; or, 

Tales for Sunday Reading. By 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 



gilt, gilt edges, new style. 
Female Characters of Holy 

Writ. 

Stories of Old. Bible Narra- 
tives for Young Children — Old and 
New Testament By Carolinb 
Hadley. 

The Juvenile Gift-Book. 
Sylvia and Janet; or, Too 

Quickly Judged. By A. C. D. 

The Henrys. (Franconia Sto- 
ries.^ By Jacob Abbott. 

Hedmgton Manor. By the 
Author of " Eildon Manor," &c &c 

Dunallan ; or, Know what you 
Judge. By Gracb Kbmnbdy. 



WARNE'S LANSDOWNE FAIRY LIBRARY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated. 
Arabian Nights. Revised Edition. By Rev. G. F. ToWNSEND. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales and Stories. By Mrs. Paull. 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Paull. 
Holme Lee's Fairy Tales. 
Eastern Tales. (A Companion Volume to the Arabian Nights.) 

Uniform witk the above, 
Robinson Crusoe. By Defoe. | Swiss Family Robinson. 



BY CATHERINE D. BELL (COUSIN KATE). 

In small crown 8vo, with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 



Hope Campbell; or. Know 

Thyself. 

Horace and May ; or. Uncon- 
scious Influence. 
Ella and Marian ; or, Rest and 

Unrest. 

Home Sunshine; or. The 

Gordons. 

The Grahams ; or. Home Life. 



Kenneth and Hugh ; or, Self- 
Mastery. 

Rosa's Wish ; and How she 
Attained it. 

Margaret Cecil; or, I Can be- 
cause I Ought. 

Aunt Ailie; or. Patience and 
Its Reward. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 



WARHE'S 38. 6d. LANSDOWNE TALES. 



Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Seventeen to Twenty-one; 

or, Aunt Vonlcau By M. M. Bbll. 
One Year; or, The Three 
Homes. By F. M. P. 

On the Edge of the Storm. 

By Makgarbt Roberts. 
Clare Savile. ByMissLuARD. 
Lady Betty. By Christabel 

COLBKIDGB. 

Vivia: A Modem Story. By 

Florbncb Wilpord. 
Nigel Bartram's Ideal. By 

Florbncs Wilford. 
Dames of High Estate. By 

Madame dr Witt. 



witfi Original Illustrations. 
Women of the Last Days of 

Old France. 

Hanbury Mills. By Chris- 

TABBL COLERIDGB. 

Tales Old and New. By 

Author of " Sydonie*8 Dowry," &c. 

Anne Dynevor. By Marian 
Jambs. 

Denise. By the Author of 
" Sydonie*s Dowry," &a 

The Story of Sevenoaks, 

By Dr. Holland. 
The Cartridges : A Suburban 

Story. By M. Bramston. 



WARNE'S 38.6d. "HOPEFUL ENTERPRISE" LIBRARY. 

With Illustrations, Coloured or Plain. 



Small crown 8vo, cloth 

The Star in the Dust-Heap. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Grebnb. 
Gilbert's Shadow. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Grebnb. 
Waifs of the World; or, 

Adventures Afloat and Ashore. 

Heroism and Adventure. A 
Book for Boys. 

Wild Sports and Savage Life 

in Zulu Land. 
The Boy with an Idea. By 

Mrs. ElLOABT. 

The Schoolboy Baronet. By 
the Hon. Mrs. R. J. Grebnb. 



gilt, gilt edges, new style. 

Tales of Old Ocean. By Lieut. 

C. R. Low. 
Amongst the Maoris. By 

Mrs. NoKRis (E. Marryat). 

Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. 

By John G. Edgar. 
Cavaliers and Roundheads ; 

or. Stories of the Great Civil War. 
By John G. Edgar. 
Among the Tartar Tents; 
or, The Lost Fathers. By Anns 
Bowman. 

How to Rise in the World. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 



Uniform. By tlu Author of ''The Wide, Wide World:' '* Queechy,'* 

6*^., with Coloured Illustrations. 
In small crown 8vo, price y. 6d. each, cloth extra. 
Ellen Montgomery's Book.Shelf. 
The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. 
Say and Seal. By E. Wetherell. 

In sniall crown 8vo, price as. 6d., cloth extra. 
Aunt Jane's Hero. 

New Series, with pa^e plain Plates. 
The Home at Greylock. By Mrs. Pkentiss. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 

WARNE'8 LAN8D0WNE POETS. 

A Sebies op Carefully Edited, Well-printed Editions. 

With Original Notes, Steel Portraits, and 

Full-page Illustrations. 



Large crown 8vo, doth, extra gilt, gUt edges, price 3J. 6d, each ; 
or imitation ivory, js. 6d. ; or in morocco elegant, 8j. 

Shakspeare's Poetical Works. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Byron's Poetical Works. 

Eliza Cook's Poems. 

Scott's Poetical Works. 

Burns' Poetical Works. 

Songs, Sacred and Devotional. 

Golden Leaves from the American Poets. 

Legendary Ballads of England and Scotland. 

Moore's Poetical Works. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. 

Milton's Poetical Works. 

Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 

Mrs. Hemans' Poetical Works. 

The Poets' Year. 

Hood's Poetical Works. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. 

Keats' Poetical Works. 

Coleridge's Poetical Works. 

Shelley's Poetical Works. 

Capern's Wayside Warbles. 

Mackay's Complete Poetical Works. 

Pope's Poetical Works. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 



or, The 
Masks- 

With xa 

Withza 



"WARNE'S 

28. 6(1. "GOLDEN LINKS " SERIE S OF GIFT-BOOKS. 

In square fcap. 8vo, with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt. 

First Steps in the Better Path. 

By Aunt Friendly. 
Golden Links. By Aunt Friendly. 
Filling up the Chinks. By Hon. 

Mrs. Greene. 
Pleasant Hours with Foreign 

Authors : A Series of Short Tales. 
A Life's Voyage ; or, With the Tide. 

By Sidney Darvl. 
Sydney Stuart; or. Love Seeketh 

not Her Own. By C. D. Bell. 

Tales for Boys and Qirls. Coloured 
Plates. 

Two Years of School Life. By 
Madame D& Pkessbnsb. Edited 
by the Author of "The Heir of 
Kedclyfife." 

Lily Gordon, the Young House- 
keeper. By C. D. Bell. 

The Huguenot Family; or, Help 
in Time of Need. 

Laura and Lucy ; A Tale for Girls. 
By Charlotte Adams. 

Wearyfoot Common. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 

My Dog Match. By Holme Lsb. 

Lucy West; or. The Orphans of 
HighcUffe. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. 



Sydonie's Dowry. By the Author 
of "Denise." 

Father Clement. By Grace Ken- 
nedy. 

True and False Riches ; 
Ore Seeker. By A. S. 

LYNE. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

Coloured Plates. 
The Story of the Robins. 

Coloured Plates. 
The Boy and the Constellations. 

By Julia Goddard. 
Madeleine*s Trial; and other 

Stories. By Madame Pressense. 
Hester*8 Fortune; or, Pride and 

Humility. 
Campanella ; or. The Teachings of 

Life. By Mrs. Mercier. 

Picciola ; or. The Prison Flower. By 
X. B. Saintine. 

Christabel Hope; or. The Begin- 
nings of Life. By Mrs. Mercier. 

Home Recreations and Foreign 
Travel. Coloured Plates. 

Eildon Manor : A Tale for Girls. 

Marian and Her Pupils. By Char- 
lotte Lankbster. 



FAIRY TALES BY HOLME LEE. 

Legends from Fairyland. | Tuflongbo and Little 

Tuflongbo's Life and Adventures, 
and How his Shoes got Worn Out. 



„__ Content: 

Their Wonderful Adventures in the 
Enchanted Forest. 



WARNE'8 2s. 6d. "DARING DEEDS " LIBRARY. 



With Original Illustrations, Coloured 
Wars of the Roses. By J. G. Ed- 
gas. 
Sea Fights, from Sluys to Nava- 
rino. [Inkerman. 

Land Battles, from Hastings to 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte : 
A Soldier— A Ruler— A Prisoner of 
State. By H. Boylb Lee. 



or Plain, fcap. 8vo, gilt, new style. 
Daring Deeds of Adventure. By 

J. S. BORLASE. 

True Stories of Brave Deeds. 

Edited by the Rev. G. T. Hoarb. 
Walter's Escape ; or. The Capture 

of Breda. By De Liefde. 
The Boy's Book of Heroes. By 

Helena Peaks. 



Frederick Warne & Oo., Publishers, 



WARNE'S 28. "INGIDEHT & ADVENTURE " LIBRARY. 



Fcap. 8vo, coloured or pkun Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations, 

cloth gilt. 



Doing His Best By J. T. Trow- 

BKIDGB. 

The Way to Win. ByCuAKLSsA. 

Brack. 
Too Good for Anything. By C. A. 

Brack. 
On Earth Above and Below. 

Edited by *'Old Mrrry." 
Jack Hazard and his Fortunes. 

By T. T. Trowbridgs. 
Wasned Ashore ; or, The Tower of 

Stormount Bsty. By Kingston. 
Evenings at Home. By Aikrn and 

Barbauld. 
Sandford and Merton. By Thomas 

Day. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Danirl 

Drpor. 



The Swiss Family Robinson. 

Willis the Pilot. 

St. George's Key. By W. E. 

COGHLAN. 

Brave Days of Old. Selected and 
Edited by Mrs. Valrntinr. 

Daring and Doing. Selected and 
Edited by Mrs. Valrntinr. 

Jarwin and Cuffy. A Tale for Boys. 
By R. M. Ballantynr. 

Adrift in a Boat A Story for Boys. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Silver Lake ; or. Lost in the 
Snow. By R. M. Ballantynr. 

The Silver Cup ; or, True Heroism. 
A Book for Boys. 



WARNE'S 28. "HOME CIRCLE" GIFT-BOOKS. 



Fcap. 8vo, with Original 

The Old Bible ; or, The Martyr's 
Gift. ByE. Wynnr. 

WhatKaty Did at Home. By 
Susan Coolidgr. 

Gannet Island ; or, Willie's Birth- 
day. By Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Children of the Pear Garden. 
By E. L. Hrrvry. 

Round the Fire Stories. By the 
Author of " Charles Auchester." 

Falconshurst ; or, Meta's Birthday. 
By Rev. H. C. Aoams; 

Stories of the Kings. By Ditto. 

Stories of the Prophets. By Ditto. 

Only a Girl's Life. By Mrs. J. 
Mrrcier; 

The Rock Light; or. Duty our 

Watchword. 

The Burtons of Burton Hall. By 
Hon. Mrs. Grrrnr. 

Louie Atterbury. A Book for Girls. 

The Story of the Robins. By Mrs. 
Trimmer. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. 



Illustrations, cloth gilt 

How to bQ Happy ; or, Every-day 
Work. 

The Basket of Flowers. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 

What Katy Did at School. By 
Susan Coolidgr. 

Phillis Phil ; or. Alone in the World. 
By Miss Krary. 

Bowman's Poetry from the Beat 
Authors. 

Benaiah : A Tale of the Captivity. 
By Mrs; Wrbb. 

The Little Castle Maiden. By 
Hon. Mrs. Grrrnr. 

Cushions and Corners. By Ditto. 

Mary Leigh ; or. Purpose in Life. 
By Mrs. Geldart. 

The Judges of Israel. By the Rev. 
H. C. Adams. 

Sundays at Encombe ; or. Tales 
for Sunday Reading. By Ditto. 

Mary Elliot , or, Be ye Kind One to 
Another. By Cathrrinr D. Brll. 

Every Saturday. By C D. Brll. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 

WARNE'S 

18. 6d. "BIRTHDAY SERIES" OF GIFT-BOOKS ^ 



Pott 8vo, with Original Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges. 



The Orphan Girl, and other Tales. 

Children and the Robin, &c. 

Fritz : or. Experience Teacheth Wis- 
dom. 

The Leonards ; or. The Cobbler, 

The Clerk, &c. 
The ChUd*8 Finger.Post. 

Birthday Stories for Young 
People. 

Birthday Tales for Young People. 

The Lost Heir; or, Truth and False- 
hood. 

Henry Burton ; or. The Reward of 
Pauence. 

The Tom Bible ; or, Hubert's Best 
Friend. 

Cousin Annit ; or. Heart and Hand. 

Maud Latimer; or. Patience and 
Impatience. 

Stories of Old. Bible Narratives 
for Young Children— Old Testa- 
ment By Caroline Hadlby. 

Ditto. New Testament. 



Mr. Rutherford's Children. 

The New Year's Bargain. By 

Susan Coolidge. 

Stories of the Apostles : Their 
Lives and Writings. By Carolinb 
Hadley. 

Philip and His Garden. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 

William Henry's School-Days. 
By A. M. Diaz. 

William Henry and his Friends. 
By A. M. Diaz. 

Children's Sayings ; or, Early Life 
at Home. By Caroline Hadlby. 

Uncle Jack, the Fault Killer. 

Children of the Sun : Poems for the 
Young. 

Stories from Famous Ballads. By 
Grace Greenwood. 

The Boy Adventurers; or. Trial 
and Trust. 

Lucy and Arthur ; or, The Little 
Cousins. 



By CATHERINE D. BELL. 

An Autumn at Kamford. i Qeorgie and Lizzie ; or, Self-Denial. 

Arnold Lee; or. Rich and Poor Boys* I The Douglas Family; or, Friend- 
Allen and Harry. I slup. 



WARNE'S Is. 6d. "FAIRY SERIES " OF GIFT-BOOKS. 

Pott 8vo, with Original Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges. 



The Children of Elf-Land. New 
Fairy Tale. By F. J. Paull. 

The Daisy and Her Friends. By 
Mrs. Brodbrip. 

Dreamland; or, Children's Fairy 
Tales. 



Tales for the Young. By Hans 
Andersen. 

Nursery Tales. A New Version. 
By Mrs. Valentine. 

Gulliver's Travels. With Illustra- 
tions by Phiz. 



^ j2cto Slluiitratelr ^aetrsi J^ntik for CijtUrmt. 

In pott 8vo, price is. 6d., cloth gilt. 

EXCELSIOR POETRY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. I 

Compiled and Edited hy Aunt Lsiiba. Fully Illustrated. 

Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Oo., Publishersi 



WARNE'8 18. "ROUND THE GLOBE" LIBRARY. 



Laige fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt. Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 

Easy Rhymes and Simple 

Poems. [son's Life. 

My Earnings; or, Ann £111- 



Tilly Trickctt; or, Try. By 

Mrs. H. Kbary. 
Alec Tomlin; or, Choose 

Wisely. By Mrs. F. Aylmer. 

Manor House Exhibition 

and the Darrell Museum. 

The Children's Garden. 
Willie Herbert and his Six 

Little Friends. 

Old Gingerbread and the 

Schoolboys. 

The Seven Kings of Rome. 
The Earth we Live On. 
The Italian Boy, and Indus- 
trial Men of Note. 
Home Teachings in Science. 
Chat in the Playroom, &c. 
Our Ponds and Our Fields. 
Brave Bobby, Peter and his 

Pony, &c. 

Peasants of the Alps, &c. 
Frances Meadows, Traits of 

Character, &c. 

Uncle John's Adventures 

and Travels. 

Caspar. By the Author of 

"The Wide, Wide World." 
Frank Russell ; or, Living for 
an Object. 

Tom Butler's Trouble: A 

Cottage Story. 
Lizzie Johnson; or, Mutual 
Help. 

Mr. Rutherford's Children. 

I St series. Ditto, 2nd series. 

The Children's Harp; or. 

Select Poetry for the Young. 

Charlie Clement. 
A Queen : A Story for Girls. 
Ruth Clayton : Book for Girls. 
Nellie Gray; or, Ups and Downs 
of Life. [Day-Dreams. 

Clara Woodward and her 
Susan Gray. Mrs. Sherwood, 
The Little Miner. 
Basket of Flowers. Revised. 



Babes in the Basket. 
Sam ; or, A Good Name. 
Edith and Mary; or. Holly 
Willie's Birthday. [Farm. 
The Silver Trumpet. 
Willie's Rest : A Sunday Stcry. 
Unica : A Story for Sunday. 
Story Book of Country 

Scenes. [Farm. 

Twilight Stories at Overbury 
Gold Seekers and Bread 

Winners. 

Stuyvesant ; or, Home Adven- 
tures. By Jacob Abbott. 

Caroline ; or. The Henrys. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

Agnes; or. Summer on the 
Hills. By Jacob Abbott. 

Mary Elton. 

Pride and Principle. 

Theodora's Childhood. 

Mrs. Gordon's Household. 

Little Nettie ; or, Home Sim- 
shine. 

Robert Dawson; or, The 

Brave Spirit. 

The Dairyman's Daughter. 

The Grafted Trees. 

Jane Hudson ; or, The Secret 

of Getting On. [Succeed. 

Little Josey; or, Try and 
The Young Cottager. 
Master Gregory's Cunning. 
The Children's Band. By 

the Hon. Isabbl Plunkbtt. 
Anna Ross ; or. The Orphan 

of Waterloo. By Grace Kennbdy. 
The Island Hermitage ; or, 

The Little Castaways. 

The Romans and Danes; or, 

England's Early Days. 

The Story of the Robins. 
By Mrs. Trimmer. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Oo., Publishers, 



WARNE'S "CROFTON COUSINS" 9d. JUVENILES. 



Clotb, gilt edges, with 
Jacky Nory; or, Do Your 

Rest By H. Malbt. 

Charley Franklin; or, Time 

Unveils Truth. By N. Brooks. 

The Straight Road. 
The Crofton Cousins. 
Home Pleasures. By Mrs. 

WiNDLB. 

The Stitch in Time. By 

Mrs. Webb. 

Tales for Village Schools. 
Truth; or, Frank's Choice. 

By Mary Mills. 
Ralph Clavering. By W. H. 

Kingston. 
Example better than Precept. 
Mr. Johnston's School. 
Birds ot a Feather ; or, The 

Two Schoolboys. 
Sabbath Talks with Little 

Children. 

Sabbath Talks with Jesus. 
Ada Brenton; or, Plans for 
Life. 

Fanny Lincoln ; or. The 

Mountain Daisy. 



Coloured Frontispiece. 
Daddy Dick. By Mary £. 

Bromfibld. 
Naughty Nix; or, The Vain 

Kitten. 

Good Habits and Manners. 

Home Duties : Book for Girls. 

Walter Thornton, &c 

Little Alice, and other Stories. 

Harry Somers, &c 

Little Charlie, &c 

Lilias Gray, and other Stories. 

Brown Bessie, &c. 

The New Fishing Smack. 

The Twin Brothers ; or, 

Lucius and his Children. 

Eustace and his Family. 
Anthony's Christmas Eve. 

Uniform, cloth gilt, gd.; or limp cloth, 
* sewed, 6d. 

Barbauld's Hymns in Prose. 

20 Illustrations. 

Watts's Divine and Moral 

Songs. 50 Illustrations. 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 

50 Illustrations. 



WARNE'S "DAWN OF DAY" 6d. 82mo BOOKS. 

Cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece. 



The Little Woodman. 
Archy Young. 

{OHN Barrow ; or. Coals of Fire. 
JTTLE Nettie. 
Annie and Mary. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Maggie's Christmas. 
Martha Still. 
Gertrude and Lilt. 
Althea. 
Austin May. 

The Basket of Flowers. 
Robert Dawson. 
The Babes in the Basket. 
The Dairyman's Daughter. 
Jane Hudson. 
*Ruth Elmer. 



Philip and Arthur. 

The Little Italians. 

Hatty and Marcus. 

Kate Darley. 

Caroline Eaton. 

Timid Lucy. 

Mary Burns. 

Little Josey. 

Richard Harvey. 

Little Nina. 

The Young Cottager. 

Giftie, the Changeling. 

Children on the Plains. 

The Jewish Twins. 

Rhymes for the Little Ones. 

Tom Watson. 

Robbie, the Herd Boy. 



•»• A FoORPENNY Edition ts also ready 0/ all the abwe, in fancy papear 

covers t with plain Illustrations. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Fredericic Warne & Co.. Publishers, 



WARNE'S "STAR OF HOPE "8(1. 18mo BOOKS. 



Qoth gO^ K^t edges, with 

Old Jacob ; or, A Friend in Need. 

Gentleman Geo we. 

>VilUe'8 DisoboUen^ 

The Garden. By C D. Bkll. 

The Children's Island. 

The Adopted Daughter. 

Life of a DoU. 

Alice Thorpe's Promise. 

Little NeUie ; or. Patience Striring. 

By C D. Bell. 
Janet's Boots. Author of" Finette.** 
The Little Sunbeam. [Valley. 
Julia's Mistake : or, The Fairy 
The Son of the Pyrenees. 
Esther Stanhope. 
Mary and Norah ; or. Queen 

Katherine's SchooL 
Alice ; or. The Little Sentinel 
Sarah Watkins; or. Crumbs for the 

Birds. 
Willie's Trouble; or. The Old Gig. 
Hugh Taylor; or. The Desert 

Island. 
Temotation ; or, Henry Moiland. 
St. Cadog'sWell. 
Edward's Prize ; or. The Premium. 



Coloared FrontisfNeoe. 

Philip and Enuna, the Little 

Gardeners. 
T<>seph ; or. Humility befiiie Honour. 
The Simple Flower. 
Finette ; or, A Doll's Fortune. 
>Vag. A Tale for ChiUren. 
Anna Pitsgerald. 
WilUe*s Trunk ; or. Mis. Lamb. 

ton's L^acy. 
A Bit of Fun. 
Lost on the Line, 
>Vax Matches, &c. 
The Hunt Ribbon. 
A Giri's Adventures. 
The Virtue of Patience, 
AUce's Watch. 

Harry's Snow Shoes. [Talcs. 

Martin's Pet Robins, and ontba 
Henry of Eichenfels ; or. Good 

out of EviL 
Red and White Roses. 
The Lost ChUd. 
Prasca Loupouloff; or. The Rosnaa 

ExUe. 
Good Beginnings and Happy 

Endings. 



*•* A Thkebpenny Edition is also ready of all tJuahcvt^ in fancy Paper 

covers, with Coloured Frontispiece, 



WARNE'S "E XCELSIOR " TOY BOOKS. 

In crown 4to, price Sixpence each, with Picture Wrapper ; 
or Mounted on Linen, One Shilling each. 



Curly Locks. 

Cock Robin's Death. 

Miss Mousbr s Tea Party. 

Dash's Holiday. 

Thb Ten Little Niggbrs. 

The Ark Alphabet. 

Red Riding-Hood. 

Horses. 

Old Mothbr Hubbaro). 

Dogs. 

Book op Trades. 

Children in thb Wood. 

Sunday Alphabet. 

Edith's ABC. 

Object Alphabet. 

Tack in the Box. 

tl'HB Pets. 

■P»?vcH AND Judy, 

Cinderella. 

■Mouse that Jack Built. 

Nursery Rhyme Alphk^bt. 

Cock Robin's Coxjrtsuvp. 



Nursery Numbers. 
Banquet op Birds. 
Nursery Lullabibs. 
The Robins. 
Silly Little Baa-Lams. 
Thb Tiny Tea-Partt. 
Alexandra Alphabbt. 
Pilgrim's Progress. 
Watts* Hymns. 
The Prodigal Sow. 
The Story of Ruth. 
„ „ Daniel. 

„ „ MOSBS. 

Robinson Crusob. 
Aunt Easy's Alphabbt* 
The Home Alphabet. 
The Comic Alphabet. 
Nursery Rhymes. 
Nursery Songs. 
Nursery Jingles. 
Gulliver's Travbls. 



Bedford %\T^fe\.» ^vcwv^. 
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THE CHAND08 CLASSICS. 

A Series of Standaed Works in Poetry, Biography, &c 
In large crown 8vo, price ii. 6d, each, stiff wrapper; or doth gilt, as. 



Shakspeare, Complete. In- 
cluding life. Glossary, &c. 
Longfellow's Poetical 

Works. Including Original Poems. 

Byron's Poetical Works. 

With Explanatory Notes. 

Scott's Poetical Works. 

With Notes. 

Arabian Nights (The) Enter- 
tainments. New Edition. 

Eliza Cook's Poems. Com- 
plete Edition. 

Legendary Ballads of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Bums' Poetical Works. 

With Memoir, &c. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 
Dante: Vision. Translated by 

Caky. 
Moore's Poetical Works. 

With ExplanatoryNotes, &c 
Dr. Sjmtax's Three Tours. 

With Coloured Portrait. 

Butler's Hudibras. With 
Notes by Zaciiary Grby. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. 

Complete Edition. 

Milton's Poetical Works. 
Wordsworth's Poetical 

Works. 

Twice-told Tales. By Na- 
THANiBL Hawthorns. 

Hallam's Constitutional His- 
tory of England. 

History of the Saracens. By 
Gibbon and Ocklby. 

Lockhart's Spanish Ballads 

(Historical and Romantic), and 
Southey*8 Romance of the Cid. 

Robinson Crusoe. Una- 
bridged. Woodcuts by Griset. 

Swiss Family Robinson. In- 
cluding Sequel. With Illustrations. 

Mrs. Hecnans' Poetical 

Works. Wi^i Memoir, &c 



Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Andersen's (Hans) Fairy 

Tales. 

Scott's Lives of Eminent 

Novelists and Dramatists. 

Scott's Essays on Chivalry, 

Romance, and the Drama. 

Shelley's Poetical Works. 
Campbell's Poetical Works. 
Keats' Poetical Works. 
Coleridge's Poetical Works. 
Pope's Iliad. With Flax- 
man's Illustrations. 

Pope's Odyssey. With Flax- 
man's Illustrations. 

Hood's Poetical Works. 

Representative Actors. By 
W. Clark Russbll. 

England. (Romance of His- 
torjr.) By Hbnry Nbalb. Illus- 
trations by T. Landsbbr. 

France. (Romance of History. ) 
By Lbitch Ritchib. Illustrations 
by T. Landsbbr. 

Italy. (Romance of History.) 
By C Macfarlanb. Illustrations 
by T. Landsbbr. 

Spain. (Romance of History.) 
By Don T. deTRUBBA. Illustrations 
by J. K. Mbadows. 

India. (Romance of History.) 
By Rev. Hobart Cauntbr, B.D. 

German Literature, as ex- 
emplified by the Works of Tibck, 
Richtbr, and Zschokkb. 

Don Quixote, The Life and 
. Adventures of. By Cbrvantbs. 

Eastern Tales. Edited by 
Mrs. Valbntinb. 

Keats' Poetical Works. 
Mackay's Complete Works. 
Goldsmith's Poems and 

Pbys. 



Bedford Street^ Strand. 



I Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 

THE CHAND08 LIBRARY. 

A SEtns or Standard Works in all Classes of Litxratvrb. i 



In crown 8vo, price y. 6d, each, doth gilt 
The Percy Anecdotes. By Reuben and Sholto Percit. 

Verbatim Reprint of Origiiud Editi<m. Introductioa by John Timbs. 
Original Steel Portraits, and Index. Three Vols., eadi Cmnplete in itseUl 

Pepys' Diary and Correspondence. With Seven Steel Portraits 

arranged as a Frontis{Hece, Memoir, Introductory Preface, and full Index. 

Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales. 

Their Legendary Lore and Popular History— South, Midland, North. By 
John Timbs. Author of " Curiosities of London," and Albxanobr Gunn. 
New Frontispiece. Three Vols. Each Volume Complete in itself. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; with Critical Obseryations on 
their Works, and a Sketeh of tfie Author's Life by Sir Waltbr- Scott. 
Steel Frontispiece. 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence. Edited by Bray. 7S4 pp. 

With Frontispiece and full Index. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With 

Portrait. Three Vob. 

A Century of Anecdote. Compiled and Edited by John Timbs. 

With Frontispiece. 

l*he Romance of London. By John Timbs. Two Vols. With 

Frontispiece. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. Flaxman's Illustrations. 

The Spanish Ballads. Translated by J. B. Lockhart, LL.6. 
And The Chronicle of the Old, by Robbrt Southby. With Portraits. 

Don Quixote, Life and Adventures of. By Cervantes. 

With lUustnitions. 



THE COMPANION LIBRARY. 

MRS. J. H. RIDDELL'S POPULAR NOVELS. Eighteen 

Volumes, cloth gilt, price £a liS. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT'S POPULAR NOVELS. 

Twelve Volumes, cloth gilt, price ;^x z6f. 

Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 

WARNE'8 "EXCELSIOR" LIBRARY. 



In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d, each, cloth gilt. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Large Type. 
Bogatzky's Golden Treasury. Large Type. 
The Milestones of Life. By Rev. A. F. Thompson. 
My Sunday Companion. Hymns and Poems. 
Sweet Counsel. By Sarah Tytler. 

A MARVEL OF COLOUR PRINTING.— 366 ILLUMINATIONS. 

In fcap. 8vo, Large Edition, limp cloth, red edges, price 2s, 6d. ; 
or bevelled boards, gilt and gilt edges, 3^. 6d, 

ILLUMINATED SCRIPTURE TEXTBOOK. 

With interleaved Diary for Memoranda, and ^65 Coloured 

Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, &c. 

Also in imperial 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, price is. 6d. ; rims and clasp, 

2J. ; calf limj?, morocco, roan tuck, or imitation ivory, 3J. 6d, 



In imperial 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, price is. 6d., ; rim and dasp, 2j.; 
calf limp, morecco, or imitation ivory, $s. 6d, 

Birthday Motto-Book ; or, Calendar of Nature. 

Wedding Chimes. Nota of Maniages of Rela- 
tives and- Friends. 

Immortelles. A Souvenir of Departed Relatives and 

Friends. «___^ 

WARNE'8 "NOW AND THEN " JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Large Type Books, with 24 pages of Coloured Illustrations. 



Little Totty, &c. 
A, Apple Pie, &c. 
Cock Robin, &c. 
Red Riding Hood. 
The Pets. 



Nursery Alphabet, &c. 
The Three Bears, &c. 
Royal Alphabet, &c. 
Tom Thumb. 
Cinderella. 



Uniform t with plain page Illustrations on every alternate page. 



Little Housekeeper. 
Children's Box. 
Little Jane. 
Little Golden Hair. 



The Good Samaritan. 
The Promised Land. 
The Psalm of Providence. 
The Christian Teacher. 



Uniform^ with Eight Coloured Steel Illustrations. 
The Country Visit; or, The London Cousins. 

Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Wirne & Co., Publishers, 



WARNE'S VICTORIA GIFT-BOOKS. 



In crown 8vo, price 5J. each, doth gilt. 
Bdgeworth*8 Early Lessons, The Parents' Assistant, Fiank, 

Rosamond, &&, including Gany Owen. Edited by Mrs. VALBMTim. 
With Onginal Illustrations. 738 pp. 

Edgeworth's Moral and Popular Tales. A newly revised 

Edition. With Original Illustrations. 

Gath to the Cedars : A Record of Travel in the Holy Land 
and Palmyra during 1873. By S. U. Kbmt. With Sixteen Original lUiis- 
trations from Photographs and Drawbgs. 

Captain Jack; or. Old Fort Daquesne. By Charles M'Knight. 

With Original Illustrations. 

Robinson Crusoe. Unabridged. Illustrations by Griset. 
The Swiss Family Robinson. Including the Sequel. With 

Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 

Grimm's Tales and Stories. A New Translation. SpedaUy 
adapted and arranged for Young People. x6 Original Illustrations. 

Adrift in a Boat and Washed Ashore. By W. H. G. King- 
ston. With z6 Illustrations. 

The Treasures of the Earth ; or, Mines, Minerals, and Metals. 
By William Jonbs. New and Enlarged Edition. With Illustrations. 

Cris Fairlie's Boyhood. A Tale of an Old Town. By Mrs. 
EiLOART. With Original Illustrations. 

The Broad, Broad Ocean, and Some of its Inhabitants. By 
William Jones, F.S.A. With Original Illustrations. 

The Arabian Nights. Revised throughout, with Notes by the 
Rev. Geo. Fyler Townsend. 640 pages. 

Andersen's (Hans) Fairy Tales. A New Translation from the 

German. By Mrs. Paull. Illustrated. 

Sea Fights and Land Battles, from Alfred to Victoria. Com- 
piled and Edited by Mrs. Valentine. 

Holme Lee's Fairy Tales. With 22 pages of Illustrations. 

Zenobia ; or, The Fall of Palmyra. By Rev. William Ware. 

Julian ; or, Scenes in Judea. By the Rev. William Ware. 

Rome and the Early Christians. By the Rev. W. Ware. 

Uniform in Price with the above. 
^sop's Fables. Translated into Englbh by Samuel Croxall, 
D.D., with New Instructive Applications, Morals, &c. Gilt edges. 

Bedford Street, Strand. 




Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 



WAR N E'S STAR SERIES. 



M this SerieSt from time to time, will be issued a very poplar 
edition of well-known Books, many of them Copyright, and published 
at priceSf united with style and completeness, hitherto unequalled^ 



ONE SHILLING VOLUMES, 
Stiff Picture Wrappers ; or cloth gilt, is, 6d. 

I. Daisy. 17. Picciola. 

Elizabeth Wbthbrbll. 



2. Daisy in the Field. 

Elizabeth Wbtherbll. 

3. Nettie's Mission. 

Alicb Gray. 

4. Stepping Heavenward. 

E. Prentiss. 

5. Willow Brook. 

Elizabeth Wbtherbll. 

6. Sceptres and Crowns, 

and The Flag of Truce. 

Elizabeth Wbtherbll. 

7. Dunallan. 

Grace Kennedy. 

8. Father Clement. 

Grace Kennedy. 

14. From Jest to Earnest. 

Rev. E. p. Roe. 

15. Mary Elliot. 

Catherine D. Bell. 

16. Sydney Stuart. 

Catherinb D. Bell. 



X. B. Saintins. 

18. Hope Campbell. 

Catherine D. Bell. 

19. Horace and May. 

Catherine D. Bell* 

20. Ella and Marion. 

Catherine D. Bell. 

21. Kenneth and Hugh. 

Catherine D. Bell* 

22. Rosa's Wish. 

Catherine D. Bell. 

23. Margaret Cecil. 

Catherine D. Bell. 

24. The Grahams. 

Catherine D. Bblu 

25. Home Sunshine. 

Catherine D. Bell. 

26. What Katy Did at School. 

Susan Coolidge. 

27. UrbanSand his Friends. 



EIGHTEENPENNY VOLUMES. 

« 

Stiff Picture Wrappers ; or doth gilt, 2s. 

9. Wide, Wide World. 12. Drayton Hall. 

Elizabeth Wbtherbll. Alice Gray. 

10. Queechy. 13, Say and Seal. 

Elizabeth Wbtherbll. Elizabeth Wbthbrbll. 

11. Melbourne House. 

Elizabeth Wbtherbll. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 

A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



In crown 8vo, price ^r. each, 550 pp., cloth gilt, handsomely printed. 

POPULAR READINGS in Prose & Verse. 

Edited by J. E. CARPENTER. 

Five Distinct Volumes, each Complete, paged throughout, with 
Index. A General Index to the entire work is given with VoL 5. 

In fcap. 8vo, boards, price is. each, 256 pp. 

PENNY READINGS, in Prose and Verse. 

Twelve Distinct Volumes. Compiled and Edited by J[. E. Car- 
penter, Twelve Years Public Reader, Lecturer, and Entertainer at the 
Principal Literary Institutions in Great Britain. 

A full Prospectus of the contents can be had on application, 

NEW AND ORIGINAL VOLUME OF PENNY READINGS. 



In fcap. 8vo, price u., cloth boards, and Uniform with 
"Carpenter's Penny Readings." 

MOSELEY'S PENNY READINGS, 

In Prose and Verse. Embracing many of the Popular Readings of 
Mr. J. M. Bellew, Mrs. Dauncey Maskell, &c. 

Uniform with " Carpenter's Penny Readings." Price u. each. 

TOM HOOD'S COMIC READINGS. 

The First and Second Series. Embracing the Comic Readings 
of the last Hundred Years. 

In fcap. 8vo, price ix., boards. 

CHOICE BEADINaS. 52 Stories of Brave Deeds. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev. G. T. Hoare. 

WARNE'S READABLE BOOKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, price is. each, stiff picture wrapper. 

My First Love. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

My Last Love. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The Signal Rocket : A Tale of the Thirty Years' War. 

Sir Harry and the Widows. By H. Corbet. 



Bedford Street, Strand. 



